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Tote refugees in Boston, and even candid British officers, 
condemned Howe's attack on the New England lines 
45 a needless exposure of his troops to carnage. By ginu'ir 
landing at the Charlestown isthmus, they said, he 
should have cooped the rebels within the peninsula; or by 
aid of a musket proof gunboat he should have dislodged the 
party near the Mystic; and, even at the last, by concentrat- 
ing his force at the rail-fence, he might have taken Prescott 
in the rear, During the evening and night after the battle, 
the air trembled with the groans of the wounded, as they 
were borne over the Charles and through the streets of Bos- 
ton to hospitals, where they were to waste away from the 
summer heat and the scarcity of proper food. ‘The fifth 
regiment suffered most ; the eighteenth and the fifty-ninth, 
which had long been very weak, were utterly ruined; and, 
to the end of the war, the courage of the insurgents in this 
battle of the people, and their skill as marksmen, never wore 
ont of mind. . The loss of officers was observed to be dis- 
proportionately great; and the gloom in the quarters of the 
British was deepened by the reflection that they had fought 
not against an enemy, but against their fellow-subjects and 
Kindred ; not for the promotion of civil or religious freedom, 
‘but for the supremacy of one part of the empire over another. 
Those who, like Abercrombie, died of their wounds, wanted 
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consolation in their last hour; for they had no hope that 
posterity would mark their graves or cherish their memory. 

1776. On the day of the battle, the continental congress 
dune elected its four major-generals. From deference to 
Massachusetts, the first of these was Artemas Ward. Not- 
withstanding his ill-health, he answered; “I always have 
been, and am still ready to devote my life in attempting to 
deliver my native country.” 

‘The American people with ingenuous confidence assumed 
that Charles Lee —the son of an English officer, trained up 
from boyhood for the army —was, as he represented him- 
self, well versed in the science of war, a soldier of ability 
and large experience, and their friend from conviction of 
the equity of their cause. In England, he was better under- 
stood, “From what I know of him,” wrote Sir Joseph 
Yorke, then British minister at the Hague, “he is the worst 
present which could be made to any army.” He left the 
standard of his king, because he saw “no chance of being 
provided for at home,” and, as an adventurer, sought “em- 
ployment in any part of the world.” Clinging to England 
all the while, and holding it “ wretchedness itself not to be 
able to herd with the class of men to which he had been 
nooustomed from his infancy,” he was continually craving 
intimate relations with British general officers and his old 
associates. He looked upon the Americans as “bad com- 
pany,” and unworthy of independence, and he would will- 
ingly have become conspicuous as the instrument to lead 
them back to their allegiance ; but, whatever purpose for evil 
‘or for good rose in his mind, the eddies of his whims were 
sure to disturb its course. No position was too high for 
his conceit; yet he could not steadily pursue intrigues to 
supplant his superiors. He wrote with vivacity and some- 
times with epigrammatic terseness, but never with warmth ; 
for he had no sincerity, and he loved neither man nor 
woman. He was subject to “spleen and gloomy moods;” 
excitable almost to madness, alike violent and versatile, 
He passed for « brave man, but he wanted presence of 
mind, and in sudden danger he quailed. His mobility, 
though sometimes mistaken for activity, only disguised his 
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i - He was poor in council; prodigal of censure ; 
downeast in disaster ; after success, claiming honor not his 
own; apt only to cavil and perplex. He professed to be a 
froe.thinker, after the type of his century; but he had only 
learned of scoffers to deny “the God of the Jews,” curse 
the clergy, and hate orthodox dissenters. Ill-mannered, a 
great sloven, wretchedly profane, always with dogs about 
him, his numerous eccentricities were neither exaggerations 
nor caricatures of any thing American, and in their excess 
disclosed a morbid mind. Having no fellow-feeling with 
the common people, he would have preferred a country of 
slaves under a lenient master to a democratic government. 
His sordid soul had no passion so strong as covetousness ; in 
aflaence, he thonght his income “ miserably scanty,” and he 
was always seeking to escape spending money even on him- 
self. Claiming to “have passed through the higher military 
ranks in some of the most Fespectable services of Europe, 
and to be a major-general of five years’ standing,” he 
had waited upon congress with the thought of being 52775... 
chosen commander in chief. Before he would consent 
to take rank after Ward, whom he despised, he exacted a 
of indemnity on renouncing his British half pay; 
and, at the moment of accepting employment from a body 
which was looking to France for sympathy, he assured his 
of his readiness to serve against the natural hereditary 
enemies of England with the utmost alacrity and zeal. He 
often regretted having hazarded his “all” in the American 
cause. Such wus the man who, in the probable event of 
Ward’s early resignation, would stand next in command to 
Ws: 


‘ashington. 
New York had been asked to propose the third major- 
+ she had more than one citizen of superior military 
talent; but her provincial congress, limiting the choice to 
those who possessed “the gifts of fortune,” selected Philip 
. Montgomery hesitated, saying: “His conse- 
qnence in the province makes him a fit subject for an im. 
portant trust; but has he strong nerves? I could wish 
‘that point well ascertained with respect to any man so em- 
Doubts existed in congress, and the vote for him 
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was not unanimous. Born to opulence, aecustomed to ease, 
of a generous, open, and unsuspicious nature, infirm in 
health, choleric and querulous, Schuyler was ill suited to 
control undisciplined levies of turbulent freemen, or penc- 
trate the wiles of a crafty foe; but he had personal integ- 
rity, social consideration, superiority to envy, and patriot- 
ism so sincere that he zealously used his credit, influence, 
and connections to bring out the resources of his native 
ce. 

For the fourth major-general, the choice fell upon Israel 
Putnam, of Connecticut. Wooster, as well as Spencer, of 
the same colony, stood before him in age and rank, and 
equalled him in love of country and intrepidity; but the 
skirmish at Noddle’s Island“had been heralded as a great 
victory, and the ballot in his favor is recorded as unani- 
mous. Of Massachusetts by birth, at the age of thirty-seven 
he began his career in war with the commission from Con- 
necticut of a second lieutenant, and his service had been 
chiefly asa ranger. He was famous for deeds of personal 
prowess; his approved courage, adventurous life, and ar 
dent support of the rights of the colonies, had made his 
house the resort of the patriots of his neighborhood, himself 
their military oracle ; but at fifty-seven he Was too old to 
be taken from his farm to command a division of an army. 

Next to these came Horatio Gates, as adjutant-general 
with the rank of brigadier. He was shallow, vain, and 
timorous, aud of little administrative ability. His ease of 
manner and comparatively large experience enabled him to 
render service in bringing the incoherent regiments of nov- 
ices into order; but from the first he was restless for high 
promotion, without possessing any one of the qualities 
requisite in a leader. 

‘The continent took up arms, with only one general officer 
who drew to himself the trust and love of the country; with 
not one of the five next below him fit to give him efficient 
aid, still less to succeed to his place, 
ims.  Onthe twenty-first of June, Thomas Jefferson, then 
June. thirty years of age, entered congress, preceded by a 
brilliant reputation as an elegant writer and a courageous 
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and far-sighted statesman. The next day brought tidings 
of the Charlestown battle. In consolation for Warren’s 
death, Patrick Henry exclaimed: “A breach on our affec- 
tions was needed to rouse the country to action.” Congress 
proceeded at once to the election of eight brigadiers, of 
whom all but one were from New England. The first was 
Seth Pomeroy, a gunsmith of Northampton, the warm- 
hearted veteran of two wars; but he was seventy years old, 
and, on perceiving some distrust of his capacity, he retired 
from the camp before receiving his commission. The second 
was Richard Montgomery, of New York, soventh from 
Washington in rank, next to him in merit; an Irishman by 
be ‘well informed as a statesman, faultless in private life, 
from the heart. He was followed by David 
Warstayot Connecticut, an upright old man of sixty-five, 
frngal of his means, but lavish of his life; William Heath, 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts, a patriot farmer, who held high 
rank in the train-bands and had read books on the military 
art, vain, honest, and incompetent; Joseph Spencer, of Con- 
necticut, a man past sixty, a most respectable citizen, but, 
from inexperience, not qualified for councils of war; John 
‘Thomas, a physician, of Kingston, Massachusetts, the best 
general officer of that colony; and John Sullivan, a lawyer 
of New Hampshire, always ready to act, but not always 
thoughtful of what he undertook ; not free from defects and 
foibles; tinctured with vanity and eager to be popular; 
ing, spirited, and able. The last was Nathaniel 
Greene, of Rhode Island, who, after Washington, had no 
in natural resources, unless it were Montgomery. 
At 9 farewell supper, the members of congress all 775, 
rose, a8 they drank n health to “the commander in ‘"** 
chief of the American army ;” to his thanks they listened 
im stillness, for the sense of the difficulties which lay before 
every festal cheer. 
“A kind of destiny has thrown me upon this service :” 
thus Washington announced “the cutting stroke of his 
” to his wife, whose miniature he always wore on 
iis breast from the day of his marriage to his death. On 
the twenty-third of June, day after congress had heard 
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‘the first rumors of the battle st Charlestown, he was es- 


Jobn Adams, as he retarned from this = pride and pomp of 
war,” “I, worm oat with seribbling for my bread and my 


to wear the laarels which I have sown; others to eat the 
‘Dread which I have earned” To bis brother, Washington 


‘went forth not to eat the bread, still less to wear the honors 
of others, bet to harsrd fame and life in the command of an 
army which had neither experienced officers, nor discipline, 
hor permanency, nor proper arms, nor ammunition, nor funds 
for its sapport; encouraged only by the hope that, by self- 
sacrifice, he might unbar the gates of light for mankind. 
mm On Sanday the twenty-fifth, all New York was in 
3* motion. Tryon, the royal governor, who bad arrived 
the day before, was to land from the harbor ; and Washington, 
os gavin Aepedocgeng tee apeeplermpece te 
light-horse, was known to have reached New- 
ark. Seaeehena chicny of tioe Nok kan bore eapeoen Retet 
general congress to respect the king’s government, tho 
and the general were both entitled to be received 
with public honors; but the people intervened to mark 
verses On the news that Washington was to 
judson, the bells were rung, the militia paraded 
gayest trim, and at four o'clock in the afternoon 
os mander in chief, dressed in a uniform of blue, 
‘was received at Lispenard’s by the mass of the inhab- 
stants. Drawn in an open carriage by a pair of white 
horses, he was escorted into the city by nine companies of 
infantry; while multitades, of all ages and both sexes, bent 
thoir eyes on him from the house-tops, the windows, and the 
streets. Night had fallen before Tryon landed. Met by a 
ypany which he himself had commissioned, and by a few 
‘tho magistrates in military costume, he wss attended 
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noiselessly toa house in Broadway. He had expected to 
find the royalists in the undisputed ascendant; and he saw 
himself left almost alone, an object of suspicion, liable at any 
moment to arrest. The false informers of the ministry ex- 
‘used themselves by the suddenness of the “change of meas- 
ures and sentiments ;” and frankly owned that the province 
would fall behind none in opposition to the king and parlia- 
ment. Amazed and dejected, Tryon masked his designs 
under an air of unconcern, and overflowed with bland pro- 
fessions. Washington, who penetrated his insincerity, and 
had no scruple about the propriety of seizing him, directed 
Schuyler to keep a watchfal eye on his movements, and 
‘wrote a warning to congress; but Schuyler, lulled by words 
‘of mildness which concealed the most wary and malignant 
activity, reported that Tryon “would create no trouble.” 

On the twenty-sixth, the provincial congress of New y775, 
York, in their address to Washington, “from whose 9 %™"* 
abilities and virtue they were taught to expect security and 

** declared an accommodation with the mother country 
to be the fondest wish of each American soul, in the fullest 
assurance that, upon such an accommodation, he would cheer- 
fully resign his trust, and become onco more a citizen. 
®When we assumed the soldier, we did not lay aside the 
titizen,” answered Washington for himself and his col- 
Teagues; but, having once drawn the sword, he postponed 
the thought of private life to the “ establishment of Ameri- 
‘can liberty on the most firm and solid foundations.” 

On the next day, the New York congress produced its 
plan of accommodation. Tt insisted on the repeal of obnox- 
ious acts, the undisturbed exercise by the respective colo- 
nies of the powers of internal legislation and taxation, and 
the free enjoyment of the rights of conscience; it conceded 
to Great Britain the power to regulate the wade of the 
whole empire; and, on proper requisitions, promised as- 
sistance in the general defonce, either from the colonies 
Ligae or through a continental congress under a presi- 

ted by the crown. Transmitting their demands 
to ges delegates, they added: “ Use every effort for com- 
Promising this unhappy quarrel ; so that, if our well-meant 
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endeavors shall fail of effect, we may stand unreproachable 
by our own consciences in the last solemn appeal to the 
God of battles.” The spirit of the colony was in harmony 
with the rest of the continent; but here too, as everywhere 
else, preparations for resistance had been deferred ; no more 
than four barrels of powder could be found in the city. 

While Washington was borne toward Cambridge on the 
affectionate confidence of the people, congress, which had 
ag yet supported its commander in chief with nothing be- 
yond a commission, was indulging a hope, by one campaign, 
to dispose the British government to treaty. How to find 
the ways and means for such a temporary resistance was 
their great difficulty. They represented a fertile and wealthy 
continent; but, even if commerce had not ceased, they 
possessed no power to lay taxes of any kind. Necessity 
led, therefore, to the most disastrous of all financial meas- 
ures; thongh the country was already languishing under 
‘the depreciating paper money of the several colonies, con- 
tinental bills of credit to the amount of two millions of 
dollars were authorized, and “the twelve confederated col- 
onies” were pledged for their redemption. 

A code for the government of the continental army was 
adopted. Two more companies of riflemen were asked of 
Pennsylvania, that the eight from that colony might form 
a battalion. The Green Mountain Boys, if they would but 
serye, were allowed the choice of their own officers; and 
as Carleton “was making preparations to invade the colo- 
nies, and was instigating the Indian nations to take up the 
hatchet against them,” Schuyler, who was directed to re- 
pair to Ticonderoga and Crown Point, received authority 
to take possession of St. John’s, Montreal, and any other 
parts of Canada. To the Indians, agents were sent with 
presents and speeches, “to prevent their taking any part 
in the commotions.” Alliances with them were forbid- 
den, except where some emissary of the ministry should 
have concerted with them acts of hostility or an offensive 
league. 

15. On the sixth of July, congress set forth the causes 
and necessity of taking up arms. After recapitulating 
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the wrongs of America, they asked, in words which Edmund 
Burke ridiculed as the “nonsense” of men wholly 
ignorant of the state of parties in England: “Why ju. 
should we enumerate our injuries in detail? By one 
statute it is declared that parliament can of right make laws 
to bind us in all cases whatsoever. What is to defend us 
against so unlimited a power? Not a single man of those 
who assume it is chosen by us; and an American revenue 
would lighten their own burdens in proportion as they in- 
erease ours.” Lord North’s proposal for conciliation they 
condemned as insidiously designed to divide the colonies, 
and leave them nothing but “ the indulgence of raising the 
tribute in their own mode.” After enumerating 
the hostile acts at Lexington and Concord, Boston, Charles- 
town, and other places, the seizure of ships, the intercepting 
of provisions, the attempts to imbody Canadians, Indians, 
and insurgent slaves, they closed their statement in words 
of their new member, Jefferson: “ These colonies now feel 
the complicated calamities of fire, sword, and famine. We 
are reduced to the alternative of choosing an unconditional 
sulmnission to irritated ministers, or resistance by force. 
‘The latter is our choice. We have counted the cost of this 
contest, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery. 
Our cause is just, our union is perfect, our internal resources 
are great, and, if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly 
attainable. Before God and the world, we declare that the 
arms we have been compelled by our enemies to assume 
‘we will employ for the preservation of our liberties; being, 
with one mind, resolved to die free men rather than live 
slaves, We have not raised armies with designs of sepa- 
from Great Britain and establishing independent 
states. Necessity has not yet driven us into that desperate 
measure. We exhibit to mankind the spectacle of a people 
attacked by unprovoked enemies, withoat any imputation 
or even suspicion of offence. In our own native land, in 
defence of the freedom that is our birthright, for the pro- 
tection of our property against violence actually offered, 
we have taken up arms. We shall lay them down when 
hostilities shall cease on the part of the aggressors, and all 
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danger of their being renewed shall be removed, and not 
before.” 


So firm a declaration should have been followed by assum- 
ing powers of government, opening the ports to every 
nation, holding the king’s officers as hostages, and modelling 
a genvral constitution. Such was the counsel of John 
Adams. Franklin knew that there was no longer a time to 

negotiate or entreat ; and to Strahan, the go-between 
FE through whom he had formerly communicated with 

Lord North, he wrote, on the fifth of July: “ You are 
amember of parliament, and one of that majority which has 
doomed my country to destruction. You haye begun to burn 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon your hands! 
they are stained with the blood of your relations! You 
and I were long friends; you are now my enemy, and I am 
yours.” But still Franklin did not attempt to overrule or 
defy the scruples of his colleagues. 

The second petition to the king, drafted by Dickinson, 
put forward Duane’s proposal for a negotiation, to be pre- 
ceded by a truce, The colonies, by refusing to treat sepa- 

-rately and offering to treat jointly, announced their union, 

which thus preceded their independence. Yet, as the king 
would not receive a document from congress, the petition 
was signed by the members individually. Dickinson, confi- 
dent of snecess, was proud of his work. “There is but one 
word in it which I wish altered,” said he, “and that is 
*congress’” Tt is the only word I wish should remain,” 
answered Harrison, of Virginia. 

Having thus owned the continuing sovereignty of the 
king, before whom they presented themselves as bedemen, 
the United Colonies, as a nation dealing with a nation, o 
people spenking to a people, addressed the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. From English institutions they had derived 
the principles for which they had taken up arms, and their 
visions of future greatness were blended with their pride 
as men of English descent. They spoke, therefore, to Eng- 
lishmen as to countrymen and brothers, recapitulating 
their griefs, and plainly setting forth that the repeal of the 
laws of which they complained must go before the disband- 
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ing of their army, or the renewal of commercial inter- 
course, 

‘On the sume day, thanks were addressed to the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and livery of London, for their unsolicited 
sympathy. “North America,” it was further said, “ wishes 
most ardently for a lasting connection with Great Britain 
on terms of just and equal liberty; less than which gener- 
ous minds will not offer, nor brave and free ones receive.” 

‘The desire for harmony was so intense that Rich- 775, 
ard Penn, a proprietary of Pennsylvania and recently 7" 
its governor, a most loyal Englishman, bound by the strong- 
est motives of affection and interest to avert American 
independence, was selected to bear the second petition to 
the throne. He assumed the trust with alacrity, and on 
the twelfth of July embarked on his mission. The hope of 
success grew out of the readiness of the Americans, on the 
eondition of exemption from parliamentary taxation, to bear 
the restraints on their trade; or, as an alternative, to pure 
chase a freedom of trade like that of Scotland, by taxing 
¢hemsclves towards the payment of the national debt. 

From the complacency engendered hy delusive confi- 
dence, congress was recalled to the necessities of the mo- 
ment by a letter from Washington, 
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OHAPTER XLIL 
THE ARMY ROUND BOSTON. 
Juxy, 1775. 


Ox Monday the third of July, Washington rode forth 
from his quarters at Cambridge, numerously at- 
Juy. tended, and, under an ¢lm-tree on the common, 
assumed command of the continental army. A fa- 
yorable opinion had gone before him; but his presence was 
greater than his fame. Of his companions, Mifflin charmed 
by his activity, spirit, and obliging behavior; the intelli- 
gence, culture, and manners of Reed engaged esteem; Lee 
personally excited disgust, but the general persuasion of his 
experience in the art of war, and of his sincerity in 
ing a zealous attachment to “the cause of mankind,” assured 
him the respect of Washington and gratitude from the 
congress in Massachusetts. Gates, who arrived within a 
week, gained friends by his affability, and his usefulness 
in a subordinate station. 

From the first moment of his coming, the commander in 
chief took the hearts of all about him, and of all New Eng- 
Jand; though he himself was unused to the ways of its peo- 
ple, whose character he never could thoroughly understand. 
‘The provincial congress at Watertown welcomed him in a 
cordial address. From Philadelphia, Hancock expressed 
the wish to serve under him; Greene and the Rhode Island 
officers received him with words of affectionate confidence. 
“Now be strong and very courageous,” wrote Trumbull, 
the governor of Connecticut ; “may the God of the armies 
of Israel give you wisdom and fortitude, cover your head in 
the day of battle and danger, and convince our enemies 
that all their attempts to deprive these colonies of their 
rights and liberties are vain.” To Trumbull, Washington 
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made answer: “The cause of our common country calls us 
both to an setive and dangerous duty; Divine Providence, 
which wisely orders the affairs of men, will enable us to 
discharge it with fidelity and success.” 

The camp contained a people in arms, rather than an 
army. No one could tell precisely its numbers or the state 
of its stores. The soldiers had listed under different agree- 
ments, and for periods indefinite but short. Each colony 
had its own rules of military government and its own sys- 
tem of supplies; and the men, chiefly frecholders and sons 
of frecholders, held themselves bound only by a specific 
covenant, of which they interpreted the conditions and re- 
quired the fulfilment. 

While a return of the state of the army was preparing, 
Washington visited the American posts and recon- 
noitred those of the enemy, From Prospect Hill he 7 
took a comprehensive view of Boston and Charles- 
town. Of the latter town, nothing was to be seen but chim- 
neys and rubbish. Above tho ruins rose the tents of the 
i body of the British forces, strongly posted on Bunker 

‘Their sentries extended about one hundred and fifty 

\d Charlestown Neck. On Breed’s Hill there 

was a redoubt; two hundred men kept guard at Moultrie’s 
Point; a battery was planted on Copp’s Hill; three floating 
batteries lay in Mystic River; and a twenty-gun ship was 
afichored below the Charlestown ferry. The light-horse 
and a few men were in the town of Boston; the remainder 
‘were on Roxbury Neck, where they were deeply intrenched 
and strongly fortified, with outposts so far advanced that 
the sentries of the two armies could almost have conversed 


Of the inhabitants of Boston, six thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-three still remained in the town, deprived of 
wholesome food; confined to their houses after ten o'clock 
in the evening; liable to be robbed without redress; ever 

to the malice of the soldiers, and chidden for tears 

as of disloyalty. 
number of the British army should have exceeded 
ten thousand men, besides the complements of ships-of-war 
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and transports, and was estimated by the American council 
of war as likely to amount altogether to eleven thousand 
five hundred ;, yet such were the losses on the retreat from 
Concord, at Bunker Hill, in skirmishes, from sickness, and 
by desertion, that, even after the arrival of all the trans- 
ports, the commanding officer had never more than sixty- 

five hundred effective rank and file, But these were 
JEG. the choicest. troops, profusely supplied with the ma- 

terials of war; and, as he had the dominion of the 
water, he was able, as from a centre, to threaten any one 
point in the straggling line of their besiegers. 

Washington found the American army dispersed in a 
semicircle from the west end of Dorchester to Malden, a 
distance of nine miles. At Roxbury, where ‘Thomas com- 
manded two regiments of Connecticut and nine of Massa- 
chusetts, a strong work, planned by Knox and Waters, 
crowned the hill, and, with the brokenness of the rocky 
ground, secured that pass. The main street was defended 
by a breastwork, in front of which sharpened and well- 
pointed trees, placed with the tops towards Boston, pre- 
yented the approach of light-horse. A breastwork crossed 
the road to Dorchester. The men of Rhode Island were 
partly on Winter Hill, partly at Sewall’s Farm, near the 
south bank of the Charles. The centre of the army was 
with Ward at Cambridge, its lines reaching from the col- 
leges almost to the river. Putnam, with a division of four 
thousand men, composed of troops from Connecticut and 
cight Massachusetts regiments, lay intrenched on Prospect 
Hill. The New Hampshire forces were fortifying Winter 
Hill; assisted perhaps by a Rhode Island regiment, and 
certainly by Poor's Massachusetts regiment, which for want 
of tents had its quarters in Medford. The sentinels and 
smaller posts stretched beyond Malden River. Apart, in 
a thick wood, near where the Charles enters the bay, 
stood the wigwams of about fifty domiciliated Indians of 
the Stockbridge tribe. They were armed with bows and 
arrows, as well as guns; and, on their visit to the camp, 
ywere accompanied by their squaws and little ones. 

The American rolls promised seyenteen thousand men; 
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‘but Washington never had more than fourteen thousand 
five hundred fit for duty. The community in arms 
presented a motley spectacle. In dress there was no JUS. 
uniformity. The companies from Rhode Island were 
furnished with tents, and had the appearance of regular 
troops; others filled the college halls, the Episcopal church, 
and private houses ; the fields were strown with lodges, Some 
were of boards, some of sail-cloth, or partly of both; others 
‘were constructed of stone and turf, or of birch and other 
brash. Some were thrown up in a careless hurry; others 
were curiously wrought with doors and windows, woven 
‘ont of withes and reeds. The mothers, wives, or sisters of 
the soldiers were constantly coming to the camp, with sup- 
plies of clothing and household gifts. Boys and girls, too, 
flocked in with their parents from the country to visit their 
Kindred, and gaze on the emblems and terrors of war. 
comet chaplains kept alive the habit of daily prayer, 

‘and preached the wonted sermons on the day of the Lord. 
‘The habit of inquisitiveness and self-direction stood in the 
way of military discipline ; the men had never learned im- 
plicit obedience, and knew not how to set about it; between 
the privates and their officers there prevailed the kindly 
spirit and equality of life at home. 

In forming a judgment on the deficiency of numbers, 
discipline, and stores of the army, Washington made allow- 
ances for a devoted province like Massachusetts, which had 
so long suffered from anarchy and oppression. “ Their 
spirit,” said he, “has exceeded their strength.” In the 
“great number of able-bodied men, active, zealous in the 
cause, and of unquestionable courage,” he saw the materials 
for a good army; but, accustomed to the watchfulness of 
woodsmen in the vicinity of wily enemies, he condemned 
the want of subordination, and the almost stupid confidence 
of inexperience, which pervaded not only the privates, but 
many of the subalterns. He set diligently about a reform, 
thongh it made “of his life one continued round of vexa- 
tion and fatigue.” The great inefficiency lay with the 
officers. “If they will but do their duty,” said Hawley, 
“there is no fear of the soldiery: * ‘Towards the incom- 

‘you, ve 
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petent, who, in the suddenness of calling together so large 
a body of men, had crowded themselves upward with im~- 
Pportunate selfishness, Washington resolved to show no len- 
ity. By a prompt use of courts-martial, he made many 
examples, and soon introduced the aspect of discipline. 
Every day, Sundays not excepted, thousands were kept at 
work from four till eleven in the morning, strengthening: 
the lines, and fortifying every point which could serve the 
enemy as a landing-place. The strong and uniform will of 
Washington was exerted, with a quict and commanding 
energy, “There are many things amiss in this camp,” said 
the chaplain Emerson; “yet, upon the whole, God is in the 
midst of us.” 

ims. Lee had not been many days in the camp, before 
sly; the British generals in Boston, who knew him well, 
showed a disposition to tamper with him, From Philadel- 
phia, he had, in June, addressed to Burgoyne, his old com- 
rade in Portugal, a public letter condemning American 
taxation by parliament, and tracing the malady of the state 
to the corrupt influence of the crown. In an able reply, 
Burgoyne insisted, for himself and for Howe, that their 
political principles were unchanged, and invited Lee to 
“an interview” within the British lines, for the purpose 
of “such explanations as might tend to peace; for,” said he, 
“I know Great Britain is ready to open her arms upon the 
first overture of accommodation.” Clutching at the office 
of a negotiator, Lee directly requested the Massachusetts 
congress to depute one of their body to be a witness of 
what should pass. That body wisely dissuaded from the 
meeting, and referred him to a council of war for further 
advice, Thwarted in his purpose, Lee publicly declined 
to meet Burgoyne, but sent him a secret communication, 
in which he declared “ upon his honor that the Americans 
had the certainty of being sustained by France and Spain.” 
This clandestine correspondence proved that Lee had then 
no fidelity in his heart, though his treasons may as yet 
have been but caprices. His secret was kept in America, 
but the statement found its way through the British minis- 
try to Vergennes. 
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All the while skirmishes continued. A party of Ameri- 
cans on the eighth of July drove in the British advance 
guard nearest Roxbury, and took several muskets. On the 
evening of the tenth, three hundred volunteers swept Long 
Island, in Boston harbor, of more than seventy sheep and 
fifteen head of cattle, and carried off sixteen prisoners. 
‘Two days later, just after the arrival of six crowded trans- 
ports, Greaton, with one hundred and thirty-six men, went 
again to the same island, and burned the hay which was 
stacked there for the British cavalry. After a few days 
more, companies at Weymouth and Hingham reaped and 
brought off the ripe grain from Nantasket. 

On the fifteenth, the army of Cambridge heard Langdon, 
the president of Harvard College, read the declaration by 
the continental congress for taking up arms, which they 

to mean that the Americans would never 
sheathe the sword till their grievances were redressed ij, 
to their utmost wishes. On the eighteenth, it was 
read on Prospect Hill, amidst such shouts that the British 
on Bunker Hill put themselves in array; but neither then, 
nor even after the arrival of their last transports, did they 
venture an attack or even a sally. 

Tn conformity to the direction of the continental con- 
gress, the people of Massachusetts, holding town-meetings 
according to their usage and their charter, chose a house 
of representatives. Boston took part in the elections; for 
the wanderers from that town were considered as bearing 
with them its living spirit, and the exiles, many of whom 
had not seen each other since they left their homes, came 

at Concord. On the nineteenth, the provincial 
congress dissolved itself for ever; and the new house of 
began the restoration of government by 
James Warren, of Plymouth, as its speaker. The 
following night, Vose, a major in Heath’s regiment, set fire 
to the lighthoase in Boston harbor, bringing off a field- 
piece, a swivel, and the lamps. The boats of a British 
man-of-war, which lay within a mile, pursued the adventur- 
party; but they were in whale-boats, and escaped hy 
rowing. 
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The continental fast was rigidly kept on the twentieth ; 
the next day, the Massachusetts government was perma- 
nently constituted. An annually elected legislature them- 
selves elected an annual council of twenty-eight, and that 
multitudinous body, which also had concurrent legislative 
power, assumed all executive authority. Bowdoin’s name 
stood first on the list of councillors; and, on the organiza- 
tion of the board, he was made their president. His health 
was infirm; but he accepted the post, proving his zeal by 
this conspicuous act of overt treason. In a few weeks, the 
old civil and military offices were abolished, and the seal 
of the commonwealth was changed into an Anglo-Ameri- 
ean, holding a drawn sword, with the motto: Ense petit 
placidam sub libertate quietem,” “ With the sword he seeks 
placid rest under liberty.” Forty thousand pounds were 
assessed on polls and estates; and authority was given to 
issue one hundred thousand more in bills of public credit, 
varying in amount from forty shillings to one. 

“Congress and committees rule every province,” said the 
British commander in chief. He looked about for colonial 
sympathy and contributions of men; but none wished to 

share his confinement. He sent officers to New York 
375. to board emigrant ships from Scotland, in the hope 

to enlist a few Highlanders, Growing more and 
more uneasy, on the twenty-fourth of July he wrote home 
that Boston was “the most disadvantageous place for all 
operations ;” and he wished himself safely at New York. 

To repair the Boston light-house, carpenters were sent 
with a guard of thirty marines. On the evening of the 
thirtieth, Major Tupper attacked them with a party from 
Squantum and Dorchester, killed the lieutenant and one 
man, and captured all the rest of the party, fifty-three in 
number. The Americans had but one man killed and two 
or three wounded. ‘The next day, in general orders, Wash- 
ington praised their gallant and soldier-like conduct. The 
country regarded with amazement what Jefferson called 
“the adventurous genius and intrepidity of the New Eng- 
landers.” 

For all this, Washington, who was annoyed by shoals of 


| 
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selfish importuners, and had not yet become aware how bad 
men clamorously throng round the distributors of offices, 
misjudged the Massachusetts people; but the existence of 
the army was itself a miracle of their benevolence, and its 
sustenance during May, June, and July, cannot be accounted 
for by ordinary rales. There was nothing regularly estab- 
lished, and yet many thousands of men were abundantly 
supplied. Touched by an all-pervading influence, each 
householder esteemed himself a sort of commissary. There 
were no public magazines, no large dealers in provisions; 
‘but the wants of the army rung in the ears of the farmers, 
and, from every cellar and barn-yard and field throughout 
Worcester and Hampshire and even Berkshire, such articles 
of food as could be spared were devoted to the camp, and 
everybody's wagons were used to forward them. But for 
this the forces must have dispersed; how it was done, can- 
not exactly be told; popular enthusiasm keeps little record 
of its sacrifices; only it was done, and, though great 
waste prevailed, the troops of Massachusetts, and for 
‘a long time those of New Hampshire, were fed by 
the unselfish care of the people, without so much as a barrel 
of flour from the continental congress, It was time for 
“the confederated colonies” to interpose, 


1975. 
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‘all that he saw, he had little power to govern and 
‘a body of men whose education and manners were 
| Sncongenial to his own. 

Compelled to look at the condition of the army, congress 
‘ill shrunk from every act that could endanger the accept- 
ance of its petition to the king. Except the companies of 

__ fiflemen, who were enlisted only for one year, it called into 

Leing no troops whose period of service extended beyond 
‘the time when an answer to that petition was expected. 
On the side of Canada, it little more than sanction 
the employment of a body of five thousand men for the 
protection of the border and the frontier, and confirm 

Schuyler in his command, subject to its own former orders 
and the future instructions of the commander in chief. 
Washington, who had represented the necessity of an army 
of twenty-two thousand men in Massachusetts, was author- 
ized to keep up that number; but no method for obtaining 
troops was proposed beyond recommendations to the sev- 
| eral governments of New England and New York; and no 
| leave was given for permanent enlistments. 
| Thus far Franklin, who was constant in his attend- ir, 
ance, had left his associates to sound their own way and 1g 
shape their own policy; but he could maintain silent reserve 
no longer. After mature reflection, and after consulting 
with others, especially with Jefferson, on the twenty-first of 
July, the statesman, who, twenty-one years before, had at 
Albany reported a plan of union of provinces, submitted an 
outline for confederating the colonies in one nation. Each 
colony was to retain and amend its own laws and constitu- 
tion according to its separate discretion, while the powers of 
the general government were to include all questions of war, 
peace, and alliance; commerce, currency, and the establis 
‘ment of posts; the army, the navy, and Indian affairs; the 
management of all lands not yet ceded by the natives; the 
planting of new colonies; the settlement of all intercolonial 
disputes, The common treasury was to be supplied, and 
taxes to be laid and collected, by the several colonies in 
“proportion to their numbers. Congress was to consist of 
one body only, whose members were to be apportioned tri- 

















ennially according to population, to be annually chosen, 
and to sit in each colony in rotation. To wield the execu- 
tive power, it was to select out of its own members a council 
of twelve, of whom one third were to be annually renewed. 

Every colony of Great Britain in North America, and 
even Ireland, which was still classed with the colonies, was 
invited to accede to the union. The imperfections in the 
new constitution, which time and experience would surely 
reveal, were to be amended by congress with the approba- 
tion of a majority of the colonial assemblies. Unless Britain 
should consent to make acceptable retractions and indemni- 
ties, the confederation was to be perpetual. The restriction 

was inserted from deference to the state of mind in 
Juy. the convention; in the intention of Franklin, the 

plan was an immediate declaration of independence 
and an effective system of a self-perpetuating republic. His 
scheme aimed at a real, ever enduring union; and it con- 
tained the two great elements of American political life, 
the domestic power of the several states, and the limited 
sovereignty of the central government. 

The proposition of Franklin was, for the time, put aside. 
‘The future confederacy was never to number fewer members 
than thirteen; for news now came that Georgia “was no 
more the defaulting link in the American chain.” On the 
fourth of July, it had met in provincial congress; and on 
the sixth had adhered to all the measures of resistance. It 
had also resolved neither to purchase nor to employ any 
slave imported from Africa after that day. 

Lord North’s proposal had already been declared inade- 
quate; but as it was founded on joint resolves of parliament, 
officially recommended by Lord Dartmouth, and referred by 
Virginia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to the decision of 
congress, Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, and Richard 
Henry Lee were constituted a committee to report on its 
conditions as a basis for the desired accommodation. Mean- 
time, congress remembered the friendly interposition of 
Jamaica, whose peculiar situation as an island of planters 
forbade active assistance, but whose good wishes ministered 

ii America and Ireland also came nearer to each 
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other. In July, the merchants of Dublin applauded the 
Earl of Effingham for “ refusing to draw his sword against 
the lives and liberties of his fellow-subjects in America ;” in 
the same month, congress sent to Ireland a pledge of their 
unalterable sympathy, and their joy that their own trials 
had extorted some mitigation of its wrongs. Howe 
was of an Irish family; to the Irish, therefore, they 778. 
their amazement at finding his name in the 
catalogue of their enemies; and they fletched their complaint 
by adding: “ America loved his brother.” 

While these addresses were in progress, the British gov- 
ernment was exerting every nerve to provide the means of 
reducing America; and for that end, Guy Johnson, acting 
independently of Carleton, was lavishing promises on the 
Six Nations and the savages of North-west Canada, An 

jaois chief, who attended the conference at Montreal, 
consented to take home a war-belt, emblazoned with the 
hatchet, but would engage himself no further; while the 
other savages, for whom a pipe of wine was broached, drank 
the blood of a Bostonian, ss the ox on which they feasted 
was named, and sang the war-song, with promises of prowess 
when they should be called to the field. 

‘Yet the majority of the congress, scrupulous not to out- 
run the convictions and sympathies of their constituents, 
and pleasing themselves by confiding in the speedy restora- 
tion of peace, not only made no adequate preparations for 
resistance, but would not even consent to relieve the state 
of anarchy by sanctioning the institution of governments in 
the several colonies. The hesitancy of so many members, 

fially of Dickinson, incensed John Adams, who main- 
tained that the fifty or sixty men composing the congress 
should at once form a constitution for a great empire, pro- 
‘vide for its defence, and in that safe attitude await the 
decision of the king. His letters to New England, avowing 
these opinions, were intercepted ; and, so little were the 
central colonies prepared for the bold advice, they were 
— Dy the royalists as the surest way of destroying 
fis influence, und heaping obloquy upon hisname. So hard 
it was to rend the tie that bound America to England! The 
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most decisive measure of congress was the adoption of the 
ace asa by Jefferson, on Lord North’s proposal for 


a5. sre American congress asked of the kinga cessation 
July. of hostilities, and a settlement of the disputed 

by aconcert between the crown and the collective colonies ; 
Lord North offered, as the British ultimatum, to treat sep- 
arately with each assembly for grants towards the 
defence and for its own civil government, with the promise 
that parliament would abstain from taxing the province that 
should offer satisfactory terms. This offer was pronounced 
unreasonable, because it implied a purchase of the forbear- 
ance of parliament at an uncertain price ; invidious, as likely 
to divide the colonies, and leave the dissatisfied to resist 
alone; unnecessary, for America had ever voluntarily con- 
tributed fully, when called upon as freemen ; insulting, since 
the demand for money was made with fleets and armies; 
‘unjust, as it asked increased contributions without renoune- 
ing as an equivalent the monopoly of trade; unwarrantable, 
as a wrongful intermeddling in the colonial support of civil 
government; unsatisfactory, since it left the obnoxious acts 
unrepealed ; insufficient, as it did not renounce the claim of 
a right to alter colonial charters and laws; insincere, as 
coming from a minister who had declared “that he would 
never treat with America, till he had brought her to his 
feet;” and delusive, as it offered no option but of devasta- 
tion or abject submission. If the king would order a truce 
and point out a method for treating with the colonies jointly, 
they would desire nothing better than a colonial constitution, 
to be established by a mutual agreement, 

Content with this declaration, congress shunned energetic 
measures, Franklin was selected to organize a post-office, 
and thus came to be known as the first postmaster-general ; 
a hospital was agreed to for the army, and Benjamin Church 
elected its director; the rate of pay of officers and soldiers 
‘was finally settled; but these yotes added no real strength; 
what was wanting was money and munitions of war. For 
money, 4 third million of dollars was ordered to be struck 
in paper bills. To promote their credit, some mode for re- 
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deeming them must be devised. There was no commerce, 
and therefore no hope of revenue from duties upon imports. 
Besides, congress had no power to enforce taxes of any kind. 
Tt was necessary, therefore, to charge each separate colony 
with the obligation to provide for sinking its quota of the 
bills issued by the general congress, Here, at the creation 
of the national finances, the question arose as to the proper 
principle for the apportionment, whether wealth or popu- 
ltion; and, if population, whether slaves should be num- 
as well as freemen. After a long opportunity for 

deliberation, it was agreed that population should constitute 
the distributive rule; and that all persons, including free 
negroes, mulattoes, and slaves, should be counted. Thus, 
to the correet principle of “ no representation, no taxation,” 
and of representation in proportion to population, was added 
the injustice of taxation in proportion to representation; so 
that the continental revenue was to be sustained by a col- 
leetive poll-tax. Of four annual instalments, by which the 
continental notes were to be redeemed, the carliest was 
adjourned to the last day of November, 1779; in other 
words, was adjourned indefinitely. Paper money, which 
Was never to be redeemed but by the concurring action of 
twelve or thirteen colonies at distant periods, was virtually 
irmedeemable, and would surely depreciate with rapidity; 
yet the united colonies had no other ayailable resource, 
When they rose against a king who easily commanded annu- 
ally twenty millions of pounds sterling in solid money. 

There was no mode of obtaining munitions of war but by 
throwing open the ports and inviting commerce, especially 
with the Freneh and Dutch colonies; yet the last act 
of congress, before its adjournment, was the renewal —jijy. 
of the agreement, neither directly nor indirectly to 
export any merchandise or commodity whatever to Great 
Britain, Ireland, or to the British, or even to the foreign, 
‘West Indies. 

On the first day of August, congress adjourned for five 
weeks, leaving the insurgent country with no representative 
of its unity but Washington and the army. 





CHAPTER XLIYV, 


AMERICA AWAITS THE KING'S DECISION. 
Aveust, Serremser, 1775. 


Tue duties of Washington were more various and bur- 
densome than ever devolved upon a European com- 
422 mander. In the absence of an organized continental 
government, and with a most imperfect one in 
Massachusetts, it fell on him to take all thought for his 
army, from its general direction to the smallest want of his 
soldiers, Conspicuous before the world, with apparently 
no limiting authority at his side, he made it his rule, as a 
military chief, to obey most scrupulously the civil power, 
which, from its inchoate character, was feeble and uncertain, 
prompt to resolve rashly, destitute of system, economy, and 
consistent perseverance. In his intercourse with the neigh- 
boring colonial governments, whose good-will was his main 
resource, he showed the same deference to their laws, the 
same courtesy to their magistrates; and his zeal to give 
effectiveness to his power never hurried him beyond his 
self-prescribed bounds, Congress had voted him five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in its rapidly depreciating paper, but 
the persons who were to sign the bills were dilatory; and 
in a scene of confusion and discord, without money, without 
powder, without artillery, without proper arms, he was yet 
expected to organize victory and drive the British from 
Boston. 

By the fourth of August, the army was already formed 
into three grand divisions, at Roxbury, Cambridge, and 
Winter Hill, under the respective command of Ward, Lee, 
and Putnam. Each division consisted of two brigades, each 
brigade of about six regiments; but Washington was still 
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unable to return the fire of the enemy; for when, with 
considerable difficulty, he obtained an accurate return of 
the amount of powder on hand, he found not more than 
enough to furnish his men with nine rounds of cartridge. 
‘The extremity of danger could not be divulged, even while 
he was forced to apply in every direction for relief. To 
Qooke, the governor of Rhode Island, he wrote on the 
fourth of August for every pound of powder and lead that 
could be spared from that colony; no quantity, however 
small, was beneath notice. He invoked the enterprise of 
John Brown and other merchants of Providence; be , 
sent an address to the inhabitants of Bermuda, ‘His pe 
importunate messages were extended even to New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and for his aid those 
colonies readily left themselves bare, till small supplies could 
arrive from South Carolina and Georgia. 

Tn all his wants, Washington had no safe trast but in 
the spirit of the country, and that never failed him, Be- 
tween the twenty-fifth of July and the seventh of August, 
fourteen hundred riflemen, a greater number than congress 
had anthorized, arrived in the eamp. A company from 
Virginia had Daniel Morgan for its captain, one of the best 
officers of the revolution. His early life was so obscured 
by poverty, that no one remembered his parents or his 

or if he had had sister or brother. Supported 
by his daily Inbor, he was yet fond of stady, and he learned 
by slow degrees to write well. Migrating from New Jersey, 
he became a wagoner in Virginia in time to witness Brad- 
dock’s expedition. In 1774, he again saw something of war, 
having descended the Ohio with Dunmore. The danger 
cf his country called him into action, which was his appro- 
priate sphere. In person he was more than six feet high 
and well proportioned, of an imposing presence, moving 
with strength and grace, of a hardy constitution that defied 

i hunger, and cold. His open countenance was the 
mirror of an ingenuous nature. He could glow with ve- 
hement anger, but passion never mastered his power of 
discernment; and his disposition was sweet and peaceful, 
60 that he delighted in acts of kindness, harbored neither 
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mulice nor revenge, and made his house the home of cheer- 
fulness and hospitality. His faculties were quickened by 

the nearness of danger, which he was sure to be 

to meet. An instinctive discrimination of character as- 

sisted him in choosing among his companions those in 

whom it was wise to confide; and a reciprocal sympathy 

made the obedience of his soldiers an act of affectionate 

confidence. Of all the officers whom Virginia sent into 

the war, next to Washington, Morgan was the greatest; _ 
equal to every occasion in the camp or before an enemy, 

‘unless it were that he knew not how to be idle or to retreat. 

‘Tn ten days after he received his commission, he attracted 

to himself from the valley a company of ninety-six, His 
first lieutenant was John Humphreys ; his second, William 

Heth ; his sergeant, Charles Porterfield. No captain ever 

commanded braver soldiers, or was better supported by his 
officers; in twenty-one days they marched from Winchester 

in Virginia to Cambridge. 

Tn Maryland, Michael Cresap, then just thirty-three years 
old, on receiving notice by the committee of Frederick to 
raise a company, despatched a messenger beyond the Alle- 
ghanies; and, at his bidding, two-andtwenty of his old 
companions in arms came swift as a roe or a young hart 
over the mountains, From the east side, so many volun- 
teered that he could pick his men; and with light step 
and dauntless spirit they marched to the siege of Boston, 
Cresap moved among them as their friend and father ; but 
he was not destined to take a further part in the war. 
Driven by illness from Washington's camp, he died on his 
way home at New York, where he was buried with honor 
as 4 martyr. The second Maryland company was com- 
manded by Price, whose lieutenant was Otho Holland 
Williams. 
ims, _ Of the cight companies from Pennsylvania, William 
06 ‘Thompson was colonel. ‘The second in command 
was Edward Hand, a native of Ireland, who had come over 
as a surgeon’s mate. One of the captains was Hendricks, 
long remembered for his stateliness of person and his heroic 
soul. 
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‘The alacrity with which these troops came together 
showed that the public mind was roused on the Ohio and 
beyond the Blue Ridge, not less than in New England. 
On the fourteenth of June, congress authorized their enlist- 
ment ; and in less than sixty days twelve companies were in 
the camp, having come on foot from four to eight hundred 
miles. The men were strong and of great endurance, 
many of them more than six feet high; they wore leggins 
and moccasons, and an ash-colored hunting-shirt with a 
double cape; each one carried a rifle, a hatchet, a small 
axe, and a hunter's knife. They could subsist on a little 
parched corn, and game, killed as they went along; at 
night, wrapped in their blankets, they willingly made a 
tree their canopy, the carth their bed. The rifle in their 
hands sent its ball with unerring precision a distance of 
two or three hundred yards. Their motto was; “ Lingnry 
on pears.” They were the first troops levied under the 
authority of the continental congress, and they formed the 
best corps in the camp. Accustomed to the noble inde- 
pendence of the woods, they yet gave an example of sub- 
ordination, discipline, and vigilance. Enlisted for a year 
only, many of them, both officers and men, continued in 
the service during the war, and distinguished themselves 
in almost every field. They taught Frederic of Prussia to 
introduce into his service light bodies of sharpshooters, 
and their example has modified the tactics of European 
armies. 

On the twenty-ninth of July, a party of riflemen found 
their way behind the guard which the British had advanced 
‘on the side of Charlestown, and, before it could be sup- 
ported, killed two men and took five prisoners. 

On the ninth of August, the Faleon” was seenfrom 4775, 
Cape Ann in chase of two schooners bound to Salem, 4" 
One of these was taken ; a fair wind waited the other into 
Glonecester harbor, Linzee, the captain of the “Falcon,” 
followed with his prize, and, after anchoring, sent his lieu 
and thirty-six men in a whale-boat and two barges to 
under his bow the schooner that had escaped. As 


armed with muskets and swivels, boarded 











her at her cabin windows, men from the shore fired on them, 
killing three and wounding the lieutenant in the thigh. 
Upon this, Linzee sent his prize and a cutter to cannonade 
the town. The broadside which followed did little injury; 
and the Gloucester men kept up a fight for several hours, 
till, with the loss of but two, they took both schooners, the 
cutter, the barges, and every man in them. Linzee lost 
thirty-five men, or half his erew. The next day, he warped 
off; carrying away no spoils except the skiff, in which the 
wounded lieutenant had been brought away. 

17 Meantime, Gage endeavored to terrify the Ameri- 
4% eans and cheer his own soldiers by foretelling the 
coming of thousands of Russians and Hessians and Hano- 
verians. Performing no one act of courage during the 
summer, he vented his ill-humor on his unhappy prisoners ; 
throwing officers of high rank indiscriminately into a felon’s 
jail, to languish of wounds and even to undergo amputation. 
Pleading for “kindness and humanity” as the “joint rale 
for their treatment of prisoners,” Washington remonstrated ; 
but Gage scorned to promise reciprocity to rebels, menaced 
“dreadful consequences” for any “barbarity” shown to 
British prisoners, and further replied: “Britons, ever pre- 
eminent in mercy, have overlooked the criminal in the cap- 
tive; your prisoners, whose lives by the laws of the Iand 
are destined to the cord, have hitherto been treated with 
care and kindness; indiscriminately it is trae, for I ac- 
knowledge no rank that is not derived from the king.” 
Consulting with Lee, Washington, who knew Gage from 
the day when his want of presence of mind lost the battle 
on the Monongahela, rejoined ; “I shall not stoop to retort 
and invective. You affect, sir, to despise all rank not de- 
rived from the same source with your own. I cannot con- 
ceive one more honorable than that which flows from the 
uncorrupted choice of a brave and free people, the purest 
source and original fountain of all power. Far from mak- 
ing it a plea for cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity would 
comprehend and respect it.” Towards his supercilious ad- 
versary, Washington professed the purpose of retaliation, 
as he sent the British officers who were his prisoners into 
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the interior; but he privately countermanded the order, 
and allowed them liberty on parole. The lenity was ill 
requited, One of them, Stanhope by name, was base 
enough to forfeit his honor. 

The arrival of re-enforcements and recruits could not 
inspirit Gage to venture outside of his lines, His pent-up 
troops, impaired by skirmishes, desertions, and most of all 
by sickness, were disheartened by their manifestly “disad- 

situation.” His own timorousness, presaging 
“a long and bloody war,” figured to itself the magjtime 
powers of Europe taking possession of some of the prov- 
inces, sind a southern governor falling a prey to negroes, 
He confessed to Dartmouth his fears for his own safety ; 
that nothing could justify his risking an attack; that even 
to quit Boston safely would require the greatest secrecy. 

Washington was all the while more closely investing 
the town. In the night following the twenty-sixth 
of August, with a fatigue party of a thousand, a J] 

‘of twenty-four hundred, he took possession of 
freee Hill. On the next day, Gage began a cannonade, 
which for the need of powder could not be returned. On 
the twenty-eighth, the British were seen drawn up on Bunker 
Hill; and Washington, notwithstanding his want of am- 
munition, offered battle by marching five thousand men 
to Ploughed Hill and Charlestown road. Silence was ob- 
served on both sides till three in the afternoon, when it 
appeared that the British would not accept the challenge. 
But, three days later, Gage enjoyed the triumph of cutting 
down the Boston Liberty Tree; and when maurading ox- 

returned with sheep and hogs and cattle, captured 
from islands and along shore, the bells were rung as for a 
viotory. 

Notwithstanding present weakness, Washington saw in 
the courage and patriotism of the country the warrant of 
ultimate success, and was eager to take every advantage 
which his resources warranted. ‘Looking beyond the re- 
covery of Boston, he revolyed in his mind how the conti- 
nent might be closed up against Britain. He rejected a 
Hlan for an expedition into Nova Scotia; but earning from 
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careful and various inquiries that the Canadian peasantry 
were well disposed to the Americans, and that the domicili- 
ated Indian tribes desired neutrality, he resolved to direct 
the invasion of Canada from Ticonderoga, and, by way of 
the Kennebec and the Chaudiére, to send a party to sur- 
prise Quebec, or at least draw Carleton to its relief, and 
thus lay open the road to Montreal. 

‘The war gradually spread over the sea. The assembly 
of Rhode Island, in June, directed its committee of safety 
to charter and fit out two armed vessels to protect the 
trade of the colony. In July, the legislature of Connect- 
icut ordered the equipment of two armed vessels by the goy- 
ernor, fox the defence of its sea-coast. In the same month, 
the committees of safety of South Carolina and Georgia 
sent out cruisers to watch for a ship expected with gun- 
powder. Most of the colonies had vessels out on similar 
errands. Early in Angust, Washington proposed that 
Rhode Island should attempt the hazardous project of 
seizing a public magazine in Bermuda; for, said he, “we 
are in a situation which requires us to run all risks.” But, 
before the advice could be carried out, George Ord, in a 
‘sloop despatched from Philadelphia by Robert Morris under 
pretence of a trading voyage to New Providence, had 
taken the magazine by surprise, and, in conjunetion with a 
schooner from South Carolina, had carried off more than a 
hundred barrels of powder. On the twenty-sixth, Rhode 

Island instructed its delegates in congress to propose 
= a continental navy. On the second of September,’ 

Washington, acting under his general powers, in- 
structed Broughton of Marblehead, as an army captain, 
“to take command of a detachment of the army of the 
United Colonies,” in a schooner equipped at the continental 
expense, and to intercept all vessels laden with supplies for 
the British army. Other vessels were employed under the 
federal authority, with good success, 

Solicitations to distribute continental troops along the 
New England shore, wherever British marauding parties 
threatened a descent, were invariably rejected. The gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, who for the defence of that province 
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desired to keep back 2 portion of the newly raised levies, 
resented a refusal, as an unmerited neglect of a colony that 
was foremost in its exertions; but the general ex- 

plained with dignity that he must prosceute great gli 
plans for the common safety; that the campaign 

could not depend on the piratical expeditions of two or 
three men-of-war, while numerous detachments, to guard 
the coast, would amount to the dissolution of the army. 

From his arrival in Cambridge, “his life was one contin- 
ual round of vexation and fatigue.” The troops of Con- 
neeticut and Rhode Island were engaged only to the first 
of December, those of Massachusetts only to the end of the 
year; and no provision had been made for filling their 
places. The continental currency, as well as that of all the 
provinces, was rapidly depreciating, and even of such paper 
money the paymaster had not a single dollar in hand. The 
commilssary-general had strained his credit to the utmost 
for subsistence for the army ; so had Mifflin, who in August 
had been appointed quartermaster-general. The greater 
part of the troops submitted to a necessary reduction from 
their stated allowance with a reluctance bordering upon 
mutiny. There were no adequate means of storing wood 
against the cold weather, or procuring blankets and shelter. 
Washington wonld gladly have attempted a decisive blow ; 
but, in September, his council of war agreed unanimously 
that an attack on Boston was not to be hazarded, The 

iu expected tidings of the rout and expulsion of the 
British, although the want of powder, of which his stock 
proved Jess than his worst apprehensions, compelled him to 

, from a cause which he concealed. 

Under every discouragement from the conflicting rules 
‘nd agreements, laws and usages, of separate colonies, he 
toiled to form an army which he yet knew must fall away 
from him before victory could be achieved ; and “ braving 
the shafts of censure, and pledging a soldier’s fame, which 
‘was dearer to him than life,” he silently submitted to the 
ee ‘of having adopted from choice the system of inac- 

at which his soul revolted. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
CONDITION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Juty—Ocroser, 1775. 


Ix the colonies which were not immediately involved in 
the war, the officers of the crown should have shown 

1 self-possession and forbearance. Adopting this sys 
tom, William Franklin, the governor of New Jersey, 

was ever on the alert to soothe, divide, or confuse the 
patriots; professed an equal regard for the rights of the 
people and the royal prerogatives; continued the usual 
sessions of the assembly; and, where the authority of his 
office was diminished, confined himself to complaint, re- 
monstrance, or advice. But the self-organized, popular goy- 
ernment moved side by side with that of the king; the 
provincial congress which assembled in May, and again by 
adjournment in August, directed a general association, toot 
cognizance of those who held back, assumed the regulation 
of the militia, apportioned a levy of ten thousand pounds, 
excused the Quakers from bearing arms though not from 
contributing to relieve distress, and, by providing for the 
yearly election of its successors, severed from the colonial 
legislature the appointment of future delegates to the gon- 
eral congress. The new provincial congress, chosen with 
all the forms of law by the qualified voters of each county, 
came together in October ; and, while they anxiously prayed 
for the reestablishment of harmony with Britain, they so 
far looked to the contingency of war as to offer to raise 
four thousand minute men, and actually to enroll two regi- 
ments for the continental service. It was on this occasion 
that William Alexander, commonly called the Earl of Stir- 
ling, a man of courage, intelligence, and promptitude, 
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though a member of the royal council, entered the army as 
colonel of the battalion of East New Jersey. The attempt 
to raise money by taxation having failed, the expenses were 
met by a reluctant issue of thirty thousand pounds in bills 
of credit. 

The disposition of New Jersey to languor was con- 1775. 
firmed by Pennsylvania, where, from the first, Dickin- 
son acted in concert with the proprietary government ; and 
the ardent patriots, who had less command of public confi- 
dence, less influence with the religious parties, less tried 
ability in statesmanship, less social consideration in the city 
which was then the most populous and most wealthy in 
British America, yielded to his guidance. The first Penn- 
sylvania convention, in June, 1774, electing as its president 
the opalent merchant Thomas Willing, long an opponent of 
independence, aimed at no continuing political organization, 
and even referred the choice of the Pennsylvania delegates 
to congress to the house of representatives, in which loyal- 
ists held the majority, and Galloway exercised unrestricted 
way. At the second convention, held in January, 1775, 
the president, Joseph Reed, exerted all his influence, in 
poblic and in private, to defeat the intention of arming and 
disciplining the province, and to confine the votes as much 
4s possible to the encouragement of manufactures and agri- 
eulture; and, while with a clear eye he foresaw that the 
coming summer would form an epoch in history, he desired 
to be known to the ministry as a person who, though 
opposed to parliamentary taxation, had such weight and 
influence in the province that the British government upon 
the whole might wish him to be on their side. It was 
‘noticed that Dickinson did not make his appearance in the 
meeting till the day before its dissolution, and then only to 
ward off the taunts of his enemies. The convention once 
more left every thing to the legislature; though a motion 
prevailed, empowering the committee of Philadelphia to 
give notice, if a provincial congress should again become 


necessary. 
‘The events at Lexington and Bunker Hill did not shake 
the purpose of Dickinson to prevent the meeting of another 


—— 
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convention. His wish that the province should move in 
unbroken array led him even to importune his opponent 

Galloway not to refuse a seat in the next continental 
17. congress; and Galloway was excused only at his own 

urgent request. Had Pennsylvania intrusted the 
direction of measures of resistance to a convention, com- 
posed of men free from religious scruples about taking up 
arms and unshackled by oaths of allegiance, domestic con- 
flict would have been evaded. But the wealth and social 
influence of Philadelphia deprecated a revolutionary govern- 
ment, which must emanate from undetermined constituencies 
and exercise powers undefined; they, therefore, for a time, 
made common cause with the proprietary. The family of 
Penn had recovered public regard. Converts to the An- 
glican church, their Episcopacy was yet of a mild form, 
fre from intolerance and proselyting zeal; and from their 
interests and their position they were the most sincere 
friends to conciliation with Britain. Their apostasy from 
the Society of Friends was so far forgiven, that their policy 
received the support of the rigid Quakers, whose religions 
scraples confined them to long-suffering, or peace, or, at 
furthest, to passive resistance. To these elements of power, 
Dickinson, who claimed to lead the patriot party of Penn- 
sylvania, added his influence. 

The system was wise, if nothing was intended beyond 
efforts for the restoration of harmony ; but it did not provide 
for ulterior measures. The proprietary and his immediate 
friends had ties of loyalty which they never would break, 
and, to defeat independence, were swayed by interested 
motives which would increase in strength in proportion as 
the necessity for independence should appear. Insincerity, 
therefore, marked the character of the assembly ; no vigorous 
action proceeded spontaneously from its members. Many 
of them, who had long held their seats and hankered after 
areelection, were led step by step to seemingly bold reso- 
lutions; the friends of the proprietary desired to keep up such 
4n appearance as would prevent a transfer of the direction 
of affairs to a popular convention; the governor and the 
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assembly understood their relative position perfectly; he 
joined with them in such acts as could be justified 
before the king; they, by their own separate vote, 1775. 
adopted the measures which could not receive his 


pointed a committee of safety, but with Dickinson at its 
head, and placed at its disposition thirty-five thousand 
pounds in bills of credit. At the adjourned session, in 
September, various memorials were presented from pri- 


their representatives ; but they were laid on the table. The 
coalition was too powerful to be overthrown in the house, but 
murmurs and well-founded suspicions prevailed out of doors; 
Franklin saw the folly of temporizing, dispassionately ex- 
pressed his opinions, and bided his time. 

‘The provinces of Delaware and Pennsylvania were under 
one executive head ; and their inhabitants interchangeably 
service in one or both. Mackean, an efficient member 
of the committee of Philadelphia, was the leading delegate 
from Delaware for the continent. The conduct of that little 
colony was unequivocal ; its assembly unreservedly assented 
to the measure of keeping up an armed force, and unani- 
mously assumed their share of the expense. Its first con- 
vention, its assembly, and its council of safety, moved 
in harmony. 

‘The people of Maryland, happier than that of Pennsyl- 
vania, escaped intestine dissensions and insured unanimity, 
‘by passing over the proprietary government and intrusting 
the conduct of resistance to a series of conventions, The 
pradent, the slow, the hesitating, were allowed an influence ; 
but, from the first, all parties acquiesced in the principle of 
deriving power from the people ; and the province, however 
its movement was sometimes retarded, proceeded conrage- 
ously in an unbroken line. In November, 1774, it adhered 
to the association adopted in the general congress, and its 

‘was confirmed by the austerity of religious zeal. 

an adjourned session in December, the Maryland con- 
vention, fifty-five members being present from sixteen 
counties, resolved unanimously to resist to the utmost of 


a 
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their power taxation by parliament, or the enforcement of 
the penal acts against Massachusetts, To this end they 
voted with equal unanimity a well-regulated militia, to be 
composed of all the freemen of the colony, between fifteen 
and sixty. They resolved also that all former difiiculties 
about religion or politics from henceforth should cease, and 
be for ever buried in oblivion; so that with the establish- 
ment of the republic, the Catholic had the assurance of 
recovering his rightful political equality in the kind which 
a Catholic proprietary had set apart for religious freedom. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who, under the British goy- 
ernment, had not had so much 2s a vote at the polls, was 
placed unanimously on the committee of correspondence, 

Tt was throughout the continent a subject of regret that 
the zeal of Dulany had grown cool. As he kept silent, the 
foremost man in Maryland was Samuel Chase, like Dulany 
a lawyer; less circumspect and less careful of appearances, 
Being six feet in height and of a large broad frame, he was 
imposing by his strength. In character he was downright, 
brave, and persevering; capable of error from rashness or 
self-will, but not capable of faltering in the cause which 
he approved. Vehement even to a fault, of a warm and 
sanguine temperament, gruff and impatient of useless words, 
he did not always speak softly or shun coarse invective; 
but his undaunted spirit, his fierce independence of mind, 
his unbending energy, his scorn of plausible hypocrisy, his 
eloquence which corresponded with the vigor of his nature, 
justly won for him the confidence of Maryland, 

‘That province, like other colonies, had hoped for the re- 

covery of American rights through the interruption 
ams. of trade; but in April, 1775, a day or two before the 

arrival of news from Lexington, on occasion of a rumor 
that New York city was to be fortified and garrisoned, they 
gaye their delegates discretion to proceed “ even to the last 
extremity, if indispensnbly necessary for the safety and 
preservation of their liberties and privileges.” 

The proprietary at this time had no hold on public af 
fection from historic recollections; for he was an illegiti- 
mate infant child of the late libertine Lord Baltimore, the 
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last of that name; and it might seem a shame to a common- 
‘woalth that its executive power should be transferable by 
disposition to a bastard. Yet the party of the 
was strong and wary; had struck deep root into 
the soil of Maryland itself, and counted Dulany among its 
friends. The lieutenant-governor, Robert Eden, who had 
maile himself beloved, did not attempt to raise the king’s 
standard, maintaining a prudent reserve and acquiescing in 
what he could not prevent or alter; so that he and the 
Proprietary party were regarded in the strife as neutrals, 
not hostile to the American claims of right. 

The convention which met at Annapolis on the 175, 
twenty-sixth of July resolved fully to sustain Massa- 
chusetts, and meet force by force. They saw “ no alternative 
but base submission or manly resistance.” They therefore 
“approved of the opposition by arms to British troops.” 
‘The temporary government which was instituted was, in its 
form, a universal association of the people of Maryland, one 
by one. Recognising the continental congress as invested 
with a general supervision, it managed internal affairs 
through a provincial council of safety, and subordinate ex- 
eutive committees, which were appointed in every county, 
parish, or hundred, It directed the enrolment of forty 
companies of minute men; established a military code; 
authorized the emission of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars, in bills varying in amount from sixteen 
dollars to two thirds of a dollar; and it extended the fran- 
chise to all freemen having a visible estate of forty pounds 
sterling, so that Protestant and Catholic might hencefor- 
ward go to the polls together. The government thus in- 
stituted was administered with regularity and lenity. 

_ By the prudent inactivity of the governors of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, those four 
colonies awaited the decision of Great Britain in tranquil 
lity; south of the Potomac, Dunmore precipitated a conflict, 
‘hich the people of Virginia, educated in the love of con- 
itutional monarchy, and disinclined to change for the 
take of change, would gladly have avoided. In spite of 
their wishes, the retreat of the governor from Williamsburg 
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foreshadowed the end of the colonial system. The house 
endeavored not to take things out of their old channel. 
They revived the memory of Lord Botetourt, and desired 
an administration like his; they reposed full trust in the 
royal council, a thoroughly loyal body of the king’s own 
selection, and asked only that the governor would conform 
to its advice. In vain: Dunmore by a message, on Satur- 
day the twenty-fourth of July, summoned the house before 
him at what he called “his present residence,” that is, on 
board of a British man-of-war; unless they would come, he 
would not give his assent even to such of their acts as he 
approved. Had they appeared, the whole legislature might 
have found themselves kept as hostages and prisoners. 
There were parties in Virginia, as everywhere else, more or 

less disinclined to a final rapture, As yet the great 
mms. majority earnestly desired a continuance of their 

ancient constitution ; but this message could not but 
be voted unanimously a high breach of the rights and privi- 
leges of the house ; and in this manner the colonial legisla 
ture ceased to exist. In concurrence with the council, the 
house appropriated money for the expense of ratifying the 
treaty with the Indians on the Ohio, and then adjourned 
till the twelfth of October; but no quorum ever again as- 
sembled. In the one hundred and fifty-sixth year from the 
institution of legislative government in Virginia, in the 
person of his governor, the king abdicated his legislative 
power in the oldest and most loyal of his colonies; hence- 
forward, Virginia, reluctantly separating herself from the 
tried and cherished system of constitutional monarchy, 
must take care of herself. 

On the seventeenth of July, 1775, her people assembled 
at Richmond in a convention, which was now, without a 
rival, the supreme government on her soil, Every pro- 
cedure was marked by that mixture of courage and modera- 
tion which in times of revolution is the omen of success. 
The military preparations had nothing in view beyond 
defence; a proposal of volunteer companies in Willinms- 
burg to seoure the public money was discountenanced and 
rejected. Two regiments of regular troops in fifteen com- 
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panies were called into being; sixteen regiments of minute 
men were to keep themselves in readiness for actual service; 
for the command of the first regiment of regulars, the 
convention, passing over Hugh Mercer, now a resident of 
Virginia, elected Patrick Henry, who thus became for a 
few months, in rank at least, the provincial commander in 
chief. For the relief of scrupulous consciences in the army, 
‘it was made an instruction that dissenting clergymen might 
pray with the soldiers and preach to them, Delegates to 
serve in general congress for a year were elected, and among 
them once more Richard Bland. Of the same lineage with 
Giles Bland, who ninety-nine years before had perished as 
a martyr to liberty, having in his veins the blood of Pow- 
hatan and Poeahontas, trained in the college of William 
and Mary, and afterwards in the university of Edinburgh, 
he was venerable with age, public service, and a long career 
‘of vigilant, unswerving fidelity to civil liberty. Profoundly 
versed in the history and charters and laws of Virginia, in 
1766 he had displayed the rights of the colonies with an 
‘neompromising vigor and prophetic insight, such as Dick- 
jnson, who wrote after him, never could equal. His deep 
blue eyes are now dimmed ; his step has lost its certainty; 
te rises to decline the appointment, and the convention 
hangs on his words: “I am an old man, almost deprived 
of sight; the honorable testimony of my country’s appro- 
bation shall ever animate me, as far as [ am able, to support 
the glorious cause in which America is now engaged ; but 
sdyanced age renders me incapable of an active part in the 
concerns which must be agitated in the great coun- 
al of the United Colonies, and I desire that some abler 
yerson may supply my place.” The convention, having 
‘nanimously thanked him for his fidelity, released him from 
‘further service only on account of his years. A strong 
yarty, at the head of which were Henry, Jefferson,and 117%. 
Carrington, turned for his successor to George Mason, 
‘aman of yet rarer virtues, now for the first time a mem- 
ber of a political body. He was a patriot, who renounced 
‘ambition, making no quest of fame, never appearing in 
‘Public life but from a sense of duty and for a great end. 
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« He will not refuse,” said Jefferson and Henry, “if ordered 
by his country.” But he was still suffering from an over. 
whelming domestic grief; as he gave his rensons for his 
refusal, tears ran down the presiding oficer’s cheeks; and 
the convention listened to him with the sympathy of a 
ams. family circle. At the same time that Mason declined, 
he recommended Francis Lee, who was accordingly 
chosen in the room of Bland, yet only by one vote over a 
candidate noted for dread of a democratic republic. 

A spirit of moderation prevailed in the election of the 
committee of safety for the province; and Edmund Pendle- 
ton, who was known to desire “a redress of grievances, and 
not a revolution of government,” was placed at its head. 

‘To defray the charges of the late Indian war, and to 
provide for her defence, Virginia, following the general 
example, directed an emission of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in paper currency, the smallest bill to be 
for one shilling and threepence. George Mason urged the 
continuance of the land-tax and the poll-tax, which would 
have annually sunk fifty thousand pounds; but taxation was 
suspended for a year. 

Having made preparations for security, both against inya- 
sions and a servile insurrection, the members of the con- 
vention once more declared before God and the world that 
they did bear faith and true allegiance to his majesty 
George ILL, their only lawful and rightful king; and would, 
so long as it might be in their power, defend him and his 
government, as founded on the laws and well-known princi- 
ples of the constitution ; but that they were also determined 
to defend their lives and propertios, and maintain their just 
rights and privileges, even at the extremest 
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GEORGIA AND THE CAROLINAS. 


Juty—Ocroner, 1775. 


Gop grant conciliatory measures may take place; there 
is not an hour to be lost; the state of affairs will not admit 
of the least’ delay :” auch was the frank message sent 
to the ministry in July by the able Sir James Wright, suly to 
of Georgia; and, from a province in which “a king’s °° 
governor had little or no business,” he pressed for leave to 
return to England and explain and enforce his advice. The 
people met in congress; 2 council of safety maintained an 
executive supervision ; local affairs were left to parochial 
committees ; but the crown officers were’ not molested, and 
but for sympathy with South Carolina, and rumors of at- 
tempts to excite slaves to desolate the heart of the colony, 
Tndians to lay waste the frontier, some good appearance of 
sutherity would haye been kept up. When in Savannah 
the chief justice refused to accept bail for a South Carolina 
reeruiting officer, a crowd broke open the jail and set the 
prisoner free; and on the fifth of August’ he beat up for 
men at the door of the chief justice himself and hard by 
the house of the governor. The militia officers were com- 
polled to sign the association ; and navigation was so effect- 
tully regulated, that a ship which arrived with two hundred 
and four slaves was compelled to go away without landing 
them. In September, two hundred and fifty barrels of 
powder were taken by the “liberty” people from a vessel at 


South Carolina needed more than ever a man of prudence 


st the howd of the administration ; and its new governor 
‘owed his place only to his birth. The younger son of a 
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noble family, Lord William Campbell knew nothing of 
1m, the people to whom he was come, and put himself 
Saly to under the direction of the passionate and violent 
among his irresponsible subordinates. The more tem- 
perate, especially Bull, the lieutenant-governor, kept aloof, 
and had no part in his superciliousness and mistakes. The 
planters were disposed to loyalty from affection and inter- 
est; but he would not notice the elements for conciliation, 
nor listen to the advice of the considerate and best informed. 
The council of safety, composed of seventeen men, elected 
by the convention in June, proved its dislike of indepen- 
dence by choosing Henry Laurens for its president; but the 
governor wrote home that “the people of the best sense 
and the greatest authority, as well as the rabble, had been 
gradually led into the most violent measures by a set of 
desperate and designing men ;” and he planned the reduc- 
tion of the province by arms. 

He delayed calling an assembly, in the hope of “favorable 
news from the northward” to “moderate the frenzy with 
which all ranks seemed possessed ;” but, while intercepted 
letters revealed the tampering of British agents with Ind- 
ians, on the eighth of July tidings arrived from Boston of 
the battle of Bunker Hill. On the tenth, Campbell met his 
first legislature ; and, in his opening speech, he denied by 
implication the existence of grievances. “I warn you,” 
said he, “of the danger you are in; the violent measures 
adopted cannot fail of drawing down inevitable ruin on 
this flourishing colony.” These criminations and menaces 
left little hope of escaping war; the assembly lingered 
inactive through the summer, and asked in vain to be ad- 
journed. 

The patriot party was composed chiefly of residents in 
the low country, and hardly formed a majority of the in- 
habitants of the colony. The best educated were so unani- 
mous, that when Campbell needed one more member of the 
council to make up the quorum, which required but three, 
he was under a necessity to appoint an Englishman who was 
collector of the port; for, said be, “there is not another 
person in the province whom I can recommend, who would 
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accept of that honor, in so low an estimation is it at present 
held.” Butin the districts of Camden and Ninety-Six a 
he was assured that thousands were animated by affec- aug to 
tion to the king. In the region from the line of the 
Catawba and Wateree to the Congaree and Saluda, and all 
the way to Georgia, embracing the part of South Carolina 
where there were the fewest slaves, the rude settlers had no 
close sympathy with the planters. Instead of raising indigo 
or rice, they were chiefly herdsmen ; below, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was predominant; the land above tide 
water was thronged with various Christian sects. They had 
no common family recollections or ancestry, no ties by 
frequent intermarriages ; a body of Germans, who occupied 
Saxe-Gotha on the Congaree, looked to the king as their 
landlord, and would not risk an ejectment ; others, recently 
‘ from poverty in Burope, cared only for subsistence 
and quiet. Still less did the two populations blend in polit- 
ical affinities; legislative power under the provineial gov- 
ernment rested exclusively in the hands of men of the 
chureh of England; delegates were elected only from the 
parishes near the sea; west of Orangeburg, there had been 
no representation ; and the oceupants of the land, as a class, 
were too newly arrived, and too ignorant of the questions 
‘at issue, and too little trained to a participation in public 
life, to have fixed opinions. The planters were in constant 
connection with England; enough of them had been bred 
there to give a tone to society and a direction to opinion; 
they looked down upon the boors of the interior as “men 
‘of low degree, though of eminence in that new country; 
‘totally illiterate, though of common natural parts;” and 
there were not wanting agents or partisans of the crown — 
Fletchall, the very active and spirited Robert Cunningham, 
Patrick , and others—to fill the minds of these 
tnde husbandmen with bitterness against “the gentlemen.” 
‘The summer was passed in indecisive struggles for superior- 
ity; the council of safety sent William Henry Drayton 
and a clergyman, William Tennent, to counteract the em- 
of the crown. Fort Augusta in Georgia was taken 
and held by the Americans; the possession of the fort at 
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Ninety-Six was disputed. Quiet was restored by a truce 
rather than by the submission of the royalists. Tt was on 
this occasion that Andrew Pickens was first heard of as a 
captain in arms; a Puritan in religion; a patriot in thonght 
and deed, On the other hand, Moses Kirkland, who had 
accepted a commission from the council of safety, changed 
sides, came down to Campbell with the assurance that, on 
the appearance of a British force, it would be joined by 
four thousand men, and was sent to the commander in chief 
at Boston to concert an expedition against the south. The 
upland inhabitants wished to be let alone; if compelled to take 
sides, a majority of them inclined to the royal standard. 
‘The danger from the savages was more terrible ; and the 
discovery that a large body of them stood ready to seize 
the scalping-knife at the king’s behest set the community in 
ablaze, Stuart, the Indian agent for the southern depart- 
1mm, ment, knew the red men too well to advise calling them 
July to down; but he loved his office, and had withdrawn from 
°*- Charleston to St. Augustine, where he was open to the 
worst suggestions of the most reckless underlings, who yet 
were always clamoring at his dilatoriness and inefficieney. 
‘The quickening authority of Gage was invoked and one of 
the last acts of that commander was to write to him from 
Boston: “ The people of Carolina in turning rebels to. their 
king have lost all faith; improve a correspondence with 
the Indians to the greatest advantage, and even, when op- 
portunity offers, make them take arms against his majesty’s 
enemies, and distress them all in their power; for no terms 
are now to be kept with them; they have brought down 
all the savages they could against us here, who, with their 
riflemen, are continually firing upon our advanced sentries. 
In short, no time should be lost to distress a set of people so 
wantonly rebellious; supply the Indians with what they want, 
be the expense what it will, as every exertion must now 
be made on the side of government.” On receiving this 
order, Stuart sent by way of Pensacola to the lower Creeks 
and even to the Chickasaws. To the upper Creeks he de- 
spatched his own brother, “to say publicly that the want of 
trade and ammunition was entirely owing to the rebels;” 
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that, “if they would attach themselves to the king's inter- 
est, they should find plenty pouring in upon them;” and he 
was also to bribe Emistisico, the great chief of the upper 
by him, “in private, the greatest honor 
and favor, if he would exert himself to bring the 
pet rebellious white subjects to reason and a sense aly to 
of their duty.” The same method was pursued with °° 
the second man of the Little Tallassees, and with the Over- 
hill Cherokees and their assembled chiefs; to whom, as well 
is to the upper Creeks, ammunition was distributed, that 
might be ready “to act in the execution of any con- 
certed plan for distressing the rebels.” Cameron, the deputy 
agent, shrunk from the thought, saying: “I pray God there 
be no intention to involve the Cherokees in the dis- 
pute; for, should the Indians be prompted to take up the 
hatchet against the colonies, they could not be restrained 
from committing the most inhuman barbarities on women 
and children. I am averse to acts of this nature, though my 
duty to my sovereign exceeds all other considerations.” 
But the greatest danger to the planters was from the 
‘ea, and the council of safety slowly admitted the need of 
defending the harbor of Charleston. During the summer, 
ships were boarded off Savannah River and near St. Augus- 
fine; and more than twenty thousand pounds of gunpowder 
were The export of rice was allowed on no other 
terms than that it should be exchanged for arms and ammu- 
nition, which were obtained from Hispaniola and from the 
French and Dutch islands. The governor was all the while 
urging the ministry to employ force against the three south- 
@mmost provinces; and the patriots were conscious of his 
importunities. A free negro man of property, charged with 
the intention of piloting British ships up the channel to the 
city, perished on the gallows, though protesting his inno- 
wence, All who refused the assgciation were disarmed, even 
though they were in the service of the crown. On the 
thirteenth of September, just after a full discovery of the 
intrigues of the governor with the country people, his arrest, 
‘was proposed ; yet, on the opposition of Rawlins Lowndes, 
the motion was defeated in ee general committee by a vote 
‘you. v.* 
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of twenty-three against sixteen ; but the council | 
ordered William Moultrie, colonel of the second regiment, 


‘to take possession of Fort Johnson, on James Island. Aware 
of the design, the governor sent a party to throw the guns 
and carriages from the platform; and on the fifteenth of 
September, having suddenly dissolved the last royal assem- 
bly ever held in South Carolina, he fled for refuge to com- 
fortless quarters on board the small man-of-war, the “ Tamer.” 
During the previous night, three companies commanded by 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Bernard Elliott, and Francis 
Marion, under Lieutenant-colonel Motte, dropped down 
with the ebb tide from Gadsden’s Wharf, landed on James 
sland, and entered the fort, in which but three or four men 
remained. Lord William Campbell sent Innis, his secre- 
tary, in the boat of the “Tamer,” to demand “by what 
authority they had taken possession of his majesty’s fort 5 

and an officer sppeared and answered: “ We are American 
troops, under Lieutenant-colonel Motte; we hold the fort 

by the express command of the council of safety.” “By 
whom is this message given?” Without hesitation the — 
officer replied: “I am Charles Cotesworth Pinckney ;” and 

the names of Motte and Pinckney figured in the next de- 

spatches of the governor. Moultrie was desired to devise a 
banner; and as the uniform of the colony was blue, and the 
first and second regiments wore on the front of their caps a 
silver crescent, he gave directions for a large blue flag with 
a crescent in the right-hand corner. A schooner was sta- 
tioned between Fort Johnson and the town, to intercept the 
man-of-war’s boats. A post was established at Haddrell’s 
Point, and a fort on Sullivan's Island was proposed. ‘The 
tents on James Island contained at least five hundred men, 
well armed and clad, strictly disciplined, and. in- 
auyto structed not merely in the use of the musket, but 
‘Oc the exercise of the great guns. The king’s arsenal 
supplied cannon and balls. New gun-carringes were soon 
constructed ; for the mechanics, almost to a man, were hearty 
in the cause. Hundreds of negro laborers were brought in 
from the country to assist in work. None stopped to calen- 
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The courage of the Carolinians, who, from a generous 
sympathy with Massachusetts, met greater danger than any 
other province, was scoffed at by the representatives of the 
king as an infatuation, Martin, of North Carolina, making 
himself busy with the affairs of his neighbors, wrote 
in midsummer : “ The people of South Carolina forget July io 
entirely their own weakness and are blustering trea- °° 
son; while Charleston, that is the head and heart of their 
boasted province, might be destroyed by asingle frigate. In 
charity to them and in daty to my king and country, I give 
itas my sincere opinion, that the rod of correction cannot 
be spared.” A few weeks later, Lord William Campbell 
chimed in with him, reckoning up the many deadly perils 
by which they were environed : “the Indians ;” “the dis- 
affected back country people; their own social condition, 
“where their slaves were five to one;” and the power of 
Britain from the sea, From Charleston harbor, Campbell 
wrote in October: “Let it not be entirely forgot that the 
king has dominions in this part of America. What defence 
tan they make? Three regiments, a proper detachment of 
artillery, with a couple of good frigates, some small craft, 
and a bomb-ketch, would do the whole business here, and 
go a great way to reduce Georgia and North Carolina to a 
sense of their duty, Charleston is the fountain-head from 
‘whence all violence flows; stop that, and the rebellion in 
rt of the continent will soon be at an end.” 
olina, fourth among the thirteen colonies in 
ranking next to Pennsylvania, was happy in 
‘security of its position, and its comparative una- 
ow country, for the distance of a hundred 
the sea, all classes were penetrated with the 
liberty. Men whom the royalists revered 
‘order of people in the country,” of un- 
rity and earnest character, loyal by nature, 
nsideration to the political questions in 
| irrevocably against the right of the 
mt to tax the colonies. In Brunswick 
lowe, formerly captain of Fort Johnston, 
‘in training the people to arms; though 
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esteem. At Newbern, the capital, whose name kept in 
memory that its founders were emigrants from Se 
volunteers openly formed themselves into 
panies. Afraid of being seized, Martin, suddenly atop 
his family to New York, retreated to Fort Johnston 
sitvo on Cape Fear River. He had repeatedly offered to 
raise a battalion from the Scottish Highlanders in 
Carolina, and declared himself sure of the allegiance of the 
regulators, who were weary of insurrection and scrupulous 
about their oaths, Again and again he importuned to be 
restored to his old rank in the army as lieutenant-colonel, 
promising the greatest consequences from such an appoint- 
ment. He could not conceal that “ the frenzy” had taken pos- 
session of all classes of men around him, and that the news 
of the affair at Lexington had universally wrought « great 
change, confirming the seditious, and bringing over to them 
yast numbers of the fickle, wavering, and unsteady multi- 
tude. Being absolutely alone, at the merey of any handful 
of insurgents who should take the trouble to come after him, 
his braggart garrulity increased with his impotence; and, 
having formerly called for three thousand stand of arms, he 
now wrote for fourfold that number, ten thousand at least, 
to be sent immediately from England, with artillery, ammu- 
nition, money, some pairs of colors, and a military commis- 
sion for himself; promising, with the aid of two regiments, 
to force a connection with the interior, and raise not the 
Highlanders alone, but the people of the upper country in 
such overwhelming numbers as to restore order in the two 
Carolinas,“ hold Virginia in awe,” and recover every colony 
south of Pennsylvania. 
After the termination of the seven years’ war, very few 
of the Highland regiment returned home; soldiers and 
officers choosing rather to accept grants of land in America 
for settlement. Many also of the inhabitants of North- 
western Scotland, especially of the clans of Macdonald and 
Macleod, listened to overtures from those who had obtained 
concessions of vast domains, and migrated to middle Caro- 








lina ; tearing themselves, with bitterest grief, from kindred 
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whose sorrow at parting admitted no consolation. ‘Those 
who went first reported favorably of the clear, sunny clime, 
where every man might have land of his own ; the distance 
and the yoyage lost their terrors; and from the isles of 
Rasay and Skye whole neighborhoods formed parties for 
removal, sweetening their exile by carrying with them their 
costume and opinions, their Celtic language and songs. 
Distinguished above them all was Allan Macdonald of 
Kingsborough, and his wife Flora Macdonald, the same 
who, in the midsummer of 1746, had rescued Prince Charles 
Edward from his pursuers. Compelled by poverty, they 
had removed to North Carolina in 1774, and made their 
new home in the west of Cumberland county. She was 
now about fifty-five, mother of many children, of middle 
stature, soft features, “uncommonly mild and gentle man- 
ners, and elegant presence.” Her husband was aged, but 
‘still with hair jet black, of a stately figure, and a counte- 
nance that expressed intelligence and steadfastness. 
On the third of July he came down to Fort John- aug 
ston, and concerted with Martin the raising a battale °° 
jon of “the good and faithful Highlanders,” in which he 
was himself to be major, and Alexander Macleod, an officer 
of marines on half-pay, was to be the first captain. They 
were to wait the proper moment to take the field; but the 
design, though secretly devised, did not remain concealed ; 
and ramor added a purpose of inviting the negroes to rise. 
‘The spirit of resistance, quickened by the tidings which 
came in from Bunker Hill, extended itself more and more 
widely and deeply. On the waters of Albemarle Sound, 
over which the adventurous skiffs of the first settlers of 
Garolina had glided before the waters of the Chesapeake 
were known to Englishmen, the movement was assisted by 
the writings of young James Iredell, from England ; by the 
letters and counsels of Joseph Hewes; and by the calm 
wisdom of Samuel Johnston of Edenton, a native of Dun- 
dee in Scotland, a man revered for his integrity, thoroughly 
to disorder and to revolution, if revolution could 
be avoided without yielding to oppression. The last pro- 
vincial congress had invested him contingently with power 
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to call a new one; on the tenth of July, he issued his sum- 
mons to the people of North Carolina to elect their d 
gates. But, two days later, Dartmouth wrote from the 
‘king: “ T hope that in North Carolina the governor may not 
be reduced to the disgraceful necessity of seeking 

ys, 07 board the king’s ships;” and just then Martin 
aly to slunk away from land, and took refuge on board the 

“Cruiser.” On the eighteenth, a party, encouraged 

by the presence of John Ashe and Cornelius Harnett, set 
the fort on fire before his face, and within reach of the guns 
of the man-of-war. 

As soon as the deliberations at Philadelphia would per- 
mit, Richard Caswell, a delegate to the general congress, 
hastened home to promote a convention, and to ise 
the daring spirit of his constituents. He had with reluc- 
tance admitted the necessity of American resistance; but, 
having once chosen his part, he advocated the most resolute 
conduct, and even censured the Newbern committee for 
allowing the governor to escape. 

On the twenty-first of August, the people of North Caro- 
lina assembled at Hillsborough in a convention, composed 
of more than one hundred and eighty members. A spirit 
‘of moderation controlled and guided their zeal; Caswell 
proposed Samuel Johnston as president, and he was unani- 
mously elected. In a vituperative, incoherent proclama- 
tion, Martin had warned them against their assembling, as 
tending to unnatural rebellion ; they, in their reply, voted 
his proclamation “a false and seditious libel,” and ordered 
it to be barnt by the common hangman. They professed 
allegiance to the king, but in the plainest words avowed 
the purpose to resist parliamentary taxation “to the ut 
most.” They resolved that the people of the province, 
singly and collectively, were bound by the acts of the con- 
tinental and provincial congresses, because in both they 
were represented by persons chosen by themselves, ‘The 
religious and political scruples of the regulators were re- 
moved by a conference. The intrigue of Martin with the 
Highlanders was divulged by Farquhard Campbell; and a 
committee, on which were many Scots, urged them, not 
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wholly without success, to unite with the other inhabitants 
of America in defence of rights derived from God and the 
constitution. The meditated resistance involved the insti- 
tution of government ; a treasury, which for the time was 
supplied by an emission of paper money; the purchase of 
ammunition and arms; an imbodying of a regular force of 
one thousand men; an organization of the militia of the 
colony; am annual provincial congress to be elected by all 

} 4 committee of safety for each of the six dis- 
triets into which the province was divided; a provincial 
council, consisting of the president of the convention and 
two members from each of the six divisions, as the great 
executive power. Richard Caswell, who, for the combined 
powers of wisdom and action, stands high among the 
patriots of North Carolina, was detained by the people for 
service at home; and John Penn, a Virginian by birth, be- 
came his successor in the general congress. 

‘The most remarkable subject brought before the j17S,, 
eonvention was Franklin’s plan of a confederacy, “oct 
which, on the twenty-fourth of August, was introduced by 
William Hooper ; like Franklin, a native of Boston; trained 
under James Otis to the profession of the law; now a resi- 
dent in Wilmington, “the region of politeness and hospi- 
tality,” of commerce, wealth, and culture. The convention 
listened with ready sympathy to the proposition, though it 
included a system of independence and government, and it 
‘was about to be adopted ; but, in the committee of the whole 
house, the moderating prudence of Johnston interposed, and 
persuaded North Carolina to forego the honor of being the 
first to declare for a permanent federal union, On Monday 
‘the fourth of September, it was voted, but not unanimously, 
that a general confederation ought only to be adopted in 
the last necessity, and then only after consultation with 
the provincial congress. Hooper acquiesced; and the house 

unanimously his draft of an address to the in- 
habitants of the British empire, disavowing the desire of 
‘independence, consenting to the continuance of the old 
of trade, and asking only to be restored to the 

"state existing before 1763. 
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‘On the eighteenth of October, the provincial council held 
its first meeting. Among its members were Samuel John- 
ston; Samuel Ashe, a man whose integrity even his ene- 
mies never questioned, whose name mountain county and 
the fairest town in the western part of the commonwealth 
keep in memory; Abner Nash, an eminent lawyer, described 
by Martin as “the oracle of the committee of Newbern, 
and a principal promoter of sedition ;” but on neither of 
these three did the choice of president fall; that office of 
peril and power was bestowed unanimously on Cornelius 
Harnett of New Hanover, whose disinterested zeal had 
made him honored as the Samuel Adams of North Carolina, 

Thus prepared, the people of that colony looked 
suite towards the future with dignity and fearlessness. 

The continent, still refusing to perceive the impend- 
ing necessity of independence, awaited the answer to its 
last petition to the king. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


EFFECT OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE IN EUROPE. 


Jury 25—Auveusr, 1775. 


Dvnrve the first weeks of July, the king contemplated 
America with complacency; assured that, in New 
York, his loyal subjects formed the majority, that in 37° 
Virginia the rebels could be held in check by setting 
upon them savages and slaves. Ships were to be sent at 
onee; and, if they did not reduce the country, the soldiery 
would finish the work at the very worst in one more cam- 
. Alone of the ministers, Lord North was ill at ease. 
Neither the court, nor the ministers, nor the people at large 
had as yet taken areal alarm. Even Edmund Burke, who, 
as the agent of New York, had access to exact information 
and foresaw an engagement at Boston, believed that Gage, 
from his discipline and artillery as well as his considerable 
numbers, would beat “the raw American troops,” and suc- 
ceed, An hour before noon of the twenty-fifth, tidings of 
the Bunker Hill battle reached the cabinet, and spread rap- 
idly through the kingdom and through Europe. “Two 
more such victories,” said Vergennes, “and England will 
have no army left in America.” The great loss of officers 
in the battle saddened the anticipations of future triumphs ; 
the ministry confessed the unexampled intrepidity of the 
rebels; many persons from that time believed that the con- 
test would end in their independence ; but difficulties only 
‘animated the king; no one equalled him in ease, composure, 
and even gayety. He would have twenty thousand regular 
soldiers in America by the next spring. Barrington, the 
secretary at war, entreated the secretary of state to give 
“no expectation of the kind in the despatches going out to 
‘the colonies;” and he wrote plainly to his sovereign: “The 
‘Proposed augmentation cannot possibly be raised, and ought 
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not to be depended on.” But George TIT. ceeded ab 
‘cost to accomplish his purpose. ’ 
ams, _ Gage was recalled, though without official censure. 
AWE ‘The command in America was divided, and assigned 
in Canada to Carleton, in the old colonies to Howe. Ten 
thousand pounds and an additional supply of three thousand 
arms were forwarded to Quebec ; and, notwithstanding the 
caution of Barrington, word was sent to Carleton that it 
was “hoped the next spring to have in North America an 
army of twenty thousand men, exclusive of the Canadians 
and Indians.” The first contribution was made by the king 
as elector of Hanover; nor did he drive a hard bargain 
with the British treasury; his predecessor, through New- 
castle, took so much for the loan of Hanoverian troops that 
no account of the payment could be found; George II. 
asked only the reimbursement of all expenses. His agent, 
Colonel William Fancitt, leaving England early in August, — 
stopped at the Hague just long enough to confer with Sir 
Joseph Yorke on getting further assistance in Holland and 
Germany, and straightway repaired to Hanover to muster 
and receive into the service of Great Britain five battalions 
of electoral infantry. They consisted of two thousand 
three hundred and fifty men, who were to be employed in 
the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and thus to disen- 
gage an equal number of British troops for service in 
America. The recruiting officers of Frederic of Prussia 
and of other princes environed the frontier with the express 
design of tempting them to desert; for they were sup) 

to haye an aversion for the sea, The port of Ritzcbiittel, 
near the mouth of the Elbe, in the territory of Hamburg, 
was selected as the place of their embarkation, which was 
courteously promoted by the senate of that republic. It 
was the fifth of October before they were on board the 
transports, and then a constant south-west wind locked 
them up till the first of November. 

‘Three days after the arrival of the news of the Charles- 
town battle, Rochford, the secretary of state, called the 
attention of De Guines, the French ambassador, to the dis- 
pute with the colonies; and remarked that “many persons 
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of both parties were thoroughly persuaded that the way to 
terminate the war in America was to declare war against 
France.” De Gnines suppressed every sign of indignation 
or of surprise, and encouraged the secretary’s communica 
tiveness. Tt was declared to be the English opinion 
that England now, as before the last peace, was a 31 
match for Spain and France united; that, in the 
event of a war with those powers, America, through fear 
of the recovery of Canada by France, would give up her 
contest and side with England. Rochford repeated these 
remarks to the Spanish minister, from indiscretion, or in 
the hope to intimidate the two courts; but, as the ministry 
had no object so dear as that of keeping their places, it 
followed that, if the nation should clamor for an attack on 
the house of Bourbon, they would at once become belliger- 
‘ent. The subject was calmly revolved by Vergennes, who 
was unable to imagine how sensible people could regard a 
war with France as a harbor of refuge ; especially as her 
marine, which had been almost annihilated, was restored. 
“The English cabinet is greatly mistaken,” said he, “if it 
thinks we regret Canada; it may come to pass that they 
‘will themselves repent having made its acquisition.” He 
felt the need of exact information on the state of opinion 
in America. For that end, accident offered a most trusty 
in De Bonvouloir, a French gentleman, cousin-german 
to the Marquis de Lambert, a man of good judgment and 
impenetrable secrecy. He had been driven from St. Do- 
mingo by the climate, had returned by way of the English 
‘colonies, had, at Philadelphia, New York, Providence, and 
near Boston, become acquainted with insurgent Americans ; 
and he reported that in America every man was turned sol- 
dier, that all the world crowded to the camp of liberty. 
‘The ion to send him back to America was sub- 
sat tie ambassador at London through Vergennes 
to Louis XVI., who consented. Here is the beginning of 
‘his intervention in the American revolution. Neither his 
nor his sentiments inclined him to aid rebel- 
1; but the danger of an attack from the English was 
his eyes, and on the seventh of August Ver- 
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ee could reply to De Guines: “Be 
i very much approves sending Bonvouloir with 
prea that we can in no event be compromised by his 
jion. His instruetions should be verbal, and confined 
et the two most essential objects: the one, to make to you 
a faithful report of events and of the prevailing disposition 
of the public mind; the other, to secure the Americans 
against that jealonsy of us, with which so much pains will 
be taken to inspire them, Canada is for them the object of 
distrust: they must be made to understand that we do not 
think of it at all; and that, far from envying them the 
liberty and independence which they labor to secare, we 
admire the nobleness and the grandeur of their efforts, have 
no interest to injure them, and shall with pleasure see happy 
circumstances place them at liberty to frequent our ports; 
the facilities that they will find there for their commerce 
will soon prove to them our esteem.” With these instruc- 
tions, Bonvouloir repaired to the Low Countries, and, after 


for the colonies, His report might open the way for re- 
lations and eyents of the utmost importance. Yet all the 
while the means of pacifying America were so obvious that 
Vergennes was hardly able to persuade himself they could 
be missed by the English ministers. The folly imputed to 
them was so great, and was so sure to involve the loss 
of their possessions, that he called in question the 
X78 accounts which he had received. The ambassador 
replied: “You say what you think ought to be 
done; but the king of England is the most obstinate prince 
alive, and his ministers will never adopt the policy ne- 
cexsary in a great crisis, for fear of compromising their 
safety or their places.” 
‘The affairs of the United Colonies were at that time 
under discussion in the heart of the Russian empire, the 
ancient city of Moscow, at the court of Catharine I. The 
ruling opinion in Russin demanded the concentration of 
all power in one hand. From the moment the empress set 
her foot on Russian soil, it became her fixed purpose to 
seize the absolute sway and govern alone. Though she 





some delay, found at Antwerp an opportunity of embarking — 
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mixed trifling pastime with application to business, and for 
her recreation sought the company of the young and the 
‘very gay, she far excelled those around her in industry and 
. Frederic said of her, that she had an infinity 
of talent and no religion; yet, after going over to the Greek 
church, she played the devotee. There was in her nature 
a mixture of fancy and calculation. Distinguished for 
vivacity of thought and judgment, for the most laborious 
attention to affairs, capable of prompt energy and of patient 
waiting, very proud of the greatness and power of 

her her intercourse with all her subjects was 175 

marked by mildness and grace; and she made almost 
incredible exertions as a monarch to be useful even to the 
meanest, to benefit the future as well as the present age. 
She had known sorrow, and could feel for and relieve dis- 
tress. She translated Marmontel’s Belisarius into Russian 
a8 a lesson of toleration, relieved the poverty of Diderot by 
a lasting provision, and invited D’Alembert to superintend 
the education of her son who was to be her successor; one 
day she proposed to the imperial academy the question of the 
ipation of serfs; and she suffered the printing of a dis 
sertation having for its motto, “In favorem libertatis omnia 
jara clamant,” “All rights ery out for freedom.” Tragedy, 
4 music, wearied her; she had no taste but to build, 
orto regulate her court; no ambition but to rule and to make 
8 great name; and this led her to undertake too much her- 
self without sufficient aid from-her ministers. In the crowd 
of courtiers, who were all eager for advancement and favor, 
she compared herself to a hare worried by many hounds; 
and among an unscrupulous nobility, in a land which was 
‘not that of her birth, she was haunted by a feeling of inse- 
curity, and revealed a secret unrest and discontent of soul. 
But those around her were not offended at the complete- 
‘ness with which she belonged to a century representing the 
supremacy of the senses; the spiritual life that diffused 
tself over her form, the blandishments of her manner, the 
smiles on her face, the flowers on her breast, covered 
passions that still in her mature age coursed riotously 

her veins. 
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Her first minister was Panin, without whom no council 
was held, no decision taken in foreign or domestic affairs, 
He alone could effectually promote her schemes of adminis- 
trative greatness; though he was more persistent than bold, 
and was guided by experience rather than comprehensive 
views. With the fanlts of pride, inflexibility, and dilatori- 
ness, he also had incorraptness; and he was acknowledged 
to be the fittest man for his post. At home, his political 
principles led him to desire some limitation of the power 
of the sovereign by a council of nobles; towards foreign 
states he was free from rancor. It had been the policy 
of France to save Poland by stirring up Sweden and 
Turkey against Russia; yet Panin did not misjudge the 
relations of Russia to France. Nor was he blinded by love 
for England; he wanted no treaty with her except with 
stipulations for aid in the contingency of a war with the 
Ottoman Porte, and, as that condition could not be ob- 
tained, he always declined her alliance. His weak side 
was vanity; and Frederic of Prussia was said to have 

chained him to his interests by frequent presents of 
37% small value, and autograph letiers filled with delicate 

flatteries. But Panin was thoroughly a Russian states- 
man ; and, to win his favor, Frederic submitted to promise 
subsidies against Turkey. 

The British minister relied on the good-will of Alexis 
Orloff, who had been a principal person in raising Catharine 
to the throne ; but his influence was on the wane, and his 
brother, who remained for about ten years her favorite 
concubine, had been recently superseded and dismissed 
from the court. 

His successor was Potemkin, who, to the person of a 
Titan and the impersonation of all the great aspirations 
of his countrymen, joined a resolute ambition, and a com 
manding will, that became terrible to the empress herself; 
so that, when she released him from her bed, she found her- 
self more and more subject to his control in the administra 
tion. Never did a favorite rise so rapidly, but at this time 
he oultivated the greatest intimacy with Panin, whose opin- 
ion he professed to follow. 


a 
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‘The indifference of the king of Prussia on the relation 
of England to her colonies extended to the court of Mos- 
tow, and the Russian ministers never spoke of the strife 
but as likely to end in American independence. Yet this 
coolness was not perceived by the British minister. One 
day, Panin inquired of him the news; remembering his 
instructions, Gunning seized the moment to answer that 
the measures in progress would shortly end the rebellion 
in America ; then, as if hurried by excess of zeal to utter 
an idle, unauthorized speculation of his own, he asked leave 
to acquaint his king that, “in case the circumstances of 
affairs should render any foreign forces necessary, he might 
rekon upon abody of her imperial majesty’s infantry.” 
On the morning of the eighth of August, Panin reported 
the answer of the empress. Nothing was said specifically 
sbout troops, still less of placing Russian battalions under 
the command of a British general, or despatching them 
scross the Atlantic; but she gave the strongest assurance 
of her entire readiness, from gratitude for favors received 
from England daring her last war, upon this and upon every 
other occasion, to give the British king assistance, in what- 
‘yer manner he thought proper. She charged Panin to 
repeat her very words, that “she found in herself an innate 
affection for the British nation which she should always 
cherish.” The unobserving envoy drank in the words with 
delight and interpreted a woman’s lavish sentimentality as 
a promise of twenty thousand men to be forwarded from 
Asia and Eastern Europe to America. 

‘The reply to Bunker Hill from England reached 4735, 
Washington before the end of September ; and the 5** 
manifest determination of the ministers to push the war by 
sea and land with the utmost vigor removed from his mind 
every doubt of the necessity of independence. Such, also, 
was the conclusion of Greene ; and the army was impatient 
vhen any of the chaplains prayed for the king. The gen- 
‘ral congress had less sagacity, It should have assembled 
‘m the fifth of September; but for eight days there were 

few delegates for the transaction of business. 
"The war developed the germ of a state that was to include 
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both slopes of the Green Mountains, whose people, though 

not yet formally released from the jurisdiction of 
i New York, fought with the army of the continent 

under officers of their own election. From the other 
new commonwealth which was rising on the west of Vir- 
ginia, an agent soon presented himself. The adventurers 
in that region spread the fame of its healthful climate, its 
ranges for all kinds of game, and the miraculous fertility of 
the soil where underlaid by limestone ; and they foretold the 
great city that was to rise at the falls of the Ohio. Their 
representative discussed in private the foundation on which 
the swiftly growing settlements of Kentucky should rest, 
and received advice from their northern well-wishers to 
reserve that “most agreeable country” for the free. The 
territorial claim of Virginia barred against him the doors 
of congress, but the affection of the west flowed in a full 
current towards the union, 

The “inexpressibly distressing” situation of Washington 
demanded instant attention ; but the bias of the continental 
congress was to inactivity. The intercepted letters of John 
Adams, in which he had freely unbosomed his complaints of 
its tardiness, and had justly thrown blame on “the piddling 
genius,” as he phrased it, of Dickinson, were approved by 
many; but Dickinson himself was unforgiving; wounded. 
in his self-love and vexed by the ridicule thrown on his pol- 
iey, from this time he resisted independence with a morbid 
fixedness. He brushed past John Adams in the street with- 
out returning his salutation; and the New England states 
man encountered the hostility of the proprietary party, of 
social opinion in Philadelphia, and of some of the delegates 
from the south. At times, an “unhappy jealousy of New 
England” broke forth; but when a member insinuated dis- 
trust of its people, “as artful and designing men, altogether 
pursuing selfish purposes,” Gadsden, of South Carolina, said 
in their defence : “I only wish we would imitate instead of 
abusing them. I thank God we have such a systematic 
body of men, as an asylum that honest men may resort to 
in the time of their last distress, if driven out of their own 
states; so far from being under any apprehensions, I bless 
God there is such a people in America.” 
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From Lewis Morris of New York and James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, the commissioners, recommended 
‘an expedition to take Detroit: the proposal, after a full dis- 
eussion, was rejected; but the invasion of Canada, by way 
of the Chaudiére and of Isle-aux-Noix, was approved; and 
delegates from a convention of the several parishes of Can- 
ada would have been a welcome accession. Much time was 
spent in wrangling about small expenditures, The prohibi- 
tion by parliament of the fisheries of New England, and the 
restriction on the trade of the southern colonies, went into 
effect on the twentieth of July: as a measure of counter- 
action, the ports of America should have been thrown open ; 
but, secret directions were given for importing 
powder and arms from “the foreign West Indies,” the 
committee on trade was not appointed till the twenty-second 
‘of September; and then, day after day, they hesitated to 
act. The prospect of financial ruin led De Hart, of New 
Jersey, to propose to do away with issuing paper money by 
the provincial conventions and assemblies; but. no one sec- 
ended him. The boundary line between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania was debated, as well as the right of Connect- 
jeut to Wyoming. The roll of the army at Cambridge had, 
from its first formation, borne the names of men of color, 
‘but as yet without legislative approval. On the twenty- 
sixth, Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, moved the dis- 
charge of all the negroes in the army, and he was strongly 
supported by many of the southern delegates; but the 
opposition was so determined that “he lost his point,” 

Atlength came a letter from Washington, implying 1775, 
his sense that the neglect of congress had brought 80" 
matters in his army to a crisis. Not powder and artillery 
oaly were wanting, but fucl, shelter, clothing, provisions, and 
the soldiers’ pay; and, while a great part of the troops were 

not free from mutiny, by the terms of their enlistment all of 
‘them, except the riflemen, were to be disbanded in Decem- 
‘ber. For this state of things, congress could provide no 
adequate remedy. On the thirtieth of September, they 
Raceaeappotatoa Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison a com- 
‘mittee to repair to the camp, and, with the New England 
‘VOR. Vv. 


colonies and Washington, to devise a method ieee | 
the army. 

at, While the committee were on the way, Gage, on 
Oct the tenth of October, embarked for England, bearing 
with him the large requirements of Howe, which he warmly 
seconded, he king, the ministers, public opinion in Eng- 
land, had made very free with his reputation; but, on his 
arrival, he was allowed to wear a bolder front than he had 
shown in Massachusetts, and was dismissed into retirement 
with high rank and its emoluments. To Howe, the new 
commander in chief, the ministers had sent instructions, — 
which permitted and advised the transfer of the war to 
New York; but, from the advanced state of the season and _ 
the want of sufficient transports, he decided to winter at f 


Boston. 

On the fifteenth of October, the committee from congress 
arrived at the camp. Franklin, who was its soul, brought — 
with him the conviction that the American people, though 
they might be made to suffer, could never be beaten into 
submission ; that a separation from Britain was inevitable, 
His presence in the camp, within sight of his native town, 
was welcomed with affectionate veneration, “During the — 
whole evening,” wrote Greene, “I viewed that very great 4 
man with silent admiration.” With Washington for the — 
military chief, with Franklin for the leading adviser from — 
congress, the conference with the New England commis- — 
sioners, notwithstanding all difficulties, harmoniously de- 
vised a scheme for forming, governing, and supplying a 
new army of about twenty-three thousand men, whom the 
general was authorized to enlist without delay. The pro- 
posed arrangements, in all their details, had the aspect of an | 
agreement between the army, the continental congress, and 
the New England colonies; their successful execution de- 
pended on'those four colonies alone, | 

After the conference broke up, the committee remained — 
two days, to advise with the general on every unsettled | 
question, On this occasion, Franklin confirmed that affeo- 
tion, confidence, and veneration, which Washington bore 
him to the last moment of his life. 
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‘Franklin was still at the camp, when news from Maine 
confirmed his interpretation of the purposes of the British. 
In the previons May, Mowat, a naval officer, had been held 
prisoner for a few hours at Falmouth, now Portland; and 
we have seen Linzee, in a sloop-of-war, driven with loss 
from Gloucester ; it was one of the last acts of Gage to plan 
with the admiral how to wreak vengeance on the inhabi- 
tants of both those ports, The design against Gloucester 
was never carried out; but Mowat, in a ship of sixteen 
guns, attended by three other vessels, went up the harbor 
‘of Portland, and after short parley, at half-past nine, on 
the morning of the sixteenth of October, began to fire upon 
the town. In five minutes, several houses were in a blaze; 
parties of marines landed to spread the conflagration by 
band. All sea-going vessels were burnt except two, which 
were carried away. The cannonade was kept up till after 
dark; St. Paul's church, the public buildings, and about 
one hundred and thirty dwelling-houses, three fourths of 
the whole, were burnt down ; those that remained standing 
‘were shattered by balls and shells. By the English account, 
the destruction was still greater. At the opening of a se 
yere winter, the inhabitants were turned adrift in poverty 
nd misery, The wrath of Washington was justly kindled 
at these “ savage cruelties,” this new “exertion of despotic 

” “Death and destruction mark the footsteps 
of the enemy,” said Greene; “fight or be slaves is the 
‘American motto; and the first is by far the most eligible.” 
Sullivan was sent to fortify Portsmouth ; Trumbull, of Con- 
‘necticut, took thought for the defence of New London. 

Tn the congress at Philadelphia, so long as there re- yrs, 
mained the dimmest hope of favor to its petition, the 

patriots had the advantage. On the third of Octo- 

. one of the delegates of Rhode Island laid before congress 
their instructions to use their whole influence for building, 
fipping, and employing an American fleet, It was the 
of our navy. The proposal met great opposition; but 
‘Adams engaged in it heartily, and pursued it unre- 
wmittingly, though * for a long time against wind and tide.” 
On the fifth, Washington was authorized to employ two 
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‘armed vessels to intercept British store-ships, bound for 
Quebeo; on the thirteenth, congress yoted two armed 
vessels, of ten and of fourteen guns, and, seventeen days 
later, two others of thirty-six guns. But much time would 
pass before their equipment; as yet no court had power 
to sanction “the condemnation of yessels taken from the 
enemy,” nor was war waged on the high sea, nor reprisals 
authorized, nor the ports opened to foreign nations. 

16. On the sixteenth, the day on which Mowat an- 
Oct. chored below Falmouth, the new legislature of Penn- 
sylvania was organized, Chosen under a dread of indepen. 
dence, all of its members who were present subscribed the 
usual engagements of allegiance to the king. In a few days 
the Quakers presented an address, in favor of “the most 
conciliatory measures,” and depreeating every thing “ likely 
to widen or perpetuate the breach with their parent state.” 
To counteract this movement, the committee for the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, sixty-six in number, headed 
by George Clymer and Mackean, went two by two to the 
state house, and delivered their remonstrance; but the 
spirit of the assembly, under the guidance of Dickinson, 
followed the bent of the Quakers. 

Congress, for the time, was like a ship at sea without a 
rmdder, waterlogged, and rolling and tossing with every 
wave, One day would bring measures for the defence of 
New York and Hudson River, or for the invasion of Can- 
ada; the next, nothing was to be done that could further 
irritate Great Britain. The continuance of the army around 
Boston depended on the efficiency of all the New England 
provinces; of these, New Hampshire was without 2 gov- 
ernment. On the eighteenth of October, her delegates 
asked, in her behalf, that the general congress would sanc- 
tion her instituting a government, as the only means of 
preventing the greatest confusion ; yet the majority of that 
‘body let the month run out before giving an answer, for 
they still dreamed of conciliation and of the good effects 
of their last petition to the king. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE QUESTION BETWEEN BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
Aveust, 1775. 


‘Tae chronicler of manners and events can alone measure 
his own fairness, for no one else knows so well what 
he throws aside. The greatest poet of action has 
brought upon the stage the panorama of mortal 
being, without once finding occasion to delineate a faultless 
hero. No man that lives has not sinned. Indiscriminate 
praise neither paints to the life, nor teaches by example, 
nor advances social science; history is no mosaic of funeral 
eulogies and family epitaphs, nor can the hand of truth 
sketch character without shadows as well as light. The 
crimes and the follies which stand in the line of causes of 
revolution, or modify the development of a state, or color 
the morals of an age, must be brought up for judgment; 
and yet the humane student of his race, in his searches into 
the past, contemplates more willingly those inspirations of 
the beantiful and the good, which lift the soul above the 
interests of the moment, illustrate our affinity with some- 
thing higher than ourselves, point the way to principles that 

are eternal, and constitute the vital element of progress. 

‘From immeasurable distances in the material universe, 
‘the observer of the stars brings back word that the physical 
forces which rule our neighborhood maintain an all-pervading 
energy; and the records imbedded in the rocks, teaching 
how countless myriads of seasons have watched the sun go 
forth daily from his chamber, and the earth turn on its axis, 
and the sea ebb and flow, demonstrate that the same physical 
forces have exerted their power without change for un- 
numbered periods of bygone years. The twin sciences of 
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the stars and of the earth establish the cosmical unity of the 
material universe in all that we can know of time and space. 
But the conception of the perfect order and unity of creation 
does not unfold itself in its beauty and grandeur, so long as 
the guiding presence of intelligence is not apprehended, 
From the depths of man’s consciousness, which envelops 
sublimer truths than the firmament over his head ean reveal 
to his senses, rises the idea of right; and history, testing 
that idea by observation, traces the vestiges of moral law 
through the practice of the nations in every age, proves 
experimentally the reality of justice, and confirms by induc- 
tion the intuitions of reason. 
on, ‘The historian, even more than philosophers and 
Avg naturalists, must bring to his pursuit the freedom of 
an unbiassed mind ; in his case, the submission of reason to 
prejudice would have a deeper criminality ; for he cannot 
neglect to be impartial without at onoe falsifying nature and 
denying providence. The exercise of candor is possible; 
for the world of action has its organization, and is obedient 
to law. The forces that constitute its antagonisms are very 
few, and are always and everywhere present, and are always 
and everywhere the same, though they make their appear- 
ance under many shapes, Human nature is for ever identical 
with itself ; and thestate ever contains in itsown composition 
all the opposite tendencies which constitute parties. The 
problems of politics cannot be solved without passing behind 
transient forms to efficient causes ; the old theories, founded 
on the distinction of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
must give place to an analysis of the faculties in man, and 
the unvarying conditions, principles, and inherent wants 
out of which the forms of government have been evolved ; 
and it will be found that as every class of vertebrate 
animals has the forms of the same organs, so an exact 
generalization establishes the existence of every element of 
civil polity, and of the rudiments of all its possible varieties 
and divisions in every stage of human being, 

Society is many and is one; and the organic unity of the 
state is to be reconciled with the separate existence of each 
of its members. Law which restrains all, and freedom 
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individual, and the mediation which 

eee ues theo ovo conflicting powers, are ever 
present as constituent ingredients; each of which, in its due 
is essential to the well-being of a state, and is 

rainons when it passes its bounds. It has been said that 
the world is governed too much; no statesman has ever 
said that there should be no government at all. Anarchy 
js at one extreme; and the pantheistic despotism, which is 


ang: 
3 and were either attraction 

repulsion, central power or individuality, to disappear, 

civil order would be crushed or dissolved. 

| __‘The state has always for its life-giving principle the idea 

of ‘the condition of facts can never perfectly represent 

and, unless this antagonism also is reconciled, no 

durable constitution can be formed, and government totters 

of itself to its fall, or is easily overthrown, Here, then, is 

mother cause of division ; one party clings to tradition, and 

2 Sire reform ; the fanatics for conservatism are 

‘enthusiasts for ideal freedom, while there is always 

vi ina established order into a nearer harmony 

‘eternal law of justice. These principles have 

2 ial power in every country at every stage of 

| a irectotatite ce lsca cece oan perish 


| ele abi 
oe ‘impartiality in accounting for political con- 


flicts is then made easy, if behind every party there lies 
what an English poet has called “ an eternal thought,” and 
on ‘cause of every party, past or present or 


possible, is a force which never disappears, which 

proportion is essential to the well-being of 
which turns into a poison only in its excess. 
a diversity of names as it comes into flower 
among savages or the civilized, in kingdoms, 
or in republics ; yet every party has its origin 
and the necessities of life in a community, 
with regard to men, is not merely 
Tight ; it is also sure to defeat itself. The 
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fame which shines only in an eclipse of that of others is 
necessarily transitory; the eclipse soon passes away and 
the brighter light recovers its lustre. The biographer, who 
constructs the road to the monument of his idol over the 
graves of the reputation of great men, will find the best 
part of his race refusing to travel it. Besides, superior 
merit, to be discerned, must be surrounded by the meritori- 
ous; the glory of the noblest genius of his age would be 
sacrificed by detracting from the ability of his antagonists, 
his competitors, and his associates. Real worth delights to 
be environed by the worthy; it is serene, and can be duly 
estimated only by the serene. 

mas. ‘The idea of humanity, which, by its ever increasing 
Avs clearness, furnishes the best evidence of the steady 
melioration of the race, teaches to judge with equity the re- 
ciprocal relations of states. The free development of all 
inherent powers is the common aim, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the universal right to that free development is the 
bond of unity. Between Britain and the new empire wich 
she founded, the duty of impartiality belongs equally to the 
men of the two countries; but experience has shown that 
it is practised with most difficulty by those of the parent 
land. The moral world knows only one rule of right; but 
men in their pride create differences among themselves, 
The ray from the eternal source of justice suffers a de- 
flection, as it falls from absolute princes on their subjects, 
from an established church on heretics, from masters of 
slaves on men in bondage, from hereditary nobles on citizens 
and peasants, from a privileged caste on an oppressed one, 
Something of this perverseness of pride has prevailed in 
the metropolitan state towards its colonies; it is stamped 
indelibly on the statute-book of Great Britain, where all 
may observe and measure its intensity. That same pride 
ruled without check in the palace, and was little restrained 
in the house of lords; it broke forth in the conduct of the 
administration and its subordinates; it tinged the British 
colonial state papers of the last century so thoroughly that 
historians who should follow them implicitly as guides 
would be as erroneous in their facts as the ministers of 
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that day were in their policy. This haughty feeling has so 
survived the period of revolutionary strife that to this day 
it sometimes hangs as a heavy bias on the judgment even 
of Englishmen professing liberal opinions. The Americans 
more easily recovered their equanimity. They intended 
resistance to a trifling tax and a preamble, and they won 
peace with liberty; the vastness of the acquisition effaced 
the remembrance of 2 transient attempt at oppression, and 
left no rankling discontent behind. The tone of our writers 
has often been deferentially forbearing ; those of our country- 
men who have written most fully of the war of our revolu- 
tion brought to their task no prejudices against England, 
and, while they gladly recall the relations of kindred, no 
one of them has written a line with gall. 

Nor are citizens of a republic most tempted to evil speak- 
ing of kings and nobles; it takes men of the privileged class 
to scandalize their peers and princes without stint. The 
shameless slanders which outrage nature in the exaggera- 
tions of the profligacy of courts have usually origi- 

‘nated within palaces, and been repeated by men of 34% 
rank ; American writers have no motive to take them 

up; the land of equality recognises sovereigns and aristocrats 
‘is men, and places them under the protection of the tribunal 
of humanity, 

The Americans, entering most reluctantly on a war with 
Britain, preserved an instinctive feeling that the relations 
of affinity were suspended rather than destroyed ; they held 
themselves called to maintain “ the rights of mankind,” the 
liberties of the English people, as well as their own; they 
never looked upon the transient ministers who were their 
oppressors as the type of the parent country. ‘The moment 
approaches when the king proclaimed his irrevocable deci- 
sion ; to understand that decision, it is necessary to state 
precisely the question at issue. 

The administration of numerous colonies, each of which 
Bee crrcsantive government of its own, was conducted 
with inconvenience from a want of unity; in war, expe- 
Tience showed a difficulty in obtaining proportionate aid 
from them all; in peace, the crown officers were impatient 
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of owing their support to the periodical votes of colonial 
legislatures, To remedy this seeming evil by a con- 
475. centration of power, James II, usurped all authority 
over the country north of the Potomac, and designed 
to consolidate and govern it by his own despotic will. 

The Revolution of 1688 restored to the colonies their 
representative governments, and the collision between the 
crown officers and the colonial legislatures was renewed ; 
threats of parliamentary intervention were sometimes heard; 
but for nearly three quarters of a century no minister had 
been willing to gratify the pertinacious entreaties of place- 
men by disturbing America in the enjoyment of her liberties. 

Soon after the accession of George IIL, the king, averse 
to governing so many prosperous and free and loyal colonies 
by consent, resolved, through the paramount power of par- 
Tiament, to introduce a new colonial system, which Halifax, 
Bedford, and especially Charles Townshend, had matured, 
and which was to have sufficient vigor to control the unwill- 
ing. First, the charter governments were to be reduced to 
one uniform direct dependence on the king, by the abolition 
of the jurisdiction of the proprietaries in Maryland and 
Pennsyivania, and by the alteration or repeal of the charters 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Secondly, 
for the pay of the crown officers, the British parliament was 
to establish in each colony a permanent civil list, indepen- 
dent of the assemblies, so that every branch of the judicial 
and executive government should be wholly of the king's 
appointment and at the king’s will. Thirdly, the British 
parliament was, by its own act of taxation, to levy on the 
colonies a revenue towards maintaining their military estab- 
lishment. Townshend, as the head of the board of trade, 
was unfolding the plan in the house of commons just before 
Bute retired. . 

The execution of the design fell to George Grenville. 
Now Grenville conceived himself to be a whig of the strait- 
est seet, for he believed implicitly in the absolute power of 
parliament, and this belief he regarded as the great principle 
of the Revolution of 1688. He was pleased with the thought 
of moulding the whole empire into closer unity by means of 
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taxation; but his regard for vested rights 
him to consent to a wilful abrogation of charters. 
‘The Americans complained to him that a civil list raised by 
the British parliament would reduce the colonial assemblies 
toanullity; Grenville saw the justice of the objection, dis- 
claimed the purpose, dropped that part of the plan, and 
to confine the use of the parliamentary revenue to 
the expenses of the military establishment. The colonists 
with the argument that, by the theory of 
the British constitution, taxation and representation are 
le correlatives; to this Grenville listened, and 
answered that in parliament, as the common council, the 
whole empire was represented collectively, though 
not distributively ; but that asin Britain some reform — Xuy’ 
by an increase of the number of voters was desirable, 
#0 taxation of the colonies ought to be followed by a special 
colonial representation ; and, with this theory of constitu. 
tional Iaw, he passed the stamp act. 

When a difference at court drove Grenville from office, 
his theory lost its importance; for no party in England or 
America undertook its support. The new ministers by 
whom his colonial policy was to be changed had the option 
between repealing the tax as an act of justice to the colonies, 
or repealing it as a measure of expediency to Britain, The 
first was the choice of Pitt, and its adoption would have 
‘ended the controversy ; the second was that of Rockingham. 
He abolished the tax, and sent over assurances of his friend- 
ship; but his declaratory act established, as the rule for the 
judiciary and the law of the empire, that the legislative 
power of parliament reached to the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever. This declaration opened the whole question 
of the nature of representation, and foreshadowed a revolu- 
tion or peaceful reform in America and in England. In 
1688, the assertion of the paramount power of parliament 
‘against a king who would haye sequestered all legislative 
liberty was a principle of freedom ; but, in the eighteenth 
century, the assertion of the absolute power of a parliament 
‘cting in concert with the king was to frame an instrament 
oftyranny. The colonies denied the unqualified authority 
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of a legislature in which they were not represented; and, 
When they were told that they were as much repre- 
sented as nine tenths of the people of Britain, the 
British people, enlightened by the discussion, from 
that day complained unceasingly of the inadequateness of a 
parliament in whose election nine tenths of them had no 
voice whatever. 
"The reform for England was long deferred; the issue 


and painters’ colors, and introduced the tax by a preamble, 
asserting that “it is expedient that a revenue should be 
raised im his majesty’s dominions in America for defraying 
the change of the administration of justice and support of 
civil government, and towards further defraying the ex- 
penses of defending the said dominions.” Grenville had 
ahaha peepee: Townshend's 

promised an ever increasing American civil list, in- 
Tere Amis coankiiee os be dieaeael 
wainisters at their discretion for salaries, gifts, or pensions. 

Here lay the seeds of a grievance indefinite in its extent, 
taking from the colonies all control over public officers, and 
iatroducing a government to be administered for the benefit 
of officeholders, withoat regard to the rights and liberties 
ana welfare of the people. 

Just ss Townshend bad intrenched the system in the 
statute-book, he died, and left behind him no great English 
Satosman for its steadfast upholder; while the colonies 
Were unanimous in resisting the innovation, and avoided 
Whe taxes by stopping imports from Britain. The govern- 
WENT gave Way, and repealed all Townshend's tares except 
ga ven, Of that duty Lord North maintained that it was 
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concerned, was unanswerable; but the sting of the tax act 
layin its preamble: Rockingham’s declaratory act affirmed 
the power of parliament in all casos whatsoever; 
‘Townshend's preamble declared the expediency of 375. 
using that power to raise a very large colonial reve- 
nue. Still, collision was practically averted ; for the Amer- 
a in their desire for peace, gave up the importation 
tea. 

At this, the king, against the opinion of Lord North and 
of the East India company, directed that company itself 
to export tea to America, and there to pay the duty, hoping 
that a low price would tempt Americans to buy. But the 
colonists would not suffer the tea to be exposed for sale; 
the crown officers yielded to their unanimous resistance 
everywhere except at Boston, and there the tea was thrown 
overboard. 


‘To close the port of Boston and require an indemnity for 
the East India company’s loss, was the advice of Hutchin- 
son, and neither New York, nor Pennsylvania, nor Virginia 
would have supported a refusal to such a requisition ; but 
the king and the Bedford party seized the occasion to carry 
into effect part of their cherished system, and changed by 
act of parliament the charter granted by William and Mary 
to Massachusetts. The object of the change was the com- 
pression of popular power in favor of the prerogative. The 
measure could bring no advantage to Britain, and really 
had nothing to recommend it; to the people of Massachu- 
‘setts and to the people of all the colonies, submission to the 
change seemed an acknowledgment of the absolute power 
‘of parliament over liberty and property in America, The 

le of Massachusetts resisted; the king answered: 
“Blows must decide.” A congress of the colonies approved 
the conduet of Massachusetts; parliament pledged itself to 
the king, In 1773, truce was possible; after the altera- 
tion of the charter of Massachusetts, in 1774, America 
would have been pacified by a simple repeal of obnoxious 
gets; in 1775, after blood had been shed at Lexington, some 
security for the future was needed. 

British statesmen of all schools but Chatham’s affirmed 
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the power of parliament to tax America; America denied 
that it could be rightfully taxed by a body in which it was 
not represented, for taxation and representation were insep- 
arable. British politicians rejoined that taxation was but 
an act of legislation ; that, therefore, to deny to parliament 
the right of taxation was to deny to parliament all right of 
legislation for the colonies, even for the regulation of trade. 
To this America made answer that, in reason and truth, 
representation and legislation are inseparable; that the 
colonies, being entitled to English freedom, were not bound 
by any act of a body to which they did not send members; 
that in theory the colonies were independent of the British 
parliament; but, as they honestly desired to avoid a con- 
flict, they proposed as a fundamental or an organic act their 
voluntary submission to every parliamentary diminution of 
their liberty which time had sanctioned, including the nayi- 
gation acts and taxes for regulating trade, on condition of 

being relieved from every part of the new system of 
X75. administration, and being secured against future 

attempts for its introduction. Richard Penn, the 
agent of congress, was in London with its petition to the 
king, to entreat his concurrence in this endeavor to restore 
peace and union. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE KING AND THE SECOND PETITION OF CONGRESS. 


Aveust, Srpremper, Iv Euxorz; November IN 
America, 1775, 


Pux veal of Richard Penn appeared from his celerity. 
Four days after the petition to the king had been 
adopted by congress, he sailed from Philadelphia on Js 
his mission. He arrived in Bristol on the thirteenth 
of Angust, and was the next day in London. Joint pro- 
prictary of the opulent and rapidly increasing colony of 
‘Pennsylvania, of which he for a time was governor, long a 
resident in America, intimately acquainted with many of 
iits leading statesmen, the chosen suppliant from its united 
delegates, an Englishman of a loyalty above impeachment 
‘or suspicion, he singularly merited the confidence of the 
government, But not one of the ministers waited on, him, 
‘or sent for him, or even asked him, through subordinates, 
one single question about the state of the colonies. He 
could not obtain an opportunity of submitting a copy of the 
petition to Lord Dartmouth till the twenty-first. The king, 
on whom neither the petition nor its bearer had the slightest 
influence, would not see him. “The king and his cabinet,” 
said Suffolk, “ are determined to listen to nothing from the 
illegal congress, to treat with the colonies only one by 
‘one, and in no event to recognise them in any form of asso- 
ciation.” 

The Americans,” reasoned Sandwich, “will soon grow 
weary, and Great Britain will subject them by her arms.” 
Haldimand, who had just arrived, owned that “nothing but 
force would bring them to reason.” Resolvedly blind to 
‘consequences, George III. scorned to dissemble, and eagerly 
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‘showed his determination,” such were his words, “to force 
the deluded Americans into submission.” He chid Lord 









North for “the delay in framing a proclamation declaring 
them rebels, and forbidding all intereourse with them.” 
Happier than his minister, he had no misgivings that he 
could be in the wrong, or could want power to enforce his 
will. In his eyes, the colonists, who pleaded their rights 
against the unlimited supremacy of the king in parliament, 
were false to the crown and the constitution, to religion, 
loyalty, and the law ; to crush their spirit and punish their 
disobedience was a duty and a merit. The navigation acts, 
of which it began to be seen that the total repeal would not 
diminish British trade, were not questioned ; the view of a 
reyenue from America had dissolved; the unwise change in 
the charter of Massachusetts weakened the influence of the 
crown by irritating the people; the most perfect success in 
reducing the American colonies to unconditional submission 
would have stained the glory of a nation whose great name 
was due to the freedom of its people, and would, moreover, 
have been dangerous, if not fatal, to its own liberties. Yet 
the word of the king would be irrevocable ; for to whom 
else could the colonies look for mediation? Not to the 
landed aristoeraey, which would not suffer the authority of 
parliament to be questioned; not to the electors, for they 
had just chosen a parliament, and thus exhausted their 
power ; not to the city of Bristol, which bounded its politi- 
cal liberality by its commercial interests ; not to the city of 
London, for with the unprincipled Wilkes as its lord mayor 
it could offer no support beyond a noisy remonstrance; not 
to the public opinion of England, for it never showed for- 
bearance when her imperial supremacy was assailed, 

The king made his decision without hesitation; and he 
wished the world to know that his will could not 
change. To render retreat impossible, on the twenty- 
third of August, two days after the delivery of a 
‘copy of the petition of congress, he sent out a proclama- 
“tion for suppressing rebellion and sedition. It set forth 
‘that many of his subjects in the colonies had proceeded 
to ppen and avowed rebellion, by arraying themselves to 
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withstand the execution of the law, and traitorously levy- 
ing war against him. “There is reason,” so ran its words, 
“to apprehend that such rebellion hath been much pro- 
moted and encouraged by the traitorous correspondence, 
counsels, and comfort of divers wicked and desperate per- 
sons within our realm;” not only all the officers civil and 
military, but all subjects of the realm, were therefore called 
upon to disclose all traitorous conspiracies, and to transmit 
to one of the secretaries of state “full information of all 
persons who should be found carrying on correspondence 
with, or in any manner or degree aiding or abetting, the 
persons now in open arms and rebellion against the govern- 
ment within any of the colonies in North America, in order 
to bring to condign punishment the authors, perpetrators, 
and abettors of such traitorous designs.” 
"The irrevocable publication having been made, Penn and 
Arthur Lee were “ permitted” on the first of September to 
present the original of the American petition to Lord Dart- 
mouth, who promised to deliver it to the king; but, on 
their pressing for an answer, “they were informed that, 
4s it was not received on the throne, no answer would be 
given?’ Lee expressed sorrow at the refusal, which would 
oceasion so much bloodshed ; and the secretary answered : 
“TE I thought the refusal would be the cause of shedding 
one drop of blood, I should never have concurred in it.” 
‘The proclamation, aimed at Chatham, Camden, 175. 
Barré, and their friends, and at the boldest of the A™* 
Rockingham party, even more than against the Americans, 
‘was read, but not with the customary ceremonies, at the 
‘exchange, where it was received with a general hiss, 
Just after Penn’s arrival, the ambassador of France wrote 
to Vergennes of the king and his ministers: “These people 
‘appear to me in a delirium ; that there can be no conciliation 
‘we have now the certainty.” “Rochford even assures me 
once more that it is determined to burn the town of Boston, 
and in the coming spring to transfer the seat of operations 
to New York. You may be sure the plan of these people 
is, by devastations, to force back America fifty years, if 
‘they cannot subdue it” Vergennes had already said: 
YOu ¥. 6 


ii 
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“The cabinet of the king of England may wish to make 
North America a desert, but there all its power will be 
stranded; if ever the English troops quit the borders of 
the sea, it will be easy to prevent their return,” 

Vergennes could not persuade himself that the British 
government should refuse conciliation, when nothing was 
asked for but the revocation of acts posterior to 1763; 
and in his ineredulity he demanded of the ambassador a 
revision of his opinion. “TI persist,” answered De Guines, 
“in thinking negotiations impossible. The parties differ on 
the form and on the substance as widely as white and black, 
An English ministry ina case like this can yield nothing, 
for according to the custom of the country it must follow 
out its plan or resign. The only sensible course would be 
to change the administration. The king of England is as 

obstinate and as feeble as Charles I., and every day 
#™. he makes his task more difficult and more danger- 
ous.” Vergennes gave up his doubts, saying: “The 
King’s proclamation against the Americans changes my 
views altogether; that proclamation cuts off the possibil- 
ity of retreat; America or the ministers themselves must 
succumb.” 
In a few weeks, the proclamation reached the colo- 
Xr nies at several ports. Men said: “ While America is 
still on her knees, the king aims a dagger at her heart.” 
Abigail Smith, the wife of John Adams, was at the time 
in their home near the foot of Penn Hill, charged with the 
sole care of their little brood of children; managing their 
fmm; keeping house with frugality, thongh opening her 
doors to the houseless and giving with good-will a part of 
her seant portion to the poor; seeking work for her own 
hands, and ever occupied, now at the spinning-wheel, now 
making amends for having never been sent to school by 
learning French, though with the aid of books alone. 
Since the departure of her husband for congress, the arrow 
of death had sped near her by day, and the pestilence that 
walks in darkness had entered her humble mansion; she 
herself was still weak after a violent illness; her house was 
a hospital in every part; and, such was the distress of the 
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neighborhood, she could hardly find a well person to assist 
in looking after the sick. Her youngest son had been 
from the grave by her nursing; her own mother 
been taken away, and, after the austere manner of her 
forefathers, buried without prayer, Woe followed woe, 
and one affliction trod on the heels of another. Winter 
was hurrying on; during the day family affairs took off 
her attention, but her long evenings, broken by the sound 
of the storm on the ocean or the enemy’s artillery at Bos- 
ton, were lonesome and melancholy. Ever in the silent 
night dwelling on the love and tenderness of her departed 
parent, she needed the consolation of her husband’s pres- 
ence; but when, in November, she read the king's procla- 
mation, she willingly gave up her nearest friend to bis 
perilous daties, and sent him her cheering message: “This 
will make » plain path for you, though a dan- 
gerous one; I could not join to-day in the petitions of our 
‘worthy pastor for a reconciliation between our no longer 
parent state, but tyrant state, and these colonies. Let 
ts separate ; they are unworthy to be our brethren. Let 
ts renounce them; and, instead of supplications, as for- 
merly, for their prosperity and happiness, let us beseech the 
Almighty to blast their counsels, and bring to nought all 
their devices.” 


Her voice was the voice of New England. Under the 
general powers of commander, Washington, who had hired 
vessels, manned them with sea-captains and sailors from his 
camp, and sent them to take vessels laden with soldicrs or 
‘stores for the British army, now urged on congress the ap- 
eee prize courts for the condemnation of prizes. 

‘The legislature of Massachusetts, without waiting for fur- 
ther authority, of themselves, in an act drawn by Elbridge 
instituted such tribunals. 

, king’s silly proclamation will put on end to sm, 
peta wrote James Warren, the speaker, to %°* 
“movements worthy of your august body 
a declaration of independence, and treaties 

» 


With foreign powers, 
“Hawley was the first to discern the coming national gov- 
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ernment of the republic, even while it still lay far below the 
horizon ; and he wrote from Watertown to Samuel Adams: 
“The eyes of all the continent are fastened on your body, 
to see whether you act with firmness and Jenene with 
the spirit and despatch which our situation calls for 
time for your body to fix on periodical annual elections, 
nay, to form into a parliament of two houses.” 

1778. The first day of November brought to the general 
Nov. congress the king’s proclamation, and definite ramors 
that the colonies were threatened with more ships-of-war and 
British troops, and Russians, Hanoverians, and Hessians. 
‘The burning of Falmouth was also known. The majority 
saw that the last hope of conciliation was gone ; and, while 
they waited for instructions from their several constituencies 
Defore declaring independence, they acted upon the peti- 
tions of the colonies that wished to institate governments of 
their own, On the second in committee, on the third in the 
house, it was resolved: “That it be recommended to the 
provincial convention of New Hampshire to call a full and 
free representation of the people, and that the representa 
tives, if they think it necessary, establish such a form of 
government as, in their judgment, will best produce the 
happiness of the people, and most effectually secure peace 
and good order in the province, during the continuance of 
the present dispute between Great Britain and the colonies.” 
On the fourth, the same advice was extended to South Car- 
olina. Here was, indeed, the daybreak of revolution. It 
was already the conviction of the majority that the dispute 
between Great Britain and the colonies could end only in a 
separation ; so that the men of New Hampshire and of South 
Carolina were virtually instructed to give the example of 
assuming power for ail future time. 

The revolution plainly portended danger to the proprie- 
tary government of Pennsylvania, The legislature of that 
colony was in session ; it continued to require all its mem- 
bers to take and subscribe the old qualification appointed 
by law, which inelnded the promise of allegiance to George 
Iil.; so that Franklin, though elected for Philadelphia 
through the Irish and the Presbyterians, would never take 
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his seat. Dickinson had been returned for the county by 
an almost unanimous vote; supported by patriots who still 
confided in his integrity, by loyalists who looked upon him 
as their last hope, by the Quakers who knew his regard for 

peace, by the proprietary party whose eanse he had always 
Findicated, Now was the crisis of his fame. The 
assembly, on the fourth, elected nine delegates to the #775. 
continental congress. Of these, one was too ill to 
serve; of the rest, Franklin stood alone as the unhesitating 
champion of independence; the majority remained to the 
last its opponents. It was known that, two days after the 
American agents had sent to the secretary of state a copy of 
the second petition of congress, the king had issued his pro- 
clamation against the American insurgents and their abet- 
tors, in language which plainly included Dickinson as well 
ns every other member of congress among the “dangerous 
and designing men,” rebels and traitors, whom the civil 
and military officers were ordered to “bring to justice ;” 
‘but with the bad logic of wounded vanity he shut his mind 
against the meaning of the facts; and on the ninth he re- 
ported and carried these instructions to the Pennsylvania 
delegates; “ We direct that you exert your utmost endeay- 
ors to agree upon and recommend such measures as you 
shall judge to afford the best prospect of obtaining redress 
of American grievances, and restoring that union and har- 
mony between Great Britain and the colonies, so essential 
to the welfare and happiness of both countries. Though 
‘the oppressive measures of the British parliament and ad- 
ministration have compelled us to resist their violence by 
force of arms, yet we strictly enjoin you, that you, in behalf 
of this colony, dissent from and utterly reject any proposi- 
tions, should such be made, that may cause or lead to a 

ition from our mother country, or a change of the 
form of this government.” 

‘The assembly, which adopted these instructions of ad- 
hesion to the proprietary government and dependence on 
the British king, sat always with closed doors, and would 
‘not allow the names of the voters on the division to be 
recorded in their journal. Delaware was naturally swayed 
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by the example of its more powerful neighbor; the party 
of the proprietary in Maryland tock courage; in a few 
weeks, the assembly of New Jersey in like manner re- 
strained its delegates in congress by an equally stringent 
declaration, Thus for five or six months the assembly of 
Pennsylvania blocked the way to effective measures. To 
prevent the spontaneous call of a convention of the people, 
it assumed a plausible appearance of patriotism, approved 
the military association of all who had no scruples 
8. about bearing arms, adopted rules for the volunteer 
battalions, and appropriated eighty thousand pounds 
in provincial paper money to defray the expenses of a mil- 
itary preparation, To counteract its pusillanimous policy, 
Franklin encouraged Thomas Paine, who was the master of 
a singularly lucid and attractive style, to write an appeal 
to the people of America in favor of independence. 
Moreover, the assembly, in asserting the inviolability of 
the proprietary form of government, which had originally 
emanated from a king, placed itself in opposition to the 
principle of John Rutledge, John Adams, and the con- 
tinental congress, that “the people are the source and orig- 
inal of all power.” That principle had just been applied 
on the memorial of New Hampshire with no more than one 
dissenting vote. Yet the men of that day had been born 
and educated as subjects of a king. They were not yet 
enemies of monarchy; they had as yet turned away from 
considering whether well-organized civil institutions could 
be framed for wide territories without a king; and in the 
very moment of resistance they longed to escape the neces- 
sity of a revolution. Znbly, a delegate from Georgia, a 
Swiss by birth, declared in his place “a republic to be little 
better than a government of devils,” shuddered at the idea 
of a separation from Great Britain as fraught with greater 
evils than bad yet been suffered, and fled from congress to 
seek shelter under the authority of the crown; but the 
courage of John Adams, whose sagacity had so soon been 
vindicated by events, rose with the approach of danger; 
he dared to present to himself the problem of the system 
best suited to the colonies in the sudden emergency, and, 
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guided by nature and experience, he looked for the essential 
elements of government behind its forms, He studied the 
principles of the British constitution not merely in the 
history of England, but as purified-and reproduced in 
the governments of New England, and ns analyzed and 
reflected in the writings of Montesquieu. “A legislative, 
an executive, and a judicial power comprehended the whole 
of what he meant and understood by government;” and, 
as the only secret to be discovered was how to derive 
these powers directly from the people, he persuaded {77 
himself, and succeeded in persuading others, that, by 
the sid of a convention, “a single month was sufficient, 
without the least convulsion or even animosity, to accom- 
plish a total revolution in the government of a colony.” 

The continental congress perceived the wisdom of a 
declaration of independence; but they acquiesced in the 
necessity of postponing it till there should be a better hope 
of unanimity. They became more resolute, more thorough, 
and more active ; they recalled their absent members ; they 
welcomed the trophies of victory sent by Montgomery 
from the northern army. In September, they had appointed 
asecret committee to import gunpowder, field-pieces, and 
arms; now, without as yet opening the commerce of the 
continent by a general act, they empowered that committee 
to export provisions or produce to the foreign West Indies 
atthe risk of the continent, in order to purchase the mate- 
rials of war. They did not issue letters of reprisal against 
British property on the high seas; but in November they 
adopted “rules for the government of the American navy,” 
directed the enlistment of two battalions of marines, au- 
thorized the seizure of all ships employed as carriers for the 
British fleet or army, and sanctioned tribunals instituted in 
the separate colonies to confiscate their cargoes. The cap- 
tures already made under the authority of Washington they 
‘confirmed. To meet the further expenses of the war, they 
Yyoted bills of credit for three millions more. 

‘A motion by Chase of Maryland to send envoys to France 
with conditional instructions did not prevail; but, on the 
twenty-ninth of November, Harrison, Franklin, Johnson, 
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Dickinson, and Jay were appointed a secret “committee 
for the sole parpose of corresponding with friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the world ;” and funds 
were set aside “for the payment of such agents as they 
might send on this service.” “It is an immense misfortune 
to the whole empire,” wrote Jefferson to a refugee, “to 
have a king of such a disposition at such atime. We are 
told, and every thing proves it true, that he is the bitterest 
enemy we have; his minister is able, and that satisfies me 
that ignorance or wickedness somewhere controls him, Our 
petitions told him that from our king there was but one 
appeal. The admonition was despised, and that appeal 
forced on us, After colonies have drawn the sword, there 
is but one step more they can take. That step is now 
pressed upon us by the measures adopted, as if they were 
afraid we would not take it. There is not in the British 
empire a man who more cordially loves a union with Great 
Britain than I do; but, by the God that made me, I will 
cease to exist before I yield to a connection on such terms 
as the British parliament propose; and in this I speak the 

sentiments of America.” Yet Dickinson still soothed 
zz himself with the belief that the petition of his draft. 

ing had not been rejected, and that a conciliatory 
disposition would be manifested in the king’s speech at the 
opening of parliament. 
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CHAPTER L. 
HOW GEORGE Il, FARED IN HIS BID FOR RUSSIANS. 
SepremBer, Ocroser, 1775. 


Tue king’s proclamation was a contemptuous defiance 
alike of the party of Rockingham and the party 
of Chatham, as the instigators, correspondents, and* one 
accomplices of the American rebels. Rochford was 
heard repeatedly to say that, before the winter should pass 
over, heads would fall on the block. “ The king of England,” 
said Wilkes, the lord mayor of London, in conversation at a 
public dinner, “hates me; I have always despised him: the 
time is come to decide which of us understands the other 
best and in what direction heads are to fall.” Vergennes, 
who, with wonderful powers of penetration, analyzed the 
lie men and their acts, but neither the institutions nor 
‘the people of England, complacently flattered Louis XVI. 
by contrasting its seeming anarchy with the happiness of 
the French in “living peacefully under a good and virtuous 
king” “I know,” said George IIL, “what my duty to my 
makes me undertake, and threats cannot prevent 
me from doing that to the utmost extent.” He scoffed at 
the thought of an insurrection, though he stationed troops 
where riotous disorder was apprehended. A rumor pre- 
yailed that seven or eight members of the opposition would 
Te sent to the Tower of London; but this happened only 
to Stephen Sayre, an American by birth, a man of no polit- 
ical importance. 
| addresses began to come in, to the joy of Lord 
_ North; but the king, whose instincts on the subject of 
| despotic authority were more true than those of any man in 
| hisseabimet, wished to avoid the appeal to popular opinion, 


ae 


lesign of chiering independence ; and, ° 
that delusion lasted, the violent measures of coercion 


acquiesced in * by a majority of individuals of all ranks 
professions ;” yet without zeal, and unattended by a 
‘ness to serve in America, so that the regiments could 
de kept full by enlistments in Britain. hata) 
tions of England became, therefore, of paramount impor- 
tance. 
The secretary of state desired to draw from the French 
ambassador at London a written denial of Lee’: 
‘that the Americans had a certainty of receiving 
from France and Spain; but the intimation was evaded, 
“the king of France would not suffer himself to be 
an instrument to bend the resistance of the i 
“If they should apply to us,” said Vergennes, * we 
dismiss them politely, and we shall keep their secret.” 
Beaumarchais, who was then in England as an 
from Louis XVI., and who from the charms of his co: 
| sation, his ability to write verses and to sing well, his 
erous style of living, and his apparent want of an 
character, had opportunities of gaining information 
the most various sources, encouraged the notion that 
Jand might seek to recover her colonies by entering on ae 
war with France, and thus reviving their ancient 
thies. Having become acquainted with Arthur Lec, and 
having received accurate accounts of the state of America 
from persons newly arrived, he left London abruptly for 
Paris, and through De Sartine presented to the king a 
secret memorial in favor of taking part with the insurgents. — 
“The Americans,” ssid he, “are full of the enthusiasm of 
liberty, and resolve to suffer every thing rather than yield; 
such a people must be invincible; all men of sense are con- 
yinced that the English colonies are lost for the mother 
country, and I share their opinion.” 
am. On the twenty-second of September, the day after 
Sept the subject was discussed in the council of the king, 
De Sartine put a new commission into the hands of Beaw- 
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marchais, Vergennes continued to present America to his 
‘mind in every possible aspect. He found it difficult to be- 
lieve that the mistakes, absurdity, and passion of the British 
ministers could be so great as they really were; otherwise, 
he never erred in his judgment, He received hints of nego- 
tiations for Russian troops; yet he held it impossible that 
the king of England should be willing to send foreign mer- 
cenaries against his own subjects. Henry IV. would not 
haye accepted the aid of foreign troops to reduce Paris; 
their employment would render it in any event impossible 
to restore affectionate relations between the parent state 
and the colonies. Vergennes had not penetrated 

the character of the British government of his day, gt 
which, in the management of domestic affairs, was 

tempered by a popular influence, but which, in its foreign 
policy, consulted only the interests or the pride of the 
oligarchy, and was less capable of a generous impulse than 
that of France. The ministry did not scraple to engage 
troops wherever they chanced to be in the market. 

‘The hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel, already the ruler 
of the little principality of Hanau, had scented the wants 
of England, and written to George III.: “I never cease to 
make the most ardent vows and prayers for the best of 
Kings; I venture to offer, without the least condition, my 
‘regiment of five hundred men, all ready to sacrifice with me 
‘their life and their blood for your majesty’s service. Deign 
to regard the motive, and not the thing itself. Oh that T 
‘could offer twenty thousand men to your majesty! it should 
be done with the same zeal; my regiment is all ready at the 
first twinkle that shall be given me;” and, like the beggar 
‘that sends his goods as a present to a rich patron from whose 

he means to extort more than the market price, he 
demanded nothing, but hurried to’ England to renew his 


solicitations. 
The king wished leave to recruit in Holland, and to 
obtain of that republic the loan of its so-called Scottish 
which consisted no longer of Scots, but chiefly of 
Walloons and deserters. ‘The house of Orange would have 
consented ; but the dignity, the principles, and the policy of 
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‘the states-general, forbade. This is the first attempt of either 
party to interest the Netherlands in the American war; and 
its neutrality gave grievous offence in 
Sir Joseph Yorke, at the Hague, was further directed to 
gain information on “the practicability of using the good 
dispositions of the king’s friends upon the continent, and 
the military foree which its princes might be engaged to 
supply.” For England to recruit in Germany was a defiance 
of the law of the empire; but Yorke reported that recruits 
might be raised there in any number, and at a tolerably 
easy rate; and that bodies of troops might be obtained 
of the princes of Hesse-Cassel, Wartemberg, Saxe-Gotha, 
Darmstadt, and Baden. 
ms But for the moment England had in contemplation 
Se. a larger scheme. Gunning’s private and confidential 
from Moscow was received in London on the first 
day of September, with elation. That very day Suffolk 
‘an answer to the minister. To Catharine, 
himself with his own hand wrote: “I accept the succor that 
your majesty offers me of a part of your troops, whom the 
‘acts of rebellion of my subjects in some of my colonies im 
Ameries unhsppily require ; I shall provide my minister 
with the necessary fall powers; nothing shall ever efface 
from my memory the offer your imperial majesty has made 
to me on this occasion.” Armed with this letter, Gunning 
was ordered to ask of the empress twenty thousand disci- 
plined infantry, completely equipped, and prepared, on the 
ing of the Baltic in spring, to embark by way of Eng- 
\ land for Canada, where they were to be under the supreme 
| command of the British general. The journey from London 
to Moscow required about twenty-three days; yet they were 
all so overweeningly confident that they hoped to get the 
definitive promise by the twentythind of October, in season 
to announce it at the opening of parliament; and early in 
September Lord Dartmouth and his secretary hurried off 
mescages to Howe and to Carleton, that the empress had 
given the most ample assurances of Jetting them have any 
samber of infantry that might be wanted. 
Qa the eighth, Saffolk despatched a second coarier to 
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Gunning, with a project of a treaty for taking a body of 
Russian troops into the pay and service of Great Britain. 
The treaty was to continue for two years, within which the 
king and his ministers were confident of crushing the insur- 
rection. The levy money for the troops might be seven 
pounds sterling a man, payable one half in advance, the 
other half on embarkation. A subsidy was not to be re- 
fused. Twill not conceal from you,” wrote Suffolk to 
Gunning, “that, this accession of force being very earnestly 
desired, expense is not so much an object as in ordinary 
cases.” 

On the tenth, Gunning poured out to the empress assur- 
ances of the most inviolable attachment on the part of Eng- 
land. Has any progress been made,” asked the empress 
with the utmost coolness, “towards settling your dispute 
in America?” and, without waiting for an answer, she 
added ; “For God's sake, put an end to it as soon as possi- 
ble, and do not confine yourselves to one method of accom- 
plishing this desirable end ; there are other means of doing 
it than force of arms, and they ought all to be tried. You 
know my situation has lately been full as embarrassing, and, 
believe me, I did not rest my certainty of success 
npon one mode of acting. There are moments when {7% 
‘We must not be too rigorous, The interest I take in 
every thing that concerns you makes me speak thus freely 
upon this subject.” 

“The measures which are pursuing to suppress the rebel- 
lion,” answered Gunning, who found himself most unex- 
pectedly put upon the defensive, “are such as are consistent 
with his majesty’s dignity and that of the nation, and I 
am persuaded that your majesty would neither advise nor 
approve of any that were not so; resentment has not yet 
found its way into his majesty’s councils.” But Catharine 
only repeated her wishes for a speedy and a peaceful end 
to the difference ; thus reading the king of England a les- 
on in humanity, and citing her own example of lenity and 
‘eoncession as the best mode of suppressing a rebellion. 

Late on the twenty-fourth, the first British courier reached 
Moscow a few hours after Catharine’s departure for some 





days of religious seclusion in the monastery at | 
for she was scrupulous in her observance of the 
usages of the Greek church, As no time was to 






George IIL; the vice-chancellor, therefore, calmly 

the impossibility of conceding the request for troops; but 
the British envoy persisted in his urgency, and, misinter- 
preting the self-possession and friendly manner of the Russian 
minister, deluded himself into the belief that the , 
requisition, if it should come to be a matter of debate, 

be supported by his voice, 

‘The empress having, on the thirtieth, returned to 3 
Gunning waited on Panin by appointment, The auto 
letter, which he wished to deliver to her in person, 
positively that she had made him an offer of troops; Pan 
denied that any such offer had been made, and, after mune 
expostulation, Gunning confessed; “It is true; 
Sa, Your answer to me, no explicit mention was made of 

troops.” Panin then gave the message of the 
press, that she was affected by the cordiality of the king, 
that in return her friendship was equally warm, but that | 
she had much repugnance to having her troops employed | 
in America, “And could not his majesty,” asked Panin, 
“make nse of Hanoverians ?” ‘ 

Gunning replied at great length: “ Will the refusal of 
troops be a suitable return for our conduct during the late 
war, for our having foregone the commercial advantages 
which the Porte would undoubtedly have granted us, could | 
she only have obtained a real neutrality on our part, which 
our partiality for Russia prevented us from observing? Were 
not the king’s harbors, his subjects, and the credit and influ- | 
ence of the nation at her service during the whole war? 
Did not his majesty, at the risk of a rupture with France 
‘and Spain, forbid those powers to molest the Russian fleet, | 
which they would otherwise have annihilated? And though | 
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‘these services were rendered from the most pure and dis- 
interested motives, yet, as it has pleased the empress so 
frequently to express her wishes for an occasion of showing 
her sense of their merit, it is with the utmost astonishment 
I sce her decline the present occasion of evincing it. I 
conjure you, by regard for the honor of your sovereign, to 
reflect on the light in which such a refusal must be looked 
upon by us, as well as by all the powers in Europe, and on 
the effect it may have on the conduct of some of them.” 
And, as he was refused an audience, he desired Panin him- 
self to deliver the autograph letter of George III. 

‘The next morning, Gunning went to Panin before 4775, 
he was up, and, to remove objections, offered to be 
content with a corps of fifteen thousand men. At court, 
though it was the grand duke’s birthday, he found that the 

would not appear, He returned to the palace in 
the evening; but the empress, feigning indisposition, excused 
herself from secing him, 





objections without end rose up against the traffic in troops, 
from the condition of the army wasted by wars, the 
divisions in Poland, the hostile attitude of Sweden, the 
of the empress, the danger of disturbing her rela- 
tions with other powers, the grievous discontents it would 
éngender among her own subjects. She asked Panin 
whether granting such assistance would not disgust the 
British nation ; and Ivan Otzernichew, lately her ambassador 
at London, now minister of the marine, declared that it 
would do so, for the great body of the people of England 
‘were vehemently opposed to the policy of their king and 
‘his ministers, 
Besides, what motive had the people of Russia to interfere 
against the armed husbandmen of New England? Catharine 
claimed to sit on the throne of the Byzantine Cwsars, as 
heir to their dignity and their religion ; and how could she 
to far disregard her own glory as to make a shambles of the 
mighty empire which assumed to be the successor of Con- 
‘Muntine’s? The first suggestion to Catharine that the king 
of England needed her aid was flattering to her vanity; 
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and, supposing it had reference only to ent 
Europe, she was pleased with the idea of 4 
supreme arbiter of his affairs. But a naked demand of 
twenty thousand men to serve in America, under British 
command as mercenaries, with no liberty left to herself but 

to fix the price of her subjects in money and ‘so plunge her 

hand as deeply as she pleased into the British exchequer, 

was an offence to her pride and an insult to her honor. — 
She framed accordingly a sarcastic and unequivocal answer: 

“Tam just beginning to enjoy peace, and your majesty knows 

that my empire has need of repose. It is also. known what 

must be the condition of an army, though victorious, when 

it comes out of a long war in a murderous climate. There 

is an impropriety in employing so considerable a body in 
another hemisphere, under a power almost unknown to it, 

and almost removed from all correspondence with its sover- 
eign. My own confidence in my peace, which has cost me 
80 great efforts, demands absolutely that I do not deprive 
myself so soon of so considerable a part of my forces. 1 
Affairs on the side of Sweden are but put to sleep, and 
those of Poland are not yet definitively terminated. More- 

over, I should not be able to prevent myself from reflecting 
‘on the consequences which would result for our own dignity, 
for that of the two monarchies and the two nations, from 
this junction of our forces, simply to calm a rebellion which 
is not supported by any foreign power.” 

The letter of the king of England to the empress was in 
his own hand; she purposely employed her private secre- 
tary to write her answer. The second English courier, 

with the project of a treaty, reached Gunning on the 
27 fourth of October; he seized the earliest opportunity 

to begin reading it to Panin, and came down in his 
demand to ten thousand men; but the chancellor, inter- 
rupting him, put into his hands Catharine’s answer, and 
declined all further discussion. 

The letter seemed to the British envoy in some passages 
exceptionable, and he was in doubt whether it was fit to be 
received; but he suppressed his discontent. His king found 
fault with the manner of the empress as not * genteel ;” 
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for, said he, “she has not had the civility to answer me in 
her own hand; and has thrown out expressions that may 
be civil to a Russian ear, but certainly not to more civilized 
ones.” 

‘The conduct of this negotiation was watched by every 
court from Moscow to Madrid; but no foreign influence 
whatever, not even that of the king of Prussia, had 
any share in determining the empress. The decision was 
founded on her own judgment and that of her ministers, 
‘A transient report prevailed, that the English request was 
to be granted; but Vergennes rejected it as incredible, and 
wrote to the French envoy at Moscow: “I cannot recon- 
cile Catharine’s elevation of soul with the dishonorable 
idea of trafficking in the blood of her subjects.” On 
the last day of October, the French minister asked {7 
Panin of the truth of the rumor, and Panin an- 
swered: “People haye said 60, but it is physically impossi- 
ble; nor is it consistent with the dignity of England to 
employ foreign troops against its own subjects.” 

The empress continued to be profuse of courtesies to 
Gunning; and, when in December he took his leave, she 
renewed the assurances of affection and esteem for his 
King, whom she expressed her readiness to assist on all 
occasions, adding, however: “But one cannot go beyond 
‘one’s means.” 





CHAPTER LI. 


PARLIAMENT IS AT ONE WITH THE BING. 
OcTroppr—DercemBER, 1775. 


“Wue the Russians arrive, will you go and see their 

camp?” wrote Edward Gibbon to a friend. “We 
ar have great hopes of getting body of these barb 

rians; the ministers daily and hourly expect to hear — 
that the business is conclided; the worst of it is, the Baltic 
will soon be frozen up, and it must be late next year before 
they can get to America.” The couriers that, one after 
another, arrived from Moscow, dispelled this confidence. 
The king bore the disappointment with his wonted firm- 
ness; and turned for relief to the smaller princes of Ger- 
many, who now, on the failure of his great speculation, had 
the British exchequer at their mercy. 

The plan of the coming campaign was made in the ex- _ 
pectation of finishing the war in season to disband the — 
extraordinary forces within two years. For the Russians, 
who were to have protected the city and province of Que- 
bee, Germans were to be substituted, whatever might be 
the cost. The advantage of keeping possession of Boston, 
a8 4 means of occupying the attention of New England, 
was considered; but it was determined to concentrate the 
British forces at New York, as the best means of securing 
the central provinces and the connection with Canada. 
‘A small foree of some hundred men was held sufficient, | 
with the aid of loyalists and negroes, to recover Vii 
‘The promises of Martin led to the belief that, on the ap- 


pearance of a few regiments, the Highland emigrants and 
many thousands in the back counties of North Carolina 
would rally round the royal standard ; and, in consequence, — 
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five regiments of infantry, with ten thousand stand of arms, 
six small field-pieces, two hundred rounds of powder and 
ball for each musket and field-piece, were ordered to be in 
readiness to sail from Cork early in December; and this 
force was soon after made equal to seven regiments. “I 
am not apprised where they are going,” thus Barrington 
expostulated with Dartmouth ; “but, if there should be an 
‘idea of such a force marching up the country, I hope it will 
not be entertained. Allow me once more to remind you 
of the necessity there is in all military matters not to 
stir a step without full consultation of able military men, 
after giving them the most perfect knowledge of the whole 
matter under consideration, with all its circumstances.” 
‘The warning had no influence, for the king would not con- 
sult those who were likely to disagree with him. A naval 
force, equal to the requirements of the governor of South 
Carolina for the recovery of that province, was prepared. 
“TI am fighting the battle of the legislature,” said 77s, 
the king; “I therefore have a right to expect an 
almost unanimous support; I know the uprightness of my 
‘intentions, and am ready to stand any attack of ever so 
dangerous a kind.” The good sense of the English people 
reasoned very differently, and found an organ among the 
ministers themselves. The Duke of Grafton, by letter, 
entreated Lord North to go great lengths to bring about a 
durable reconciliation, giving as his reasons that “the gen- 
eral inclination of men of property in England differed from 
the declarations of the congress in America little more than 
inwords; that many hearty friends to government had altered 
their opinions by the events of the year; that their confi- 
dence in a strong party among the colonists, ready to second 
4 regular military force, was at an end; that, if the Brit- 
ish regular force should be doubled, the Americans, whose 
Yehayior already had far surpassed every one’s expecta- 
tion, could and would increase theirs accordingly ; that the 
tontest was not only hopeless, but fraught with disgrace; 
‘that the attendant expenses would lay upon the country a 
‘burden which nothing could justify but an insult from a for- 
4ign enemy ; that, therefore, the colonies should be invited 
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by their deputies to state to parliament their wishes and — 
expectations, and a truce be proclaimed, until the issue 
should be known.” Of this communication Lord North 
took no note whatever until within six days of the opening 
of parliament, and then replied by enclosing a copy of the 
intended speech. 

Hastening to court, Grafton complained of the violent 
and impracticable schemes of the ministers, framed in a 
misconception of the resources of the colonies; and he 
added: “ Deluded themselves, they are deluding your maj- 
esty.” The king debated with him the business at large; 
but, when he announced that a numerous body of German 
troops was to join the British forces, Grafton answered 
earnestly : “ Your majesty will find too late that twice the 
number will only increase the disgrace, and never effect 
the purpose.” 

1718. On the twenty-sixth of October, two days after 
Oct. the refusal of the empress of Russia was known, the _ 
king met the parliament. Of the many who were to weigh 
his words spoken on that occasion, the opinion of those not 
present was of the most importance. Making no allusion 
‘whatever to the congress or to its petition, he charged the 
people in America with being in a state of openly avowed 
revolt, levying a rebellious war for the purpose of establish- 
ing an independent empire ; he professed to have received 
the most friendly offers of foreign assistance; and he an- 
nonnced that he had garrisoned Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
with his electoral troops, in order to employ the former 
garrisons in America. To make a speedy end of the disor 
ders by most decisive exertions, he recommended an increase 
of the navy and the army ; at the same time, he proposed to 
send over commissioners with power to grant pardons and 
receive the submission of the several colonies. Thus the 
speech, which in its words and its effects was irrevocable, 
presented a false issue. The Americans had not designed 
to establish an independent government; their leading 
statesmen were most anxious to avert a separation, if they 
could but preserve their inherited liberties. 

The house of commons took the king at his word; Ac 
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land, who moved the address, reduced the question into a 
very short compass: “Does Britain choose to acquiesce 
in the independence of America, or to enforce her submis- 
sion?” Tyttelton, whom we have seen as governor of 
South Carolina, in seconding the address, “seemed to take 
pleasure in informing the house that the negroes in the 
southern colony were numerous, and ready to imbrue their 
bands in the blood of their masters. He was against 
conciliatory offers; the honor of the nition required 3 
coereive measures; the colonies ought to be con- 
quered before mercy should be shown them.” The house 
sustained these sentiments by a vote of two hundred and 
seventy-eight against one hundred and ten. 

On the report of the address, the debate was renewed, 
“If we suffer by the war,” said Lord North, “the Ameri- 
eans will suffer much more. Yet,” he added, “I wish to 
God, if it were possible, to put the colonies as they were in 
1763,” His seeming disinclination to the measures of his 
own ministry drew on him a rebuke from Fox for not re- 
igning his place. “The present war,” argued Adair at 
length, “ took its rise from the assertion of a right, at best 
but doubtful in itself; a right, from whence the warmest 
adyoeates for it have long been forced to admit that this 
ountry can never derive a single shilling of advantage, 
The Americans, it is said, will be satisfied with nothing less 
than absolute independence. They do not say so them- 
selves; their language is : ‘Restore the ancient constitution 
of the empire, under which all parts of it have flourished; 
place us in the situation of the year sixty-three, and we will 
submit to your regulations of commerce, and return to our 
obedience and constitutional subjection.’ Our ministers tell 
us they will not in truth be content with what they them- 
selves haye professed to demand. Have you tried them? 
Make the experiment, Take them at their word. If they 
should recede from their own proposals, you may then have 
recourse to war, with the advantage of a united instead of 
4 divided people at home.” Sir Gilbert Elliot, who spoke 
well and skilfully, was unwilling “to send a large armament 
to America, without sending at the same time terms of 
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accommodation.” “I vote for the address,” said ibs, 

“because it sanctifies coercive measures, 

‘5% must be conquered, and the present peer must 

be crushed, ere the dispute will be ended.” The 

commons unhesitatingly confirmed their vote of the pre- 
vious night. 

Among the lords, Shelburne spoke of the petition of the 
congress as the fairest ground for an honorable and advan- 
tageous accommodation; and of Franklin as one whom “he 
had long and intimately known, and had ever found con- 
stant and earnest in the wish for conciliation upon the terms 
of ancient connection.” His words were a prophecy of 
peace, and of himself and Franklin as its mediators; but on 
that night he was overborne by a majority of two to one. 
Some of the minority entered their protest, in which they 
said : “ We conceive the calling in foreign forces to decide 
domestic quarrels to be a measure both disgraceful and dan- 

8.” 5 | 

‘That same day; the university of Oxford, the favored — 
printer of the translated Bible for all whose mother tongue 
was the English, the natural guardian of the principles and 
the example of Wycliffe and Latimer and Ridley and Cran- 
mer, the tutor of the youth of England, addressed the king 
against the Americans as “a people who had forfeited their 
lives and fortunes to the justice of the state.” 

On the last day of October, Lord Stormont, the British 
ambassador in Paris, was received at court. The king of 
France, whose sympathies were all on the side of monarchi- 
cal power, said ‘to him: “ Happily the opposition party is 
now very weak.” From the king, Stormont went to Ver- 
gennes, who expressed the desire to live in perfect harmony 
with England ; “far from wishing to increase your embar- 
rassments,” said he, “we see them with some uneasiness.” 
“The consequences,” observed Stormont, cannot eseape a 
man of your penetration and extensive views.” “Indeed 
they are very obvious,” responded Vergennes; “they are as 
obvious as the consequences of the cession of Canada. I 
was at Constantinople when the last peace was made; when 
I heard its conditions, I told several of my friends there 
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that England would ere long have reason to repent of hay- 
ing removed the only check that could keep her colonies 
in awe. My prediction has been but too well verified. I 
equally see the consequences that must follow the indepen- 
dence of North America, if your colonies should carry that 
point, at which they now so visibly aim. They might, when 
they pleased, conquer both your islands and ours. [ am per- 
suaded that they would not stop there, but would in process 
of time advance to the southern continent of America, and 
either subdue its inhabitants or carry them along with them, 
and in the end not leave a foot of that hemisphere in the 
possession of any European power. All these consequences 
will not indeed be immediate: neither you nor I shall live 
to see them; but for being remote they are not less sure.” 

On the first of November, the Duke of Manches- 1775 
tor said to the lords: “The violence of the times has ¥° 
wrested America from the British crown, and spurned the 
jewel beeanse the setting appeared uncouth;” but the de- 
bate which he opened had no effect except that Grafton 
took part with him, and as a consequence resigned his place 
fis keeper of the privy seal. Every effort of the opposition 
was futile. On the tenth, Richard Penn was called to the 
bar of the house of lords, where he bore witness in great 
detail to the sincerity of the American congress in their 
wish for conciliation, and to the unanimity of support which 
they received from the people. Under the most favorable 
auspices, the Duke of Richmond proposed to accept the 
petition from that congress to the king as a ground for con- 
tiliation; he was ably supported by Shelburne; but his 
motion, like every similar motion in either house, was nega- 
tived by a majority of about two to one. 

‘On the same day, the definitive ministerial changes, which 
were to give a character to the whole war, were completed. 
Rochford retired on a pension, making way for Lord Wey- 
mouth, who greatly surpassed him in ability and resolution, 
Dartmouth left the cabinet, and took the privy seal. The 
American department was transferred from him to Lord 
George Sackville Germain, who owed his selection to his 
concentrating in himself all the political patronage of the 





‘house of Dorset, and his promise to carry out the measures 
recommended by him in his speech in the house of eom-— 
mons on the twenty-eighth of March, 1774. The man thus 
selected to conduct the civil war in America stood before 
‘Enrope as an officer cashiered for cowardice on the field 

of battle, George IL, who was a braye and strict 
4% disciplinarian, thought the sentence just, and was in- 

exorable towards him, His admission to court at the 
aceession of George III. confirmed the rupture between Pitt 
and the Earl of Bute. In 1761, the king promised to take 
off the proscription against him at the end of the war; but, 
when peace came, he saw so many objections to giving him 
an office, that he would only consent to receive him at court 
with civility, On hearing this message, Lord George sank 
from all his hopes, and looked on himself as blasted for ever. 
He owed his rehabilitation to Rockingham, to whom he 
instantly proved false; Chatham would never sit with him 
at the council board. Haunted by corroding recollections 
and stupidly self-confident, he entered on bis high office, for 
which he was of all men the least competent, eager to efface 
his ignominy by rivalling the energetic career of Pitt in the 
seven years’ war, But his powers were very much over 
rated; he had not any one quality that fitted him for 
an important military office: so that his appointment was 
of the very best augury for the snecess of the insurgent 
Americans, Minutely precise and formal, he had a feverish 
activity, punctuality to a minute, and personal application, 
but no sagacity, nor quick perception, nor soundness of 
jndgment, nor that mastery over others which comes from 
force of character and warmth of heart, He could not 
plan a campaign, and was a most uncomfortable chief, 
always proposing to the general officers under his direc- 
tion measures which they had not the means to execute, 
and always throwing upon them the fault of failure even 
in impossible schemes, His rancor towards those at whom. 
he took offence was bitter and unending. His temper 
was petulant; his passions were violent and constant, yet 
petty in their objects. Apparelled on Sunday morning in 
gala, as if for the drawing-room, he constantly marched out 
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all his household to his parish church, where he would mark 
time for the singing gallery, chide a rustic chorister for a 
diseord, stand up during the sermon to survey the congre- 
gation or overawe the idle, and with unmoved sincerity 
approbation to the preacher, or cheer him by 
game. He was rich; but in a period of corrupt government 
he was distinguished for the inordinate gratification of his 
own cupidity in the exercise of his powers of patronage 
and confiscation. Though smooth and kindly to his infe- 
riors and dependants, he was capable of ordering the most 
atrocious acts of cruelty; could rebuke his generals for 
checking savages in their fury as destroyers ; and at night, 
on coming home to his supper and his claret, the friendless 
man, unloving and unloved, could, with cold, one mal. 
ice, plan how to lay America in ashes, since he knew not 
how to gain the glory of reducing her to submission. 
Germain’s appointment shows how little the sympathies 
of the English people were considered ; the administration, 
“ts it was now constituted, was the weakoaty the least princi- 
pled, and the most unpopular of that century, The Eng- 
land that the world revered, the England that kept alive in 
Europe the vestal fire of freedom, was at this time out. 
side of the government, though steadily gaining political 
strength, ‘Chatham, while he had life in him, was its 
nerve.” Had Grenville been living, it would have included 
Grenville; it retained Rockingham, Grenville’s successor ; 
it had now recovered Grafton, Chatham’s successor; and 
Lord North, who succeeded Grafton, sided with Germain 
and Sandwich only by spasms, and, though he loved his 
‘was more against his own ministry than for it. The 
a not in harmony with the England of the 
revolution, nor with that of the eighteenth century, nor 
with that of the nineteenth. The England of to-day, which 
teceives and brightens and passes along the torch of liberty, 
has an honest lineage, and springs from the England 
of the last century; but it had no representative in {7 
the ministry of Lord North or the majority of the 
fourteenth parliament. America would right herself within 
4 year; Britain and Ireland must wait more than a half 
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How completely the ministry were stumbling along with- 
out a policy, appeared from the debates. On the 
wii, eighth, Lord Barrington asked of the house in a 
committee of supply an appropriation for twenty-five 
thousand men to be employed in America, and said, with 
the suthority of a minister: “ The idea of taxing America 
is entirely given up; the only consideration is how to se- 
cure the constitutional dependency of that country. The 
general plan adopted by administration is first to arm, and 
then send ont commissioners.” 

This explicit renunciation of American taxes startled the 
landed gentry, for whom a reduction of a shilling in the 
pound of the land-tax was to have been the first-frnits of 

their support of the American measures. When 
Nov.18. Lord North, on the thirteenth, in a committee of 
supply moved the fall tax of four shillings in the 
pound on land, he had to encounter and overcome the 
rankling discontent of those who remembered the remarks 
of Barrington, and he spoke in this wise: * When his maj 
esty’s ministers said that the idea of taxation was aban- 
doned, they never intended by that expression more than 
that it is abandoned for the present; that taxation is but 
a matter of secondary consideration, when the supremacy 
and legislative authority of this country are at stake. ‘Tax- 
ation is not, nor ever was out of their view, It should 
be insisted on and enforced, to insure your legislative au- 
thority, though no kind of advantage should arise from it.” 
The explanation gave satisfaction; Lord North retained 
the support of the landholders, by a sacrifice of his opin- 
ions, and with them of America. 
On the sixteenth, Burke brought forward a bill for 
" composing the existing troubles by renouncing the 
pretension to an American revenue. “If we are to have 
no peace,” replied Germain, “unless we give up the right 
of taxation, the contest is brought to its fair issue. I trast 
we shall draw a revenue from America; the spirit of this 
country will go along with me in the idea to crush re- 
bellious resistance.” 
As he said this, the orders were already on the way to 
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hire of the roytelets of Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, 
and, in of the laws of the empire, to raise four 
thousand recruits in Germany ; for, if Germain was to crush 
the Americans, it could not be done by Englishmen. The 
ministry was the master of parliament, but not of the affec- 
tions of the English people. 

Still less did the ministry possess the hearts of the people 
of Ireland thongh it controlled a majority of her legisla- 
ture, and sought to allay discontent by concessions in favor 
of her commerce and manufactures, The consent of the 
Trish house of commons was requested to sending four 
thousand of the troops on the Irish establishment to Amer- 
ica, and receiving in their stead four thousand German 
Protestants. “If we give our consent,” objected Pon- 
sonby, in the debate on the twenty-fifth of November, “ we 
shall take part against America, contrary to justice, to 
pendence, and to humanity.” “The war is unjust,” said 
Fitzgibbon, “and Ireland has no reason to be a party 
therein.” Sir Edward Newenham could not agree to send 
more troops to butcher men who were fighting for their 
liberty; and he reprobated the introduction of foreign 
moreenaries as equally militating against true reason and 
sound policy. “If men must be sent to America,” cried 
George Ogle, “send their foreign mercenaries, not the brave 
sous of Ireland.” Hussey Burgh condemned the American 
war as “a violation of the law of nations, the law of the 
land, the law of humanity, the law of nature ; he would not 
yote a single sword without an address recommending con- 
ciliatory measures; the ministry, if victorious, would only 
establish a right to the harvest when they had burnt the 
grain.” Yet the troops were voted by one hundred and 
twenty-one against seventy-six, although the resolution to 
replace them by foreign Protestants was negatived by sixty- 
eight against one hundred and six. 

‘The majority in parliament did not quiet Lord —a775, 
North. Sir George Saville describes him “as one Pe 
day for conciliation; but, as soon as the first word is out, 
he is checked and controlled, and instead of conciliation 
‘ut comes confusion.” On the first of December, he pressed 
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to asecond reading the American bill, which 
the several penal acts and enlarged them into a prohibition — 
of the trade of all the thirteen colonies, American yes- 
sels and goods were made the property of their captors; 
the prisoners might be compelled to serve the king even 
against their own countrymen. No one American grievance 
was removed ; but commissioners were to be appointed to 
aceept the submission of the colonies, or parts of colonies, 
one by one, with power to grant pardons to individuals or 
to a whole community in the Iump. The atrocity of the 
measure was exposed in the house of commons, but without 
effect ; on the third reading, in the house of lords, Mans- 
field explained his own views, which in their essen- 
175 tial features were those of the king: “The people 
of America are as much bound to obey the acts of 
the British parliament as the inhabitants of London and 
Middlesex. I have not a doubt in my mind that ever since 
the peace of Paris the northern colonies have been meditat- 
ing a state of independence on this country. But allowing 
that all their professions are genuine, that every measure 
hitherto taken to compel submission to the parliamentary 
authority of this country was cruel and unjust, yet what, my 
lords, are we to do? Are we to rest inactive with our arms 
across, till they shall think proper to begin the attack, and 
gain strength to do it with effect? We are now in such a 
situation that we must either fight or be pursued, As a 
Swedish general said to his men of their enemy : ‘If youdo 
not kill them, they will kill you;’ if we do not, my lords, get 
the better of America, America will get the better of us. 
Are we to stand idle, because we are told this is an unjust 
war? Ido not consider who was originally in the wrong; 
we are now only to consider where we are. The justice 
of the cause must give way to our present situation; and 
the consequences which must ensue, should we recede, 
would, nay, must, be infinitely worse than any we have to 
dread by pursuing the present plan or agreeing to a final 
separation.” After these words, the bill was adopted with- 
out a division, 
From the beginning of the troubles, George TIT. had 
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regarded the renunciation of the colonies as preferable to 
a connection on American principles; for such a connection 
would have endangered his system of government at home. 
To him it was an option between losing the brightest jewel 
in his crown, and losing the monarchical power of which 
the crown was the emblem. On the other hand, Fox and 
Rockingham defended American liberty as the bulwark of 
the rights of the British people. If a cordial reconcilia- 
tion should not be speedily effected, to lose America entirely 
seemed to them a lese evil than to bold her as a conquered 
country; for the maintaining of that dominion by an army 
only would inevitably terminate in the downfall of the con- 
stitution. 


Outside of parliament, the most intelligent among the 
philosophers of North Britain yielded to the ministerial 
measures a reluctant acquiescence or discountenanced them 
by open rebuke. The lukewarm Presbyterian, William 
Robertson, whose smooth style in his more elaborate pages 
vote satin without @ crease, and whose discreet method 

in history or veiled the enormities of the Span- 
iards, forgot how well he had written at the time when the 
men in power were repealing the stamp act. “If the wis- 
dom of government could now terminate the contest with 
honor instantly,” he thought, “that would be the most 
desirable issue ;” but yet he would have the British “leaders 
at once exert the power of the British empire in its full 
foree,” and station a “few regiments in each capital.” He 
was certain that the Americans had been aiming all slong 
fat independence ; and, like the Bedford party in par- 
liament, he held it fortunate that matters had so 1170, 
soon been brought to a crisis. As a lover of man- 
kind, he was ready to bewail the check to prosperous and 
growing states ; but, said he, “we are past the hour of leni- 
tives and half exertions.” 

On the other hand, John Millar, the professor of law in 
the university of er taught the youth of Scotland 
who his lectures “that the republican form of 
government is by far the best, either for a very small or a 
‘very extensive country.” 
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“TI cannot but agree with him,” said David Hume, who 
yet maintained that it would be “most criminal” to dis- 
joint the established government in Great Britain, where 
he believed a republic would so certainly be the immediate 
forerunner of despotism that none but fools would think to 
augment liberty by shaking off monarchy. He had written 
the History of England without love for the country, or 
comprehension of its early popular liberty, or any deep in- 
sight into its parties, or exact study of its constitution. He 
that reads his lucid and attractive pages will not learn from 
them the formation of the “native English” tongue, or of 
the system of English government, or of religious opinion, 
or of English philosophy, or of English literature ; his work 
is the work of a skeptic, polemic against the dogmatism 
of the church, otherwise unbiassed except by the skeptic’s 
natural predilection for the monarchical principle. But he 
had no faith in the universal application of that principle. 
“ The ancient republics,” said he, rising above the influence 
of his philosophy, “ were somewhat ferocious and torn by 
bloody factions; but they were still much preferable to the 
ancient monarchies or aristocracies, which seem to have 
been quite intolerable. Modern manners have corrected 
this abuse ; and all the republies in Europe, without exeep- 

tion, are so well governed that one is at a loss to 
am. which we should give the preference.” “T am an 

American in my principles, and wish we would let 
them alone to govern or misgovern themselves, a8 they 
think proper; the affair is of no consequence, or of little 
consequence, to us.” 

But one greater than Robertson and wiser than Hume 
gave the best expression to the mind of Scotland. Adam 
Smith, the peer and the teacher of statesmen, enrolled 
among the benefactors of our race, one who had closely 
studied the economy of France as well as of Britain, and 
who in his style combined the grace and the clearness 
of a man of the world with profound wisdom and the sin- 
cere search for truth, applied to the crisis those principles 
of freedom and right which made Scotland, under every 
disadvantage of an oppressive form of feudalism and a 
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deceitful system of representation, an efficient instrument 
in promoting the liberties of mankind. He would have the 
American colonies either fairly represented in parliament 
‘or independent, The prohibitory laws of England towards 
the colonies he pronounced “a manifest violation of the 
most sacred rights,” “impertinent badges of slavery imposed 
upon them without any sufficient reason by the groundless 
BaLany of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother 
” “Great Britain,” said he, “derives nothing but 
Joss'from the dominion she assumes over her colonies.” «Tt 
is not very probable that they will ever voluntarily submit 
to us; the blood which must be shed in forcing them to do 
80 is every drop of it the blood of those who are or of those 
whom we wish to have for our fellow-citizens.” “They are 
very weak who flatter themselves that, in the state to which 
things are come, our colonies will be easily conquered by 
force alone.” And he pointed ont the vast immediate and 
continuing which Great Britain would derive, if 
the “should voluntarily give up all authority over her col- 
onies, and leave them to elect their own magistrates, to 
tnact their own laws, and to make peace and war as they 
* 


Sects 
Tucker, an English royalist writer on politi- 1175. 
val economy, had studied perseveringly the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, in their application to 
commerce ; and, at the risk of being rated a visionary en- 
thasiast, he now sought to convince the landed gentry that 
Great Britain would lose nothing if she should renounce 
ioe colonies and cultivate commerce with them as an in- 
dependent nation. This he enforced with such strength of 
irgument and perspicuity of statement that Soame Jenyns 
wrote verses in his praise, and Mansfield approved his 


Thus rose through the clouds of conflict and passion the 
that the impending change, which had been 
flepreeated as the ruin of the empire, would bring no dis- 
‘ster to Britain. American statesmen had struggled to 
void a separation; the king was the author of American 
independence. His several measures, as one by one they 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE CAPTURE OF MONTREAL 
Aveust—NovEmpeR, 1775. 


Waen Carleton heard of the surrender of Ticonderoga 

© Allen and Arnold, he resolved to attempt ita re- 
‘Severy. The continental congress had, on the first 177s. 
© June, disclaimed the purpose of invading Canada ; 
"nd a French version of their resolution was distributed 
Among itsinhabitants. But on the ninth of that month the 
Governor of the province proclaimed the American border- 
€rs to be a rebellious band of traitors, established martial 
law, and summoned the French peasantry to serve under 
the old colonial nobility, while the converted Indian tribes 
and the savages of the north-west were instigated to take 
upthe hatchet against New York and New England. These 
movements affected the intentions of congress, and made 
the occupation of Canada an act of self-defence. 

The French nobility, of whom many under the Quebec 
act were received into the council or appointed to executive 
offices, and the Catholic clergy who had recovered their 
estates and their tithes, acquiesced in the new form of goy- 
érnment; but by a large part of the British residents it was 
detested, as subjection to arbitrary power, The instincts of 
the Canadian pensantry inclined them to take part with the 
united colonies: they denied the authority of the French 
nobility as magistrates, and resisted their claim of a right 
as seigniors to command their military services. Without 
the hardihood to rise of themselves, they were willing to 
welcome an invasion. 

Carleton appealed to the Catholic bishop. That prelate, 
who was a stipendiary of the British king, sent a mandate 
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to the several parishes, to be read by the clergy after divine 
service, but the peasantry persisted in refusing to turn out. 

The first object of Schuyler, on taking the immediate 

command of the northern army, was to learn the state of 
Canada; and in Major John Brown he found a trusty emis- 
sary. He next endeavored to introduce order into his 
camp. On the twenty-seventh of July, the regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys elected its officers; and, instead of 
Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, a man of equal courage and 
better judgment, was elected its lientenant-colonel. 
a. Under the direction of Schuyler, boats were rap- 
Aus idly built nt Ticonderoga; and his hamanity brooked 
no delay in adopting measures for the relief of the sick; but, 
as twelve hundred men formed the whole force that he 
could as yet lead beyond the border, he feared that the 
naval strength of the enemy might prevent his getting 
down the Sorel River; and on the sixth of Angust he 
wrote to congress, which had already adjourned, for infor- 
mation whether he was to proceed. The reference implied 
his own conviction, that his army was inadequate to the 
enterprise, Before the middle of the month, Brown re- 
turned from his perilous march of observation, and reported 
that now was the time to carry Canada, where there were 
only about seven hundred regulars, of whom three hundred 
were at St. John’s; that the inhabitants were friends ; that 
the militia refused to serve under the French officers lately 
appointed. At the same time, a new arrival at Ticonderoga 
changed the spirit of the camp. 

We have seen Richard Montgomery, who had served in 
the army from the age of fifteen, gain distinction in the 
seven years’ war. Several years after his return to Ireland, 
he took the steps which he believed sufficient for his pro- 
motion to a majority; failing in his pursuit and thinking 
himself overreached, he sold his commission in disgust, and 
emigrated to New York. Here, in 1773, he renewed his 
former acquaintance with the family of Robert R. Living- 
ston, and married his eldest daughter. Never intending to 
draw his sword again, studious in his habits, he wished for 
retirement ; and his wife, whose affections he entirely pos- 
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sessed, willingly conformed to his tastes. At Rhinebeck a 
mill was built, a farm stocked, and the foundation of a new 
hhouse laid, so that peaceful years seemed to await them. 
was of a sanguine temperament, yet expe- 
rience had tinged his spirit with melancholy, and he would 
often say: “My happiness is not lasting; but yet let us 
‘enjoy it as long as we may, and leave the rest to God.” 
“And they did enjoy blest with parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, and friends, their circle was always enlivened by intel- 
i conversation and the undisturbed flow of affection. 
‘The father of his wife used to say that, “if American lib- 
erty should not be maintained, he would carry his fimily to 
‘Switzerland, as the only free country in the world.” War 
‘was the dream of her grandfather alone, the aged Robert 
the stanchest and most sagacious patriot of 
them all, In 1773, in his eighty-fourth year, he foretold 
the conflict with England ; and, when his son and grandchil- 
dren smiled at his credulity, “ You, Robert,” said he to his 
“will live to see this country independent.” At 
the news of the retreat of the British from Concord, the 
‘octogenarian’s eye kindled with the fire of youth, and he 
announced American independence. Soon after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, he lay calmly on his death-bed, 
and his‘last words were: “ What news from Boston?” 
‘From such a family circle, the county of Duchess, in 
April, 175, selected Montgomery as a delegate to the first 
conyention in New York, where he distinguished 
himself by unaffected modesty, promptness of decision, and 
foundness of judgment. On receiving his appointment as 
, he reluctantly bade adieu to his “quiet 
scheme of life;” “perhaps,” he said, “for ever, but the 
will of an oppressed people, compelled to choose between 
‘and slavery, must be obeyed.” 
On the sixth of Angust, from Albany, he advised yz, 
‘that whose secret designs he had penetrated, 
conducted out of the way of mischief to Hart- 
reasoned justly on the expediency of taking pos- 
auc fescica ies the means of guarding against Indian 
hostilities, and displaying to the world the strength of the 
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confederated colonies ; it was enlarging the sphere of opera- 
tions, but a failure would not impair the means of keeping 
the command of Lake Champlain. Summoned by Schuyler 
to Ticonderoga, he was attended as far as Saratoga by his 
wife, whose fears he soothed by cheerfulness and good 
humor, and his last words to her at parting were: “You 
will never have cause to blush for your Montgomery.” 

On the seventeenth of August, his arrival at Ticonderoga 
was the signal for Schuyler to depart for Saratoga, promis- 
ing to return on the twentieth. That day came, and other 
days followed, and still Schuyler remained away. On the 
twenty-fifth, Montgomery wrote to him entreatingly to join 
the army with all expedition, as the way to give the men 
confidence in his spirit and activity, On the evening of the 
twenty-sixth, an express was received from Washington, 
who urged the acquisition of Canada and explained the plan 
for an auxiliary enterprise by way of the Kennebec. “1 am 
sure,” wrote the chief, “ you will not let any difficulties, not 
insuperable, damp your ardor ; perseverance and spirit have 
done wonders in all ages. You will therefore, by the return 
of this messenger, inform me of your ultimate resolution ; 
not a moment’s time is to be lost.” In obedience to this 
letter, Schuyler left the negotiation with Indians to the 
other commissioners at Albany, and set off for his army. 

Montgomery, wherever he came, looked to see what 
could be done, and to devise the means of doing it; he had 
informed Schuyler that he should probably reach St. John’s 
on the first day of September. Schuyler sent back no reply. 
“Moving without your orders,” rejoined Montgomery, «I 
do not like; but the prevention of the enemy is of the 
utmost consequence ; for, if he gets his vessels into the lake, 
it is over with us for the present summer;” and he went 
forward with a thousand or twelve hundred men. Retarded 

by violent head-winds and rain, it was the third of 
Sum, September when he arrived at Isle La Motte, On 
the fourth, he was joined by Schuyler, and they pro- 
ceeded to Isle-aux-Noix. The next day, 2 declaration of 
friendship was dispersed amongst the inhabitants. On the 
sixth, Schuyler, with forees not exceeding a thousand, em- 
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rvs 
for St. John’s. They landed without obstrnotion, 
and a half from the fortress, towards which they 
Panera good order over marshy and wooded ground. 
Jn crossing a creek, the left of their advanced line was 
attaeked by a party of Indians; but, being promptly sup- 
ported by Montgomery, it beat ‘off the assailants, yet with 
loss of nine subulterns and privates, Schuyler’s health 
had declined as he approached the army. In the night, a 
came to his tent with false information, which he 
before a council of war; their opinion being in accord 
with his own, he immediately ordered a retreat, and, with- 
out carefully reconnoitring the fortress, he led back the 
unmolested to the Isle-aux-Noix. From that station 

wrote to congress: “I have not enjoyed a moment's 
health since I left Fort George, and am now so low as not to 
be able to hold the pen. Should we not. be able to do any 











which is a very wet and unhealthy part of 

jae eal less I receive your orders to the con’ 
‘This letter was the shen he of “a large Paes 
congress; his proposal to abandon Isleaux-Noix was 
disapproved ; it was resolved to spare neither men 
for his army, and, if the Canadians would remain 
neuter, no doubt: was entertained of the acquisition of Can- 
himself was encouraged to attend to his own 
and this advice implied a consent that the com- 
of the invading forces should rest with Montgomery, 
| Meantime, Schuyler, though confined to his bed, sent out 
‘on the tenth a party of five hundred; they returned on 


‘the eleventh, disgraced by « unbecoming behavior.” Tpon 
Montgomery, having discerned in the men a rising 


‘more consonant with his own, entreated permis- 
retrieve the late disasters; and Schuyler, who 37% 

‘was put into a covered boat for Ticonderoga, turned 
“Rhis back on the scene with regret, but not with envy, and 


— to the gallant Irishman the conduct, the danger, 
glory of the campaign. 
cee after Schuyler left Isle-aux-Noix, Montgomery 













J Breen of St, John’s. The Indians kept at 
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peace; and the zealous efforts of the governor, the clergy, 
and the French nobility had bardly added a hundred men 
to the garrison. Carleton thought himself abandoned by all_ 
the earth, and wrote to the commander in chief at Boston: — 
“Thad hopes of holding out for this year, had the savages 
yemained firm; but now we are on the eve of being overrun 
and subdued.” 

On the morning after Montgomery's arrival near St. 
John’s, he marched five hundred men to its north side. A 
party which sallied from the fort was beaten off, and the 
detachment was stationed at the divergence of the roads 
to Chambly and Montreal. Additions to his force and 

supplies of food were continually arriving through 
ER the indefatigable attention of Schuyler; and, though 

the siege flagged for the want of powder, the invest- 
ment was soon made so close that the retreat of the garri- 
son was impossible, 

‘The want of subordination delayed success. Ethan Allen 


advised him to lead them without delay to the army; 
bat, dazzled by vanity and rash ambition, he attempted to 


jacket, a yest and breeches of woollen serge, and a red 
‘worsted cap,” he passed over from Longueil to Long Point, 
in the night preceding the twenty-fifth of September, with 
about eighty Canadians and thirty Americans, though he 
had so few canoes that but-a third of his party could 
embark at once. On the next day, he discovered that 


Retreat from the island was impossible; about two hours 
after sunrise, he was attacked by a motley party of regulars, 
English residents of Montreal, Canadians, and Indians, in 
all about five hundred men, and, after a defence of an hour 
and three quarters, he, with thirty-eight men, was obliged 
to surrender; the rest fled to the woods. At the barrack 
yard in Montreal, Prescott, a British brigadier, asked the 
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“Are you that Allen who took Ticonderoga?” 
“1 am the very man,” quoth Allen. Then Prescott, ina 
great rage, called him a rebel and other hard names, and 
raised his cane. At this, Allen shook his fist, telling him : 
“This is the beetle of mortality for you, if you offer to 
strike.” “You shall grace a halter at Tyburn,” cried Pres- 
cott, with an oath. 

The wounded, seven in number, entered the hospital ; 
the rest were shackled together in pairs, and distributed 
among different transports in the river. But Allen, as the 
chief offender, was chained with leg irons weighing about 
thirty pounds; their heavy, substantial bar was eight feet 
long; the shackles, which encompassed his ankles, were so 
very tight and close that he could not lie down except on 
his back; and in this plight, thrust into the lowest part of 
# vessel, the captor of Ticonderoga was dragged to England, 
where imprisonment in Pendennis Castle did not abate his 
‘conrage or his 5 

‘The issue of eestor daunted the Cana- i775, 
dians for a moment, but difficulties only brought 
‘Sut the resources of Montgomery. He was obliged to act 
neti from his own mind; for there was no one about 

Bim competent to give advice, Of the field officers, he 
‘esteemed Brown alone for his ability; though Macpherson, 
This aide-de-camp, a very young man, universally beloved, 
sof good sense and rare endowments, gave promise of high 

for war, But his chief difficulties grew out of 

“the badness of the troops. Schuyler also complained of the 
‘Connecticut soldiers, announcing even to congress: “If 
Job had been a general in my situation, his memory had 
not been so famous for patience,” “'The New Englanders,” 
‘wrote Montgomery, “are the worst stuff imaginable for 
soldiers. They are homesick; their regiments are melted 
‘way, and yet not a man dead of any distemper. There 
Gs such on equality among them that the officers have no 
‘authority, and there are very few among them in whose 
spirit T have confidence ; the privates are all generals, but 
‘not soldiers, and so jealous that it is impossible, though a 
‘tan risk his person, to escape the imputation of treachery.” 
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from a scene where no credit can be obtained. O 

fortunate husbandmen, would I were at my plough 

{GS again!” Yet, amidst all his vexations, his reputa- 

tion steadily rose throughout the country; and be so 

won the affection of his army that every sick soldier, officer, 

‘or deserter, that passed home, agreed in praising him wher- 
ever they stopped. 

‘The wearisomeness of delay, occasioned by the want of 
munitions of war, increased the anxiety of Montgomery. 
‘Thore was no hope of his reducing the garrison from their 
want of provisions. The ground on which he was encamped 
Was Very wet, the weather cold and rainy, so that the troops 
suffered exocedingly from sickness. Insubordination height 
nod his distress. Seeing that the battery was ill placed, 
he would have erected one at the distance of four hundred 

from the north side of the fort; but the pene 
‘ff tho army was against him. “TI did not consider, 
he, “1 was at the head of troops who carried the natal 
freedom into the field and think for themselves ;” and, sav~ 
ing appearances by consulting a council of war, he acqui- 
esced in their reversing his opinion. In John Lamb, the 
‘gaptain of a New York company of artillery, he found “a 
kosthess genius, brave, active, and intelligent, bat very tur- 
bulent and troublesome.” 

Anxious to relieve St. John’s, Carleton, after the capture 
‘of Allen, succeeded in assembling about nine hundred Cana- 
ins at Montreal; but a want of mutual confidence, and 
the certainty that the inhabitants generally favored the 
Awericans, dispirited them, and they disappeared by de- 
sertions, thirty or forty of a night, till he was left almost 
‘a forlorn as before. The Indians, woo, he found of little 
service; “they were easily dejected, and chose to be of 
Ube strongest side, so that when they were most wanted 
‘hoy vanished.” But history must preserve the fact that, 
hough often urged to let them loose on the rebel provinces, 
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im his detestation of cruelty he would not suffer a savage 
‘to pass the frontier, 

Tn this state of mutual weakness, the inhabitants of the 
parishes of Chambly turned the scale. Ranging themselves 
under James Livingston of New York, then a resident in 
‘Canada, and assisted by Major Brown, with a small de- 
tachment from Montgomery, they sat down before the fort 
in Chambly, which, on the eighteenth of October, after a 
siege of a day and a half, was ingloriously surrendered by 
the English commandant, The colors of the seventh regi- 
ment, which were here taken, were transmitted as the first, 
trophy to congress; the prisoners, one hundred and sixty- 
eight in number, were marched to Connecticut; but the 
grent gain to the Americans was seventeen cannon and six 


tons of 

The siege of St. John’s now proceeded with efficiency. 
‘The army of Montgomery yielded more readily to his guid- 
since; Wooster, of Connecticut, had arrived, and set an 

x of cheerful obedience to his orders. At the north- 
“west, a battery was constructed on an eminence within two 
‘hundred and fifty yards of the fort; and by the thirtieth it 
owas in fall action, 

To raise the siege, Carleton planned a junction with 
Maclean; but Montgomery sent Easton, Brown, and Liy- 
‘ngston to watch Maclean, who was near the mouth of the 
Sorel, while Warner was stationed near Longueil. Having 
‘by desperate exertions brought together about eight hundred 

Canadians, and regulars, Carleton on the Inst day 

of October embarked them at Montreal, in thirty-four boats, 
to cross the St. Lawrence. But, as they drew near the 
‘bank, Warner, with three hundred Green Mountain Boys 
and men of the second New York regiment, poured on 
them so destructive a fire that they retired with loss and in 


i 


At the news of Carleton’s defeat, Maclean, de- irs, 
serted by the Canadians and losing all hope of sup- 
port, retired to Quebec; while the besiegers pushed on their 
work: ‘unceasing diligence, keeping up a well-directed 
and night. On the third of November, after a 


with 
fre hy day 
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siege of fifty days, the fort of St. John’s surrendered ; and 
its garrison, ; consisting of five hundred regulars and one 
hundred. Co Canadians, many of whom were of the French 
gentry, marched out with the honors of war, 
Montgomery hastened to Montreal as rapidly as the bad 
weather and worse roads would permit; and on the twelfth, 
unopposed, he took possession of the town. He came to 
give the Canadians the opportunity of establishing their 
freedom and reforming their laws; and he requested them 
to choose as soon as possible “ faithful representatives to sit 
in the continental congress, and make a part of that union.” 
He sought to impress them with the idea that the freedom 
of the thirteen colonies could never be securely enjoyed, so 
long as arbitrary government should remain established in 
Canada ; that no reconciliation could take place till the lib 
erties of all should be secured on the same basis. He ear- 
nestly urged Schuyler to pass the winter at Montreal. In 
the midst of his unparalleled success, the hero longed to be 
below the Catskills, with his young wife, his farm oceupa- 
tions, and his books. “I bave courted Fy 
X&. _ he wrote to his brother-in-law, and found her kind, 
I have one more favor to solicit, and then I have 
done.” Men, money, and artillery were wanting; in the 
face of a Canadian winter, he nevertheless resolved to at 
tempt the capture of Quebec, 








CHAPTER LIT. 


THE MARCH TO QUEBEC. 
SmpreMBeR—NovemsBerR, 1775. 


‘Tue detachment which Washington sent to the St. Law- 
Fence consisted of ten companies of New England 
Animtry, one of riflemen from Virginia, and two from 47. 

vania: in all, two battalions of about eleven 
Exuntred men. The command was given to Arnold, who, a8 
= trader in years past, had visited Quebec, where he still had 
‘omespondents. In person he was short of stature and of 
% ‘lorid complexion; his broad, compact. frame displayed a 
animal nature and power of endurance; he was com- 
Peliiunt and persuasive in his manners, desperately brave 
ni sangninely hopeful, avaricious and profuse, of restless 
“Activity, “intelligent and enterprising.” 
next in rank as lieutenant-colonels were Roger Enos, 
‘Who proved to be a craven, and the braye Christopher 
‘Grene of Rhode Island. The majors were Return J. 
Meigs of Connecticut, and Timothy Bigelow, the early 
Patriot of Worcester, Massachusetts. Morgan, with Hum- 
Phreys and Heth, led the Virginia riflemen; Hendricks, 
Pennsylvania company; Thayer commanded one from 
Island, and like Arnold, Meigs, Dearborn, Henry, 
Senter, Melvin, left a journal of the expedition, Aaron 
Bare, then but nineteen years old, and his friend Matthias 
Ogden, carrying muskets and knapsscks, joined as volun- 
ers, Samuel Spring attended as chaplain. 
‘The humane instructions given to Arnold enjoined respect 
for the rights of property and the freedom of opinion, and 
fimed at coneiliating the affectionate co-operation of the 
Canadians, “If Lord Chatham’s son,” so wrote Washing- 
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ton, “should fall into your power, you cannot pay too much 
honor to the son of so illustrious a character, and so true a 
friend to America.” Chatham, from his fixed opinion of 
the war, desired to withdraw his son from the service; and. 
Carleton, anticipating that decision, had already sent him 
home as bearer of despatches. 

To the Canadians, Washington’s words were: “The 
cause of America and of liberty is the cause of every vir- 
tous American citizen, whatever may be his religion or his 
descent. Come then, range yourselves under the standard 
‘of general liberty.” 

Boats and provisions having been collected, the detach- 
ment, on the evening of the nineteenth of September, sailed 
from Newburyport, and the next morning entered the Ken- 
nebec, Passing above the bay where that river is met by 
the Androscoggin, they halted at Fort Western, which’ con- 
sisted of two block honses, and one large house, enclosed 
with pickets, hard by the east bank of the river, on the 
site of Augusta, An advance party of seven men marked 
the shortest carrying-place from the Kennebec to the Dead 
River, by snagging the bushes and blazing the trees. ‘The 
detachment followed in four divisions, in as many successive 
days, Each division took provisions for forty-five days. 
On the twenty-fifth, Morgan and the riflemen were sent 
first to clear the path; Greene and Bigelow followed with 
three companies of musketeers ; Meigs with four companies 
went next; Enos with three companies closed the rear. 

‘They ascended the river slowly to Fort Halifax, oppo- 
site Waterville; daily to their waists in water, hauling 

their boats against a very rapid current. On the 
4% fourth of October, they passed the vestiges of an 

Indian chapel, a fort, and the grave of the missionary 
Rasles. After they took leave of settlements and houses at 
Norridgewock, their course lay up the swift Kennebec, 
whieh flowed through the thick forest of an almost trackless 
wild ; now rowing, now dragging their boats, now bearing 
them on theirshoulders round rapids and cataracts, across 
morasses, over craggy highlands. On the tenth, the party 
reached the dividing ridge between the Kennebec and Dead 
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River. Their road stretched through forests of pines, balsam 
fir, cedar, cypress, hemlock, and yellow birch, and over three 
ponds, that lay hid among the trees and were full of trout. 
‘After passing them, they had no choice but to carry their 
boats, baggage, stores, and ammunition across a swamp, 
whieh was overgrown with bushes and white moss, often 
sinking knee deep in the wet turf and bogs. From Dead 
River, Arnold on the thirteenth wrote to the commander 
‘of the northern army, announcing his plan of co-operation. 
Of his friends in Quebec he inquired what ships were there, 
what number of troops, and what was the disposition of 
‘the Canadians and merchants ; and he forwarded his letter 
Dy an Indian. 

Following the Dead River cighty-three miles, encounter- 
upon it seventeen portages, and near its source a series 
of small ponds choked with fallen trees, in ten or twelve 
more the main body arrived at the great carrying-place 

‘to the Chaudiére. On the way, they heard the dis- 
heartening news that Enos had deserted the enter- i775 

‘prise, leading back three companies to Cambridge. 

‘The mountains had been clad in snow since September; 
winter was howling around them, and their course was still 
to the north. On the night preceding the twenty-eighth of 
‘October, some of the party encamped on the height of land 
‘that divides the waters of the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
‘As they advanced, their sufferings increased. Some went 
barefoot for days together. Their path was shagged with 
thorns; their clothes had become so torn, they were almost 
zoo ; at night they had no couch or cover but branches 

‘ofevergreens. Often for successive days and nights they 
‘were exposed to drenching storms, and had to cross torrents 
‘that were swelling with the rain. Their provisions failed, 
‘60 that they even eat the dogs that followed them. Many 
@ man, vainly struggling to march on, stiffened with cold 
find death. Here and there a helpless invalid was left 
behind, with perhaps a soldier to hunt for a red squirrel, a 
‘jay, or a hawk, or gather roots and plants for his food, and 
watch his expiring breath. On Dead River, Macleland, the 
Tientenant of Hendricks’s company, was suffering from in- 
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flamed lungs; his friends tenderly carried him on a litter 
across the mountain, Hendricks himself in his turn putting 
his shoulder to the burden, 

‘The men had hauled up their barges nearly all the way 
for one hundred and eighty miles, had earried them nearly 
forty miles, through hideous woods and mountains, often to 
their knees in mire, over swamps and bogs almost impene- 
trable, which they were obliged to cross three or four times 
to fetch their baggage; and yet starving, deserted, with an 
enemy's country and uncertainty ahead, officers and men, 
inspired with the love of liberty and their country, pushed 
on with invincible fortitude. 

Too eager to descend the rocky channel of the Chaudiére, 
the adventurers had three of their boats overset in the whirls 
of the stream ; losing ammunition and precious stores, which 
they had brought along with so much toil. 
a5, The first day of November was bright and warm. 
Nor. «passed a number of soldiers who had no provi- 
sions, and some that were sick, and had no power to help 
them,” writes one of the party. On the second of that 
month, French Canadians eame up with two horses, driving 
before them five oxen, at which the party fired a salute for 
joy, and laughed with frantic delight. On the fourth, about 
‘an hour before noon, they descried a house at Sertigan, 
twenty-five leagues from Quebec, near the fork of the Chan- 
diére and the Du Loup. It was the first they had seen for 
thirty-one days; and never could the view of cultivated 
fields or flourishing cities awaken such ecstasy of gladness 
as this rude hovel on the edge of the wilderness. They did 
not forget their disabled fellow-soldiers : Macleland was 
brought down to the comfortable shelter, though he 
breathed his farewell to the world the day after his arrival. 

The party followed the winding river to the parish of St. 
Mary, straggling through a flat and rich country, which had 
for its ornament low, bright, whitewashed houses, the com- 
fortable abodes of a cheerful and hospitable people. Here 
and there along the road chapels met their eyes, and images 
of the Virgin Mary, and rude imitations of the Saviour's 
sorrows. 





d and fifty left at Point Levi, were landed 
eyathont their ladders, at Wolfe's Cove. 


of their number at a time: Wolfe, with 

rmy of thousands; they, with less than six 
n, or a total of about seven hundred, 
and worn down: Wolfe, with 

ts only, of which one hundred were 

Wolf with unlimited stores of ammuni- 
poiled cartridges and only a little damaged 


cs for Montgomery with cannon and 
uce St. John’s, how could Quebec, 
nt town of five thousand inhabitants, 
‘carefully guarded, be taken in a 
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moment. by five hundred half-armed musketeers? “The 
enemy being apprised of our coming,” Arnold “found it 
impracticable to attack them without too great risk.” In 
the course of the day, he led two or three hundred men 
within sight of the walls, where they gave three huzzas of 
defiance ; and in the evening he sent a flag to demand the 
surrender of the place. The British would not receive the 
flag, and would not come out. For two or three days 
Arnold encamped about a mile and a half from town, post- 
ing on its avenues small guards, which prevented fuel or 
refreshments of any kind being brought in. Yet the in- 
vaders had no chance of success, except their friends within 
the walls should rise; but of this there were no signs. 

Arnold then ordered a strict examination to be made 
{into the state of his ammunition; and, as the result 

showed no more than five rounds to each man, on 
the nineteenth he withdrew his party to Point aux Trem 
bles, eight leagues above Quebeo, where they awaited the 
orders of Montgomery, 





CHAPTER LIV. 


THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 
Novemerr, Decemper, 1775. 


Tue day before Montgomery entered Montreal, Carle- 
ton, with more than a hundred regulars and Cana- 
dias, embarked on board some small vessels in the 7: 
Jortto descend to Quebec. He was detained in the 
yer for several days by contrary winds, and moreover 
he found the St. Lawrence, near the mouth of the Sorel, 
furded by continental troops under Easton. On the 
ferenteenth of November, Prescott, the cowardly brigadier 
ho had so lately treated Allen with insolent cruelty, sur- 
madered the flotilla of eleven sail with all the soldiers, 
‘tilors, and stores on board, from fear, without a blow 
fiven or received ; but, in the darkest hour of the previous 
Nght, Carleton, entering a small boat in the disguise of a 
Peuant, had been safely paddled through the islands that 
ic opposite the Sorel. Touching as a fugitive at Trois 
Riviéres, he arrived on the nineteenth at Quebec, where 
his presence diffused joy and confidence among the loyal. 
Thus far he had shown great poverty of resources as a.mili- 
‘My chief; but his humane disposition, his caution, his 
Mide, and his firmness were guarantees that the place would 
be pertinaciously defended, Besides, he had been Wolfe's 
{Uartermaster-general, and had himself witnessed how much 
of the suecess of his chief had been due to the rashness of 

in risking a battle outside of the walls. 

‘The progress of Montgomery had emboldened a party in 
‘Québes to confess a willingness to receive him on terms of 
nae But, on the twenty-second, Carleton ordered 

Persons who would not join in the defence of the town 

9 


Tony, 
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to leave it within four days; and after their departure he 
found himself supported by more than three hundred regu- 
lars, three hundred and thirty Anglo-Canadian militia, five 
hundred and forty-three French Canadians, four hundred 
and eighty-five seamen and marines, beside a hundred and 
twenty artificers capable of bearing arms, 

‘The troops with which Montgomery had conquered were 
of different colonies, had separate regulations ‘and terms of 
enlistment, and retained the inquisitiveness and self-direc- 
tion of civil life; so that his authority depended chiefly on 
his personal influence and his powers of persuasion. Now 
that Montreal was taken and winter was come, homesi: 
~ hess so prevailed that he was left with no more than eight 

hundred men to garrison his conquests, and to go down 
against Quebec, Even most of the Green Mountain Boys 
deserted him. 

On the twenty-sixth, leaving St. John’s under the com- 
mand of Marinus Willett of New York, intrusting the 
government of Montreal to Wooster of Connecticut, and in 
the spirit of a lawgiver who was to regenerate the province 
making a declaration that on his return he would call a 
convention of the Canadian people, Montgomery, with ar- 

tillery and provisions, embarked three hundred men, 
175. and on the third of December made a junction with 

Amold. “The famine-proof veterans,” now but six 
hundred and seventy-five in number, were paraded, to 
hear their praises from the lips of the hero, who, in ani- 
mating words, did justice to their courage and superior 
style of discipline. From the public stores which he had 
taken, they received clothing suited to the terrible eli- 
mate; and about noon on the fifth the army, composed of 
less than a thousand American troops and a volunteer regi- 
ment of about two hundred Canadians, appeared before 
Quebec, which had a garrison of twice their number, more 
than two hundred cannon of heavy metal, and provisions 
for eight months. There could therefore be no hope of 
its capture but by storm, and, as the engagements of the 
New England men ended with the thirty-first of December, 
the assault must be made within twenty-six days. He 
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grieved for the loss of life that might ensue, but his de- 
cision was prompt and unchanging. The works of the 
Tower town were the weakest; these he thought it possible 
carry, and then the favor of the inhabitants in the upper 
ir concern for their property, the unwarlike char- 
the garrison, the small military ability of Carle- 
red chances of success. 
first act of Montgomery was a demand for the sur- 
of the city; but his flag of truce was not admitted. 
On the sixth, he addressed an extravagant and men- 
‘aeing letter to Carleton, which was sent by a woman 
‘of the country, and of which a copy was afterwards 
shot into the town upon an arrow ; but Carleton would hold 
‘no communiestion with him, and every effort at correspond- 
nce with the citizens failed. 
Four or five mortars were placed in St. Roc’s, but the 
‘email shells ee they threw did no essential injury to the 
garrison. A battery was begun about seven hundred yards 
sonth-west of St. John’s gate; as the ground was pubs 
the gabions and the interstices of the fascines were filled 
with snow ; and on this water was poured, which froze in- 
in the intense cold, On the fifteenth, the day after 
‘the work was finished, a flag of truce was again sent towards 
‘the wall, but the governor still refused to “hold any kind of 
with rebels.” Montgomery knew that Carleton was 
sincere, and would sooner be buried under heaps of ruins 
than come to terms. The battery, consisting of but six 
twelye-pounders and two howitzers, had been thrown up 
only to lull the enemy into security at other points; its em- 
bankment was pierced through and through, and its guns de- 
‘stroyed, by the heavy artillery of the fortress. Some lives 
were lost, but the invaders suffered more from diseases of 
the lungs; and the small-pox began its ravages. 
4 could not be provoked into making a sally, 
the storming we must come at last,” said Montgomery. 
evening of the sixteenth, at a council of the com- 
officers of Arnold’s detachment, a large majority 
for making an assault as soon as the men could be 
with bayonets, hatchets, and hand grenades. “In 
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case of success,” promised Montgomery, “the effects of 
those who have been most active against the united colonies 
must fall to the soldiery.” Days of preparation ensued, 
during which he revolved his desperate situation. His 
rapid conquests had filled the world with his praise; the 
colonies held nothing impossible to his good conduct and 
fortune; he had received the order of congress to boli 

Quebec, if it should come into his hands; should that 
#7. fortress be taken, the Canadians would enter heartily 

into the union and send their depnties to congress. 
“Fortane,” said he, “favors the brave; and no fatal con 
sequences are likely to attend a failure.” 

One day, the general, accompanied by his nide-de-camp, 
Macpherson, the pure-minded, youthful enthusiast for lib- 
erty, went ont to meditate on “the spot where Wolfe had 
fallen, fighting for England in friendship with America.” 
He ran parallel in his mind between the career of Wolfe 
and his own; he had lost the ambition which once sweet 
ened a military life, and a sense of duty was now his only 
spring of action ; if the Americans should continue to 
prosper, he wished to return to the retired life in which he 
alone found delight; but, said he, “ should the scene ch: 
Tsshall be always ready to contribute to the public safety.” 
And his last message to his brother-in-law was: “ Adieu, 
my dear Robert; may your happy talents ever be directed 
to the good of mankind.” 

As the time for the assault drew near, three eaptains in 
Arnold's battalion, whose term of service was soon to ex- 
pire, showed mutinous disaffection. In the evening of the 
twenty-third, Montgomery repaired to their quarters, and in 
few words gave them leave to stand aside; “he would com- 
pel none; he wanted with him no persons who went with 
reluctance.” His words recalled the officers to their duty, 
but the incident hurried him into a resolution to attempt 
gaining Quebec before the first of January, when his legal 
authority to restrain the waywardness of the discontented 
would cease. At sundown of Christmas he reviewed Ar 
nold’s battalion at Morgan’s quarters, and addressed them 
With spirit; after which, a council of war agreed upon a night 
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on the lower town. Their intention was revealed 
deserter to the garrison, so that every preparation was 
against a surprise; two thirds of the men lay on their 
5 in the upper town, Carleton and others not on duty 
their clothes; in the lower, volunteer pickets kept 
and they all wished ardently that the adventurous 
might not be delayed. 
night of the twenty-sixth was clear, but so ars, 
that no man could handle his arms or scale a = ?** 
|. The evening of the twenty-seventh was hazy, and 
were put in motion; but, as the sky soon cleared 
general, who was tender of their lives, called them 
to wait for the shelter of clouds and darkness. 
ext days the air was serene, and a mild westerly 
ied the sky. On the thirtieth, a snow-storm 
th-east set in. But a few hours more of the 
ed, and with it the engagement of many of 
expire. Orders were therefore given for 
be ready at two o’clock of the following 
that they might recognise one another, each 
his cap a piece of white paper, on which 
wrote: “Lrserry on DEATH,” 
itgomery’s plan to alarm the garrison at once, 
the whole line of their defences. Colonel James 
‘Liyingston, with less than two hundred Canadians, was to 
attract attention by appearing before St. John’s gate, on 
the south-west ; while a company of Americans under Brown 
‘were to feign a movement on Cape Diamond, where the 
wall faces south by west, and from that high ground, at the 
time, were to fire rockets, as the signal for beginning 
Fi real attacks on the lower town, under Arnold from the 
| west and north, under Montgomery from the south and 
east. If successful, both would meet in Mountain Street, 
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_ The general, who reserved for his own less than 
erred Yorkers, ed them in Indian ‘fle from head 
at Holland House to Wolfe’s Cove, and then about 

Siiles farther along the shore. In several places they 
obliged to scramble up slant rocks covered with two 
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feet of snow, and then, with a precipice on their right, to 
slide down fifteen or twenty feet. The wind, which was at 
east by north, blew furiously in their faces, with eut- 
7 ting hail, which the eye could not endure; their con- 
stant step wore the frozen snow into little lumps of 
ice, so that the men were fatigued by struggles not to fall, 
and could not keep their arms dry, 

The signal from Cape Diamond being given more than 
half an hour too soon, the general with his aidesdecamp, 
Macpherson and Burr, pushed on with the front, composed 
of Cheesman’s company and Mott’s; and more than half an 
hour before day they arrived at the first barrier, with the 
guides and carpenters. The rest of the party lagged be 
hind; and the ladders were not within half a mile, Mont 
gomery and Cheesman were the first that entered the 
undefended barrier, passing on between the rock and the 
pickets which the carpenters began to saw and wrench 
away. While a message was sent back to hurry up the 
troops, Montgomery went forward to observe the path 
before him. It was a very narrow defile, falling away to 
the river precipitously on the one side, and shut in by the 

rock and overhanging cliff on the other, so that not 
more than five or six persons could walk abreast; a house 
built of logs and extending on the south nearly to the river, 
with loopholes for musketry and a battery of two three 
pounders, intercepted the passage. It was held by a party 
consisting of thirty Canadians and eight British militia men 
under John Coffin, with nine seamen under Barnsfare, the 
master of a transport, as cannoneers. The general listened, 
and heard no sound; but lights from lanterns on the Plains 
of Abraham, as well as the signal rockets, had given the 
alarm ; and in the morning twilight, through the storm, his 
troops were seen in full march from Wolfe’s Cove. At their 
approach to the barrier, “ a part of the guard was scared 
with a panic;” but Coffin, who during the siege “had never 
missed an hour’s duty,” restored order, and the sailors stood 
at their guns with lighted linstocks. 

Montgomery waited till about sixty men had joined him 
inside of the row of pickets; then exclaiming, “Men of 
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New York, you will not fear to follow where your general 
Teads; push on, brave boys! Quebec is ours!” he pressed 
forward at double quick time to carry the battery. As he 
appeared on a little rising in the ground, at a distance of fifty 
yards or less from the mouths of the cannon, which were 
loaded with grape-shot, Barnsfare discharged them with 
deadly aim. Aaron Burr, who showed personal bravery 
and good conduct, escaped unhurt. Montgomery, his aid 
Muepherson, the young and gallant Cheesman, and ten 
others, fell dead; Montgomery from three wounds. With 
hhim the soul of the expedition fled. Mott was eager to go 
forward; but some of the men complained that their arms 
‘were wet; one or more of the officers thought nothing fur- 
ther could be attempted with wearied troops and no arm 
‘but the bayonet; fireballs were thrown by the enemy to 
light up the scene; their musketeers began to fire * 

from the loopholes of the block-house; and Donald {i 

Campbell, who assumed the command of the York- 
rs, encountered the reproach of ordering an immediate 
‘retreat, which was effected without further loss. 

_ On the north-western side of the lower town, Arnold led 
twice as many troops as followed Montgomery. The path 
along the St. Charles had been narrowed by masses of ice 
thrown up from the river; and the battery by which it was 
commanded might have raked every inch of it with grape- 
shot, while their flank was exposed to musketry from the 
walls. As they reached Palace gate, the bells of the city 
were rung, the drums beat « general alarm, and the cannon 
degan to play. The Americans ran along in single file, hold- 
‘ing down their heads on account of the storm, and covering 
their guns with their coats, Lamb and his company of 
artillery followed with a ficld-piece on a sled; the field- 
Piece was soon abandoned, but he and his men took part in 
‘the assault. 

‘The first barricade was at the Sault au Matelot, a jutting 
tock which left little space between the river beach and the 
ier Near this epot, Arnold was severely wounded 
ia the leg by a musket-ball, and carried off disabled ; but 
‘Morgan’s men, who formed the van, rushed forward to the 
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portholes and fired into them, while others, Charles Porter- 
field the second, Morgan himself the first, mounted by lad- 
ders, carried the battery, and took its captain and 
prisoners. But Morgan was at first followed only by his 
own company and a few Pennsylvanians. It was still very 
dark ; he had no guide; and he knew nothing of the defences 
of the town. The faces of the men were hoar with frost 
and icicles, their muskets useless in the storm. The glowof 
attack began to subside, and the danger of their position to 
appear. They were soon joined by Greene, Bigelow, and 
Meigs, so that there were at least two hundred Americans 
in the town, who all pressed on in the narrow way to the 
second barricade, at the eastern extremity of Sault au Ma- 
telot Street, where the defences extended from the rock to 
the river. Under the direction of Greene, heroic 
HW efforts were made to carry them, With a voice 
louder than the north-east gale, Morgan cheered on 
his riflemen; but, though Heath and Porterfield and a few 
others in the front files ascended the scaling-ladders, it was 
only to see on the other side rows of troops prepared to re- 
ceive them on hedges of bayonets, if they had leaped down. 
Here was the greatest loss of life; the assailants were ex- 
posed in the narrow street toa heavy fire from honses on 
both sides ; some of the officers received several balls in their 
clothes; others fell. A retreat was thought of; but the 
moment for it soon went by. Some few escaped over the 
shoal ice on the St. Charles. Near daylight, about two 
hundred of the Americans took shelter in houses of stone, 
from which they could fire. It was then that Hendricks, 
while aiming his rifle, was shot through the heart. But the 
retreat of Campbell, and the certainty that the other attacks 
were only feints, left Carleton free to concentrate all his 
force against the party of Arnold. By his orders a sally 
was now made from Palace gate in their rear by Captain 
Laws with two hundred men; Dearborn’s company was 
found divided into two parties, each of which successively 
surrendered, leaving «the flower of the rebel army” “cooped 
up” within the town. Morgan proposed that they should cut 
their way through their enemies; but it had become im- 
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a and, after maintaining the struggle till the last 
was: at ten o’clock they gave themselves 
pe soeo To the captives Carleton proved a humane and 75: 
generous enemy. The loss of the British was incon- 
‘siderable ; that of the Americans, in killed or wounded, was 
<ahout sixty; in prisoners, between three and four hundred. 
When the battle was over, thirteen bodies were found at 
“the place now known as Presde-Ville. That of Cheesman, 
-whose career had been brief but gallant, had fallen over the 
tocks. In the pathway lay Macpherson, the pure-minded, 
youthful enthusiast for liberty, as spotless as the new-fallen 
‘snow Which was his winding-sheet ; full of promise for war, 
ovely in temper, honored by the affection and confidence 
of his chief, dear to the army, leaving not his like behind 
“him. There, too, by his side, lay Richard Montgomery, on 
othe spot where he fell. At his death he was in the first 
anonth of his fortieth year. He was tall and slender, well- 
Timbed, of a graceful address, and a strong and active frame. 
‘He conld endure fatigue, and all changes and severities of 
His judgment was cool, though he kindled in 
‘action, imparting confidence and sympathetic courage. 
‘Neyer negligent of duty, never avoiding danger, discrimi- 
‘ating and energetic, he had the power of conducting 
free men by their voluntary love and esteem. An experi- 
‘enced soldier, he was well versed in letters and in natural 
ake. In private life, ho was a good husband, brother, 
‘and son, an amiable and faithful friend. The rectitude of 
his heart shone forth in his actions, which were habitually 
and unaffectedly directed by a nice moral sense. He over- 
‘came difficulties which others shunned to encounter. Foes 
and friends paid tribute to his worth. The governor, lieu- 
{enant-governor, and council of Quebec, and all the principal . 
officers of the garrison, buried him and his aide-de-camp, 
with the honors of war. 
_ At the news of his death, “the whole city of Philadelphia 
‘was in tears; every person scemed to have lost his nearest 
per or heart friend.” Congress proclaimed for him 
remembrance, profound respect, and high 
a and desiring to transmit to future ages a truly 
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worthy example of patriotism, conduct, boldness of 
Du, enterprise, insuperable perseverance, and contempt 
of danger and death,” they reared a marble monu- 
ment “to the glory of Richard Montgomery.” 
Frederic of Prussia gave him praise as a military chief, 
In the British parliament, the great defenders of liberty 
vied with each other in his praise. Barré, his veteran 
fellow-soldier in the late war, wept profusely as he expa- 
tiated on their fast friendship and participation of service 
in that season of enterprise and glory, and, holding up the 
British commanders in review, pronounced a glowing trib- 
ute to his superior merits. Edmund Burke contrasted the 
condition of the eight thousand men, starved, disgraced, 
and shut up within the single town of Boston, with the 
movements of the hero who in one campaign had conquered 
‘two thirds of Canada, “1,” replied North, “cannot join in 
lamenting the death of Montgomery as a public loss. He 
was brave, he was able, he was humane, he was generous} 
bat still he was only a brave, able, humane, and generous 
rebel. Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his country.” 
“The term of rebel,” retorted Fox, “is no certain mark of 
disgrace, All the great assertors of liberty, the saviours 
of their country, the benefactors of mankind in all ages, 
have been called rebels. We owe the constitution which 
enables us to sit in this house to a rebellion.” 
So passed away the spirit of Montgomery, with the love 
of all that knew him, the grief of the nascent republic, and 
the eulogies of the world. 








CHAPTER LV. 


‘THE ROYAL GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA INVITES THE SERVANTS 
AND SLAVES TO ISH AGAINST THEIR WASTERS, 


Novemnrr, Decemser, 1775. 


‘Tax central colonies hoped for reconciliation ; the tories 
and the timid were waiting for commissioners; the 
‘edit of the continental paper money languished; 
the general congress in December, while they an- 
Svered the royal proclamation of August by threats of re- 
‘ulistion and a scornful rejection of allegiance to parliament, 
‘Prolessed allegiance to the king, and distinguished between 
their “resistance to tyranny” and “rebellion ;” but all 
‘the while a steady current drifted the country towards 

ce, In New Jersey, the regular colonial assem- 

bly granted the usual annual support of the royal govern- 
‘Ment, On the fifth of December, they considered the draft 
‘of & separate address to the king; but, as that mode of 
Seti tended to divide and insulate the provinces, Dickin- 
#0, Jay, and Wythe were sent by the general congress to 
to dissuade from the measure. Admitted to the 

“sembly, Dickinson excused the silence of the king, and 
bile them wait to find an answer in the conduct of the 
Pirliment and the administration. “After Americans 
‘Wire put to death without. cause at Lexington,” said he, 
“had the new. continental congress drawn the sword and 
away the scabbard, all lovers of liberty would have 
“pplinded. To convince Britain that we will fight, an 
‘muy has been formed and Canada invaded. Success at- 
Tends us everywhere ; the savages who were to have been 
Tt loose to murder our wives and children are our friends; 
‘he Canadians fight in our cause ; and Canada, from whence 





armies were to overrun us, is conquered in as few months 
as it took Britain years: so that we have nothing to fear 
but from Enrope, which is three thousand miles distant. 
Until this controversy, the strength and importance of our 
country was not known; united it cannot be conquered. 
‘The nations of Europe look with jealous eyes on the strug 
gle; should Britain be unsuccessful in the next campaign, 
France will not sit still. Nothing but unity and bravery 
will bring Britain to terms ; she wants to procure separate 
petitions, which we should avoid, for they would break our 
union and we should become a rope of sand; rest, then, on 
your former noble petition, and on that of united Amer 

ica.” “ We have nothing to expect from the merey 
BZ or justice of Britain,” argued Jay; “vigor and una 

nimity, not petitions, are our only means of safety.” 
Wythe, of Virginia, spoke for a few minutes to the same 
purpose; and the well-disposed assembly of New Jersey 
conformed to their joint advice. 

Simultaneously with the intrigues to allure New Jersey 
into a separate system, Tryon, from a ship-of-war in New 
York harbor, recommended a separate petition to the in- 
habitants of New York; but William Smith, the historian, 
who busied himself with opening the plan privately to 
members of the provincial congress, met with the most 
signal rebuke. Roused by the insidious proposal, the New 
York convention, while it disclaimed the desire to become 
independent, attributed the existing discontent to the hos- 
tile attempts of the ministry to execute oppressive acts of 
the British parliament, designed for enslaving the Ameri- 
can colonies ; on the motion of John Morin Scott, they re- 
jected the thought of “a separate declaration, as inconsistent 
with the glorious plan of American union;” on motion of 
Macdougall, they confirmed the deliberative powers of the 
continental congress; and they perfected their organization 
by establishing a committee of safety with full executive 
powers within the colony. The king would receive no 
communications from the general congress, and all separate 
overtures were at au end. 

Meantime, France and the thirteen colonies were mutu- 
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ally attracted towards each other; and it is not easy to de- 
cide which of them made the first movement towards an in- 
tercourse, The continental congress in December voted to 
build thirteen ships-of-war, thus founding a navy, which 
was to be governed by a marine committee, consisting of 
‘one member from each colony ; yet, as they still would not 
open their ports, they were in no condition to solicit am alli- 
ance. But Dumas, a Swiss by birth, residing in Holland, 
the liberal editor of Vattel’s work on international law, had 
written to Franklin, his personal friend, that “ all Europe 
wished the Americans the best: success in the maintenance 
of their liberty:” on the twelfth of December, the 
congressional committee of secret correspondence 
authorized Arthur Lee, who was then in London, to 
ascertain the disposition of foreign powers; and Dumas, at 
‘the Hague, was charged with a similar commission. 

Just then De Bonyouloir, the discreet emissary of Ver- 
gennes, arrived in Philadelphia; and through Francis Day- 
mon, a Frenchman, the trusty librarian of the Library 
Company in that city, was introduced to Franklin and the 
other members of the secret committee, with whom he held 
several conferences by night. “Will France aid us? and 
‘at what price?” were the questions put to him. “France,” 
‘answered he, “is well disposed to you; if she should give 
you aid, as she may, it will be on just and equitable condi- 
tions. Make your proposals, and I will present them.” 
“Will it be prudent for us to send over a plenipotentiary ?” 
asked the committee. “That,” replied he, “ would be pre- 

ii and even hazardous, for what passes in France is 
known in London ; but, if you will give me any thing in 

I may receive answers well suited to guide your 
conduct; although I can guarantee nothing except that 
your confidence will not be betrayed.” From repeated 
interviews, De Bonvouloir obtained such just information 
‘that his report to the French minister, though confusedly 
‘Written, is in substance exact. He explained that “the 
‘Americans hesitated about a declaration of independence 
‘md an appeal to France ; that the British king had not as yet 
done them evil enough; that they still waited to have more 
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of their towns destroyed-and more of their houses burned, 
before they would completely abhor the emblems of British 
power; that a brig was despatched to Nantes for munitions 
of war, and an arrangement made for purchasing the same 
articles of France by way of St. Domingo; that skilful 
engineers were much wanted; that everybody in the colo- 
nies appeared to have turned soldier; that they had given 
up the English fiag, and had taken for their devices a 
rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, and a mailed arm 

thirteen arrows.” His communications were to form the 
subject of the most momentous deliberation which had en- 
gaged the attention of a French king for two centuries. 

Some foreign commerce was required for the continuance 
of the war: the Americans had no magazine to replenish 
their little store of powder, no arsenal to furnish arma; their 
best dependence was on prizes, made under the pine-tree 
flag by the brave Manly and others, who cruised in armed 
ships with commissions from Washington; even flints were 
obtained only from captured store-ships, and it was 
to fetch cannon from Ticonderoga. The men who enlisted 
for the coming year were desired to bring their own arms; 
those whose time expired were compelled to part with theirs 

at a valuation ; for blankets the general appealed to 
HT the families of New England, asking one or more of 

every household ; the villages, in their town-me 
encouraged the supply of wood to the camp by voting a 
bounty from the town treasuries. 

‘The enlistments for the new army went on slowly, for the 
New England men, willing to drive the enemy from Boston, 
were disinclined to engagements which would take them 
far from home, on wages to be paid in a constantly depre- 
ciating currency ; besides, the continental bills were re- 
mitted so tardily, and in snch inadequate amounts, that 
even those wages were not paid with regularity; and this 
negligence threatened “ the destruction of the army.” For 
want of funds to answer the accounts of the commissary and 
quartermaster, the troops were forced to submit to a reduced 
allowance. Washington himself felt keenly the habitual 
inattention of congress and its agents; and the sense of 
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ly and needlessly engendered discontent 
4 would have had the whole army like him- 
superior to every hardship; and, when there were 
i of unfulfilled engagements, angry bicker- 
‘ings shout unadjusted dues, or demands for the com- i: 
postion of pay by lunar months, he grieved that 
par England men should mar the beauty of their 


aeeens patriotism by persistent eagerness for petty 


Mihe Gormectiont soldiers, whose enlistment expired early 

_ in December, were determined to leave the service, They 
‘were entreated to remain till the end of the year, and were 

_ oriered to remain at least for ten days, when they should 

3 Leonard, one of their chaplains, preached to 
tis Wie Guty cf courage and subordination ; neverthe- 
"les, many of “the Connecticut gentry” made the best of 
‘way to their own firesides, some with their arms and 
Washington would have had Trumbull make 

of them. Trumbull answered : “the pulse of 
England man beats high for liberty ; his engagement 
ace he thinks purely voluntary ; when the time of 
is out, be thinks himself not further holden: this 












i a and the rebuke they met with in their towns 
mre many of them back to the camp. Others in Connect- 

- itut volunteered to take the places of those who withdrew; 
bet Washington had, through the colonial governments, 
‘teady called out three thousand men from the militia 
‘of Massachusetts, and two thousand from New Hampshire, 
) repaired to the camp with celerity, and cheerfully 
d “the want of wood, barracks, and blankets.” In 
r, with little aid from the general congress, he 
d the siege of Boston, and enlisted a new army for 
lowing year, as well as could be done without money 
‘treasury, or powder or arms in store. His ceaseless 
guarded against every danger; the fortifications 

to Lechmere’s Point, and every possible 
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Janding-place for a sallying party from Boston was secured 
by intrenchments. 

The press of New England avowed more and more dis- 
tinctly the general expectation that America would soon 
form itself into a republic of united colonies. Such was 
become the prevailing desire of the army, although Lee 
still hoped to act a part in bringing about a reconeilement 
through a change of the British ministry. This is the real 
purport of an elaborate letter addressed by him to Bur 
goyne, who was about to sail for England; for which he 
excused himself to an American friend, by saying: “I am 
convinced that you have not virtue enough for indepen- 
dence, nor do I think it calculated for your happiness; 
besides, I have some remaining prejudices as an Eng- 
Jishman.” 

In December, Lee left the camp for ten days, to inspect 
the harbor of Newport and plan works for its defence, His 
visit, which had no permanent effect, was chiefly remarkable 
for his arbitrary conduct in “administering a very strong 
oath to some of the leading tories.” After his departure, 
the British vessels of war plundered the islands in Narra 
gansett Bay as before. 

Meantime, Dunmore, driven from the land of Virginia, 
maintained the command of the water by means of 4 flotilla, 
composed of the “Mercury” of twenty-four guns, the 
“Kingfisher” of sixteen, the “Otter” of fourteen, with 
other ships, and light vessels, and tenders, which he had 
engaged in the king’s service. At Norfolk, a town of about 
six thousand inhabitants, a newspaper was published by 
John Holt. About noon on the last day of September, 
Dunmore, finding fault with its favoring “ sedition and 
rebellion,” sent on shore a small party, who, meeting no 
resistance, seized and brought off two printers and all the 
materials of a printing-office, so that he could publish from 
his ship a gazette on the side of the king. The outrage, 
as we shall see, produced retaliation. 
ae In October, Dunmore repeatedly landed detach- 
Oc ments to seize arms wherever he could find them, 
Thus far Virginia had not resisted the British by force ; the 
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war began in that colony with the defence of Hampton, a 
small villnge at the end of the isthmus between York and 
Rivers. An armed sloop had been driven on its 
in a very violent gale; its people took out of her six 
and other stores, made some of her men prisoners, 
and then set her on fire. Dunmore blockaded the port; 
they summoned to their assistance a company of “shirt 
men,” as the British called the Virginia regulars from the 
hunting-shirt which was their uniform, and another corhpany 
‘of minute men, besides a body of mili 
On the twenty-sixth, Dunmore sent some of the tenders 
The guard 
















gunshot, George Nicholas, who commanded the Vir- 
ginians, discharged his musket at one of the tenders. It 
was the first gun fired in Virginia against the British : his 
exumple was followed by his party. Retarded by boats 
Which had been sunk across the channel, the British on that 
yainly attempted to land. In the following night, the 
‘riflemen were despatched to the aid of Hampton; 

and William Woodford, colonel of the second regiment of 
‘Virginin, and next in rank to Patrick Henry, was sent by 
‘the committee of safety from Williamsburg to take the di- 
section. The next day, the Bi , having cut their way 
the sunken boats, renewed the attack; but the 
fiflemen poured upon them a heavy fire, killing a few and 
wounding more, One of the tenders was taken with its 
armament and seven seamen; the rest were with difficulty 
towed out of the creek. The Virginians lost not a man. 
is the first conflict of the revolution in the Ancient 
Soe ‘and its honors belonged to the Virginians. 
While yet a prey to passion after this repulse, i775, 
Dunmore was informed that a hundred and twenty 
ot thirty North Carolina rebels were marching into the 
cilony, to occupy the Great Bridge, which, at a distance of 
‘tine or ten miles from Norfolk, crossed the Hlizabeth River, 
“Ibrested on each side upon firm dry ground, which rose 
above the wide spreading morasses, and could 


japproached only by causeways ; so that it formed a very 
“YOL. ¥ 10 
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strong pass, protecting the approach to Norfolk by land 
from the county of Princess Anne and from a part of the 
county of Norfolk. He had twice received detachments 
from the fourteenth regiment, which had been stationed at 
St. Augustine: collecting ull of them who were able to do 
duty, and attended by volunteers from Norfolk, Dunmore 
on the fourteenth of November hastened to the Great 
Bridge. Finding no Carolinians, he marched rapidly to 
disperse a body of militia who were assembled at Kemp's 
Landing, in Princess Anne, They lay in an ambuseade to 
receive him, and fired upon his party from a thicket; but, 

being inferior in numbers, discipline, and arms, they 
soon fled, panic struck and in confusion, leaving their 

commander and six others as prisoners. On his 
return, he ordered a fort to be built at the Great Bridge, 
on the side nearest Norfolk. 

Encouraged by * this most trifling success,” he raised the 
king’s flag, and, publishing a proclamation which he had 
signed on the seventh, he established martial law, required 
every person capable of bearing arms to resort to his stand- 
ard under penalty of forfeiture of life and property, and 
declared freedom to “all indented servants, negroes, or 
others, appertaining to rebels,” if they would “join for the 
reducing the colony toa proper sense of its duty.” The 
effect of his invitation to convicts and slaves to rise against 
their masters was not limited to their ability to serve in 
the army. “T hope,” said he, “it will oblige the rebels to 
disperse to take care of their families and property.” The 
men to whose passions he appealed were either ériminals, 
bound to labor in expiation of their misdeeds, or barbarians, 
some of them freshly imported from Africa, with tropical 
passions seething in their veins, and frames rendered strong 
by abundant food and out-of-door toil; they formed the 
majority of the population on tide-water, and were distrib- 
uted among the lonely plantations in clusters around the 
wives and children of their owners. The measure had been 
reported in advance to the ministry, had appeared an “en- 
couraging” one to the king, and had formed part of a sys: 
tem which Dunmore had concerted with General Gage and 
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‘General Howe. He also sent for the small detachment of 
sae stationed in Tilinois and the north-west ; authorized 

to raiso a regiment in the backwoods of 
Virginie and Pennsylvania; commissioned Mackee, a dep- 
“uty superintendent, to raise another of Indians among the 
‘savages of Ohio and the western border; and directed these 
4lifferent bodies to march to Alexandria, At the same time, 
he himself proposed to “raise two regiments, one of white 
people, to be called the Queen’s Own Loyal Virginia; the 
other of negroes, to be called Lord Dunmore’s Ethiopian.” 
Connolly was arrested in Maryland in November; and 
thus the movements at the west were prevented. 

At the news of Dunmore’s proclamation, the gen- ams. 
‘eral congress promptly invited Virginia, as it had  %° 
‘invited New Hampshire and South Carolina, to institute a 
government of her own; and this was of the greater mo- 
ment, because she was first in wealth, numbers, and extent 
of territory. A thrill of indignation ran through Virginia, 
tfincing all differences of party. William Campbell and 
Gibson were on the march from Fineastle and West Au- 
gusta, with rifle companies of “as fine men as ever were 
seeu.” In the valley of the Blue Ridge, the congregations 
‘of Germans, regardless of their different lineage and tongue, 
and quickened by the preaching of Muhlenberg, stood ready 
at the first summons to take up arms for the defence of, the 
men of the low country. 

“If that man is not crushed before spring,” wrote Wash- 
ington, of Dunmore, “he will become the most formidable 
enemy of America. Motives of resentment actuate his con- 
duct to a degree equal to the total destruction of Virginia. 
His strength will increase as a snowball by rolling, and 
faster, if some expedient cannot be hit upon to convince 
the slayes and servants of the impotency of his designs.” 
‘The Virginians could plead, and did plead, that “their 
assemblies had repeatedly attempted to prevent the horrid 
‘naffie in slaves, and had been frustrated by the cruelty and 
sovetousness of English merchants, who prevailed on the 
King to repeal their merciful acts; that the English en- 
‘couraged and upheld slavery, while the present masters of 
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‘negroes in Virginia pitied their condition, wished in general 
to make it easy and comfortable, and would willingly not 
only prevent any more negroes from losing their 
NE freedom, but restore it to such as had already un- 
happily lost it;” and they foresaw that, whatever 
they themselves might suffer from a rising, the weight of 
sorrow would fall on the insurgent slaves. 

But, in truth, the ery of Dunmore did not rouse among 
the Africans a passion for freedom. To them bondage in 
Virginia was not a lower condition of being than their 
former one; they had no regrets for ancient privileges lost; 
their memories prompted no demand for political changes; 
no struggling aspirations of their own had invited Dun- 
more’s interposition ; no memorial of their grievances had 
preceded his offers. What might have been accomplished, 
had he been master of the country, and used an undisputed 
possession to embody and train the negroes, cannot be told ; 
but as it was, though he boasted that they flocked to his 
standard, none combined to join him from a longing for an 
improved condition, or even from ill-will to their masters. 

The innumerable affinities which had united the people 
with the British government still retained great force; a 
vague dread of taking up arms against their sovereign per- 
vaded the mind of the common people; none had as yet 
renounced allegiance ; after the success at Kemp’s Lan 
nearly a hundred of the men who were in the field the day 
before came in and took the oath of allegiance which Dun- 
more had framed ; and, in the following three weeks, it was 
accepted by nearly three thousand; but of these less than 
three or four hundred could bear arms, of whieh not hali 
so many knew the use. Norfolk, almost entirely deserted 
by native Virginians, became the refuge of the Seoteh, who, 
as the factors of Glasgow merchants, had long regulated the 
commercial exchanges of the colony, and who were now 
embodied as the loyal militia of Norfolk. ‘The patriots 
resolved to take the place. 

On the twenty-cighth of November, the Virginian forces 
under Woodford, consisting of his own regiment and five 
companies of the Culpepper minute men, with whom Jobn 
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Marshall, afterwards chief justice of the United States, 
served as a lieutenant, marched to the Great Bridge, and 
pas up a breastwork on the side opposite to the British 

fort. Having no arms but the musket and the rifle, which 
the fort was strong enough to withstand, they made many 
attempts to cross the branch on a raft, so as to attack their 
enemy in the rear; but they were always repulsed. Should 
the fort be given up, the road to Norfolk was open to the 
victors; in the dilemma between his weakness and his dan- 
ger, Dunmore resolved to risk an attempt to fall on the 
Virginians by surprise. On Friday the eighth of 
December, after dark, he sent about two hundred Yi 
men, composed of all that had arrived of the four- 
teenth regiment, and of officers, sailors, and gunners from 
the ships, mixed with townsmen of Norfolk. They arrived 
at the Great Bridge in the night, and halted for rest and 
refreshment. The Virginians could be approached only over 
acauseway of about one hundred and sixty yards in length, 
at the end of which was their breastwork. After the break 
‘of day, and before sunrise, Leslie planted two field-pieces 
between the bridge and the causeway, and gave orders for 
the attack; but the Virginians had just beat the reveille, 
and, at the first discharge of the cannon, the bravest of 
‘them rushed to the trenches. The regulars, about one hun- 
dred and twenty in number, led by Fordyce, a captain in 
the fourteenth, were met on the causeway by a well-directed 
fire; while Stevens, with a party of the Culpepper minute 
men, posted on an eminence about a hundred yards to the 
left, took them in flank: they wavered; Fordyce, with a 
‘courage which was the admiration of all beholders, rallied 
‘and led them on, when, struck with many rifle-balls, some 
say fourteen, he staggered and fell dead within a few steps 
‘of the breastwork, or, according to one account, having had 
Tis hand upon it. The two companies of negroes kept out 
‘of the way; so did the loyalists of Norfolk; the regnlars 
displayed the conduct of veterans; but discouraged by the 
fall of their leader, and disabled by the incessant fire of 
the American sharpshooters, they retreated, after a struggle 
‘of about fourteen minutes, losing at least sixty-one in killed 
and wounded. 
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After the firing was over, the Virginians, who lost not 
one man, ran to bring in those of their enemies who needed 
the surgeon’s aid. “For God’s sake, don’t murder us,” 
cried one of the sufferers, who had been taught to fear 
the sealping-knife. “Put your arm round my neck,” replied 
the Virginian, lifting him up and walking with him slowly 
and carefully to the breastwork. When Leslie saw two of 
the “shirt men” tenderly removing a wounded soldier 
from the bridge, he stepped upon the platform of the fort, 
and, bowing with great respect, thanked them for their 
compassion. Fordyce was buried by the Virginians with 
the honors due to his gallantry. A forward braggart urged 
Woodford to attack the fort with muskets alone; but Pen- 
leton bad charged him * to risk as little as possible; and 
he wisely put aside the foolhardy proposal, 

In the following night, Leslie, dejected by the loss of 
his nephew, abandoned the fort and retreated to Norfolk. 
Nothing could exceed the consternation of its Scotch inhab- 
itants: rich factors, with their wives and children, leaving 
their large property behind, betook themselves on board 
ships, in midwinter, with scarcely the necessaries of life. 
Crowds of poor people and runaway negroes were huddled 
together, destitute of every comfort and even of pure air. 
46. On the fourteenth, Robert Howe, who had arrived 
Dec: from North Carolina, as the higher officer, took pos 
session of Norfolk. Just one week later, the “ Liverpool” 
ship-of-war and the brig “Maria” were piloted into the 
harbor. They brought three thousand stand of arms, with 
which Dunmore had promised to imbody negroes and 
Indians enough to reduce Virginia. Martin, of North Car- 
olina, despatched a tender to claim his part of the arms, 
and obtained a thousand. 

"The governor sent a flag of truce on shore to inguire if 
he and the fleet might be supplied with fresh provisions, 
and was answered in the negative. Showing his instruc 
tions to Belew, the captain of the “Liverpool,” the two 
concurred in opinion that Norfolk was “a town in actual 
rebellion, accessible to the king’s ships” and they prepared 
to carry out the king's instructions for such “a case” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
THE NEW Year, 1776. 
January, 1776. 


New Year's Day, 1776, was the saddest that ever broke 
om the women and children then in Norfolk. Warned 
of their danger by the commander of the squadron, 178 
hereiwas for them no refuge. ‘Tho “Kingfisher” ©” 
was stationed at the upper end of Norfolk; a little below 
her the “Otter;” Belew, in the “Liverpool,” anchored 
Rear the middle of the town; and next him lay Dun. 
‘ore; the rest of the fleet was moored in the harbor, 
Between three and four in the afternoon, the “ Liverpool” 
pened its fire upon the borough; the other ships immedi- 
Stely followed the example, and a severe eannonade was 
from about sixty pieces of cannon. Dunmore then 
himself, as night was coming on, ordered out several boats 
Tt pura warehouses on the wharfs, and hailed to Belew to 
S€t fire to a large brig which lay in the dock. ‘The vessels 
©f ‘the fleet emulated each other in sending boats on shore 
% spread the flames along the river; and, as the buildings 
Were chiefly of pine wood, the conflagration, favored by the 
Wind, spread with amazing rapidity, and soon became gen- 
ral. Mothers with little ones in their arms were seen by 
The glare, running through the shower of cannon-balls to 
et out of their range. Two or three persons were hit; 
fd the scene became one of extreme horror and confusion. 
Several times the British attempted to land with cannon, 
were driven back. The cannonade did not abate till 
ten at night; after a short pause, it was renewed, but with 
Ves fory, and was kept up till two the next morning. The 
flimes, which had made their way from street to street, 
and which Howe and Woodford, the American command- 
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ers, made every effort to arrest, raged for three days, till 
four fifths of the houses were reduced to ashes and heaps of 
Tuins, 

Tn this manner, the royal governor burned and laid waste 
the best town in Englund’s oldest and most loyal colony, 
to which Elizabeth had given a name, Raleigh devoted 
his fortune, and Shakespeare and Bacon and Herbert fore- 
tokened greatness ; a colony where the people of themselves 
had established the national church, and where many were 
proud that their ancestors, in the day of the British com- 
monwealth, had been faithful to the line of kings. 

When Washington learned the fate of the rich emporium 
of his own “country,” for so he then called Virginia, his 
breast heayed with waves of anger and grief. “TI hope,” 
said he, “this, and the threatened devastation of other 
places, will unite the whole country in one indissoluble 
band against a nation which seems lost to every sense of 
virtue, and those feelings which distinguish a civilized 
people from the most barbarous savages.” 
a0, On the first day of January, 1776, the tri-colored 
an American banner, not yet spangled with stars, but 
showing thirteen stripes of alternate red and white in the 
field, and the united red and white crosses of Saint George 
and Saint Andrew on a blue ground in the corner, was 
unfurled over the new continental army round Boston, 
which, at that moment of its greatest weakness, consisted of 
but nine thousand six hundred and fifty men. 

On that day, free negroes stood in the ranks by the side 
of white men. In the beginning of the war, they had 
entered the provincial army ; the first general order which 
was issued by Ward, had required a return, among other 
RENCE el complexion” of the soldiers; and» black 
. like others, were retained in the service after the 
were adopted by the continent. We have seen 
Rutledge defeated in his attempt to compel their 
; in October, the conference at the camp, with 
|. Harrison, and Lynch, thought it proper to exclude 
om the new enlistment; but Washington, at the 

distress, finding that they were very much dis- 
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at being discarded, reversed the decision and asked 
approval of congress. That body appointed Wythe, 
Adams, and Wilson, to deliberate on the question ; 
and, on the report of their able committee, they voted, 
“that the free negroes, who had served faithfully in the 
army at Cambridge, might be re-enlisted therein, but no 
others.” The right of free negroes to take part in the 
defence of the country having thus been partially admitted 
by the highest power, the limitation was lost sight of, and 
they served in the ranks of the American armies during 
every period of the war, 

‘The enlistments were embarrassed by the low state of 

Washington’s military chest, He could neither pay off the 
old army to the last of December, when their term expired, 
‘nor give assurances for the punctual pay of the militia. At 
one time in January, he had but about ten thousand dollars 
at Cambridge; and that small sum was held in reserve. 
The Massachusetts council was authorized to lend him 
fifty thousand pounds. It would have been good policy to 
have paid a large bounty and engaged reernits for the war; 
(ut this measure congress refused to warrant; and it was 
left to the government of Massachusetts, with the aid of 
the rest of New England, to keep up the numbers of the 
‘amy while it remained on her soil. For that end, five 
thousand of her militia were summoned to the field. 

‘The army officers of Massachusetts had instilled into the 
mind of Washington a dread of calling in the minute men 
and militia, lest they should destroy the little subordination 
he had been laboring to establish, and refuse to remain a 
‘moment longer than they themselves might choose. The 
result dispelled his fears; and on the nineteenth of 
December, 1775, he wrote to congress: “The militia p75, 
that are come in both from this province und New 
Harnpehire are very finc-looking men, and go through their 
Anty with great alacrity. The despatch, made both by the 
}eople im marching and the legislative powers in comply- 
ing with my requisition, has given me infinite satisfaction.” 
1 pocheeahanend of congress had reduced his army to a state 
of disintegration by their dilatory and inadequate provision 
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for new enlistments. The troops before Boston were a 
mixture of new recruits and transient militia, whose fre- 
qnent mutation called for a constant renewal of elementary 
instruction. There was a dearth of bayonets, a want of at 
least two thousand muskets ; the artillery was poor, and 
was chiefly a gathering from accidental sources. There 
was no store of powder. There was no money in the mil- 
itary chest, for the persons designated to sign the bills were 
too indolent to act with promptness. Some members of 
congress were specially eager to give profitable occupation 
to ship-builders among their constituents, and, with a 
strange perversity, what little powder was obtained was 
diverted from Washington to vessels which could not be 
prepared for sea before more ample stores would arrive. 
‘They refused to consider that Washington’s inactivity was 
due in part to themselves, in part to causes which, anxious 
as he was “ to keep above water in the esteem of mankind,” 
he was compelled to conceal from the public, from bis 
friends, and even from most of his officers. Yet the chim- 
ney-corner heroes among the legislators grew impatient at 
the slowness of the war, and, after a long and serious 
Zp, debate, on the twenty-second carried a resolution 
authorizing Washington “to attack Boston in any 
manner which he might deem expedient, notwithstanding 
the town might thereby be destroyed.” In forwarding the 
resolve, Hancock announced it as having been adopted after 
a long and most serious debate, and added: “May God 
crown your attempt with success. I most heartily wish it, 
though individually I may be the greatest sufferer.” 
116 Receiving what was plainly a direction to attack 
vex the British forces in spite of his want of arms, ammu- 
nition, and money, and in the moment of his greatest. per- 
plexity from deficiencies and changes of men, Washington, 
for the first time in his military career, was compelled to 
show the spirit with which he encountered a complication of 
difficulties. Repelling the accusation of inaetivity, he an- 
swered the superior civil power with dignity: “It is not 
perhaps in the pages of history to furnish a case like ours: 
‘to maintain a post within musket-shot of the enemy for six 








months together without powder, and at the same time to 
disband one army and recruit another within that distance 
of twenty odd British regiments, is more, probably, than 
ever was attempted.” But the order of congress 
‘was never out of his mind; and when his army was 2 
reorganized, and the shallow bay west of Boston was 
frozen over, on the sixteenth of February he called together 
his general officers, as his instructions required of him, and 
them to sanction a general assault on the town. Suc- 
cess might be hoped for, if officers and men, who were 
accustomed to fight from behind defences, would encounter 
the enemy with unflinching courage on open ground, But 
the brigadiers had discoursed on the subject with the field- 
officers of the regiments, and had found them reluctant; the 
council of war disapproved the proposal as exceedingly haz- 
ardous, and advised only to prepare for taking possession of 
Dorchester Hill, with a view of drawing out the enemy. 
Washington reported to congress the almost unanimous 
fing of his opinion by his military advisers, and added 
for himself : “I was ready, willing, and desirous of making 
the assault, under a firm hope, if the men would have stood 
by me, of a favorable result.” 
‘His situation was irksome; the whole continent was 
anxiously expecting some great event, and he was restrained 
| by the want of the means necessary for any military opera- 
tion. The state of his army gave him many an uneasy hour 
when all around him were wrapped in sleep; and he often 
considered how much happier would have been his lot, if, 
instead of accepting the chief command, he had taken his 
| musket on his shoulder, and entered the ranks. “In the 
| worst event,” said he, “my lands on the Ohio will serve for 
im asylum.” Could he have justified the measure to poster- 
ity and his own conscience, he would gladly have retired at 
__ ofiee to the backwoods, even though it had been to live in a 
_ Wigwam: but he never countenanced the thought of send 
ing back his commission to his hard task-masters. If he had 
not consulted the public good more than his own tranquil- 
‘would have put every thing on the cast of a die, and 
‘a battle at every disadvantage, The world gave him 
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credit for an army of twenty thousand well-armed men; 

and yet, at the moment when Howe was it 
17 re-enforcements, he had been left with less than half 

that number, including the sick, those on furlough, 
those on command, and those who were neither properly 
armed nor clothed, “For more than two months past,” 
said he, “T have scarcely emerged from one difficulty before 
I have been plunged into another ; how it will end, God in 
his great goodness will direct; I am thankful for his pro- 
tection to this time.” 

In June of the preceding year, when Lord North eom- 
municated his proposition as the ultimatum of British jus 
tice, Washington would have had it received as such, and 
would have acted accordingly ; on the echo from England 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, he saw that every hope of 
accommodation was delusive; the new year brought the 
king’s speech to parliament in November, and he no longer 
held back his opinion that independence should be declared. 
‘Those around him shared his resolution ; Greene wrote to 
his friend Ward, a delegate from Rhode Island to the gen- 
eral congress: “'The interests of mankind hang upon that 
body of which you are a member: yon stand the represen- 
tative not of America only, but of the friends of liberty 
and the supporters of the rights of human nature in the 
whole world; permit me from the sincerity of my heart, 
ready at all times to bleed in my country’s cause, to recom- 
mend a declaration of independence, and call upon the 
world and the great God who governs it to witness the 
necessity, propriety, and rectitude thereof. ‘The king,” he 
said further, “breathes revenge, and threatens us with 
destruction: America must raise an empire of permanent 
duration, supported upon the grand pillars of truth, free- 
dom, and religion.” 

The people were more and more possessed with a silent, 
meditative feeling of independence. Their old affection for 
England remained paramount till the king’s proclamation 
declared them rebels; then the new conviction demanded 
utterance; and, as the debates in congress were secret, it 
had no outlet but the press, 
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The writer who imbodied in words the vague longing of 
the country, mixed with crude notions of his own, was 
Thomas Paine, at that time a little under forty years of age; 
the son of a Quaker of Norfolk in England, brought up in 
the faith of George Fox and Penn, the only school in Eng- 
land where he could have learned the principles which he 
was now to assert. He had been in America not much more 
than a year; but in that time he had frequented the 
society of Franklin, Rittenhouse, Clymer, and Samuel 17 
Adams. His essay, when finished, was shown to 
Franklin, —at whose suggestion it had been written, —to 
Rittenhouse, to Samuel Adams, and to Rush; and the latter 
gave it the title of Comaoy Sznse. 

“The design and end of government,” it was reasoned, 
“is freedom and security. In the early ages of the world, 
mankind were equals in the order of creation; the heathen 
introduced government by kings, which the will of the 
Almighty, as declared by Gideon and the prophet Samuel, 
expressly disapproved, To the evil of monarchy we have 
added that of hereditary succession ; and as the first is a 
lessening of ourselves, 30 the second might put posterity 
ander the government of a rogue or a fool. Nature disap. 
proves it, otherwise she would not so frequently turn it into 
ridienle. England, since the conquest, hath known some 
few good monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger 
number of bad ones. 

“The most plausible plea which hath ever been offered in 
favor of hereditary succession is that it preserves a nation 
from civil wars; whereas the whole history of England dis- 
‘owns the fact. ‘Thirty kings and two minors have reigned 
in that distracted kingdom since the conquest, in which 
time there have been no less than eight civil wars and nine- 
teen rebellions. In short, monarchy and succession have 
laid not this kingdom only, but the world, in blood and 
ashes. 


“The nearer any government approaches to a republic, 
the less business there is for a king; in England, a king hath 
Tittle more to do than to make war and give away places. 

“Volumes haye been written on the straggle between 
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England and America, but the period of debate is closed. 
Arms must decide the contest; the appeal was the choice 
of the king, and the continent hath accepted the challenge. 

“ The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. "Tis 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
but of a continent, of at least one eighth part of the habit- 
able globe. *Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an 
age; posterity are virtually involved in it, even to the 
end of time. 

“But Great Britain has protected us, say some, 
She did not protect us from our enemies on our 
account, but from her enemies on her own account. 
America would have flourished as much, and probably more, 
had no European power had any thing to do with governing. 
her. France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will 
be, our enemies as Americans, but as the subjects of Great 
Britain, 

“ Britain is the parent country, say some; then the more 
shame upon her conduct. But Europe, and not England, 
is the parent country of America; this new world hath 
been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and re- 
ligious liberty from every part of Europe ; we claim brothers 
hood with every European Christian, and triumph in the 
generosity of the sentiment. Not one third of the inhabi- 
tants, even of this province, are of English descent. The 
phrase of parent or mother country, applied to England 
only, is false, selfish, narrow, and ungenerous; but, admit- 
ting that we were all of English descent, Britain, being now 

pen enemy, extinguishes every other name. 
fuch hath been said of the united strength of Britain 
that in conjunction they might bid defi- 
d. What have we to do with setting the 
Our plan is commerce; and that, well 
us the friendship of all Europe. I 
aes for reconciliation to show 
that this continent can reap by being 

‘Britain. 
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market for trade, we ought to form 
‘with any part of it. It is the true 
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Exaterest of America to steer clear of European contentions, 

which she never ean do while by her dependence on Brit- 

@in she is the makeweight in the scale of British polities. 

“Eyery thing that is right or natural pleads for separa- 
tion. Even the distance at which the Almighty hath 
Placed England and America is a strong and natural 
proof that the authority of the one over the other 975 
‘was never the design of Heaven. It is not in the 
power of Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if she 
‘oes not conquer herself by delay and timidity. 

“Te is repugnant to reason and the universal order of 
Things, to all examples from former ages, to suppose that 
thhis continent can long remain subject to any external 
Power, The most sanguine in Britain do not think so, 
‘Phe authority of Great Britain, sooner or later, must have 
ema enfl; and the event cannot be far off. The business of 
‘SAhis continent, from its rapid progress to maturity, will 
Son be too weighty and intricate to be managed with any 
‘Plerable degree of convenience by a power so distant from 
's and 50 very ignorant of us. There is something absurd 

supposing a continent to be perpetually governed by an 

+ in no instance hath nature made the satellite larger 
‘Sham the primary planet. They belong to different sys 
"ems; England to Europe, America to itself. Every thing 
6f independence is leaving the sword to our children, 
4nd shrinking back at a time when going a little further 
Yeould render this continent the glory of the earth. Ad- 
“nitting that matters were now made up, the king will have 
‘& negative over the whole legislation of this continent ; 
end he will suffer no law to be made here but such as suits 
purpose. We may be as effectually enslaved by the 
want of laws in America as by submitting to laws made for 
vas in England. 

“Reconciliation and ruin are nearly related. The best 
terms which we can expect to obtain ean amount to no 
‘more than a guardianship, which can last no longer than 
ill the colonies come of age. Emigrants of property will 
‘not come to a country whose form of government hangs but 
byathread. Nothing but a continental form of government 
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can keep the peace of the continent inviolate from civil 
wars. 

“The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good 
order and obedience to continental government as is suffi- 
cient to make every reasonable person easy and happy on 
that head; if there is any true cause of fear respecting in- 
dependence, it is because no plan is yet laid down, Let 

a continental conference be held, to frame a conti- 
4% nental charter, or charter of the united colonies. 

But where, say some, is the king of America? He 
reigns above ; in America, the law is king; in free countries 
there ought to be no other. 

“ All men, whether in England or America, confess that 
separation between the countries will take place one time 
or other, To find out the very time, we need not go far, 
for the time hath found us. The present, likewise, is that 
peculiar time which never happens to a nation but once, the 
time of forming itself into a government. Until we consent 
that the seat of government in America be legally and 
authoritatively occupied, where will be our freedom, where 
our property ? 

“Nothing can settle our affairs so expeditionsly as an 
open and determined declaration for independence. It is 
ireasonable to suppose that France or Spain will give us 
assistance, if we mean only to use that assistance for the” 
purpose of repairing the breach. While we profess our- 
selves the subjects of Britain, we must in the eyes of for- 
eign nations be considered as rebels. A manifesto published 
and despatched to foreign courts, setting forth the miseries 
we have endured, and declaring that we had been driven to 
the necessity of breaking off all connection with her, at the 
same time assuring all such courts of our desire of entering 
into trade with them, would produce more good effects to 
this continent than if a ship were freighted with petitions 
to Britain. 

“Eyery quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual; 
our prayers have been rejected with disdain; reconeiliation 
ow a fallacious dream. Bring the doctrine of reeoncilia- 
tion to the touchstone of nature; can you hereafter love, 
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| lnemor, and faithfully serve the power that hath carried fire 

| mad sword into your land? Ye that tell us of harmony, 
‘an ye restore to us the time that is past? The blood of 

| the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries, ’tis time to 
part. The last cord is now broken; the people of England 
re presenting addresses against us. 

“A government of our own is our natural right. Ye that 
love mankind, that dare oppose not only tyranny but the 
‘tyrant, stand forth! Every spot of the Old World is 
@verran with oppression ; Freedom hath been hunted 1770 
round the globe ; Europe regards her like a stranger ; 
amd England hath given her warning to depart; oh, receive 
the fugitive, and prepare an asylum for mankind.” 

‘The publication of “Common Sense,” which was brought 

| out on the eighth of January, was most opportune; the day 
before, the general congress had heard of the burning of 
Norfolk; on the day itself, the king’s speech at the open- 
‘img of parliament arrived. ‘‘The tyrant!” said Samuel 
Addams; “his speech breathes the most malevolent. spirit, 
“md determines my opinion of its author as a man of a 
Wicked heart. I have heard that he is his own minister; 
‘Why, then, should we cast the odium of distressing mankind 
his minions? Guilt must lie at his door; divine ven- 
Seance will fall on his head;” and, with the aid of Wythe 
‘0f Virginia, the patriot set vigorously to work to bring on a 
‘confederation and independence. 
‘The friends of the proprietary government stood in the 
way. ‘The pamphlet of “Common Sense,” which came 
suldenly into every one’s hands, was written outside of 
‘their influence; and its doctrines threatened their over- 
throw. On the day after its publication, Wilson, to arrest 
the rapid development of opinion, came to congress with 
the kking’s speech in his hand; and, quoting from it the 
‘words which charged the colonists with aiming at a separa- 
tion, he moved the appointment of a committee to explain 
to their constituents and to the world the principles and 
ounds of their opposition, and their present intentions 
in lence. He was strongly supported. On 
‘the other hand, Samuel Adams insisted that congress had 
You vs u 
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already been explicit enough ; and, apprehensive that they 






might get themselves upon dangerous ground, he rallied the 
bolder members in the hope to defeat the proposal ; but, in 
the absence of John Adams, even his colleagues, Cushing 
and Paine, sided with Wilson, and carried the vote of Mas- 
sachusetts as a part of his majority. When Oushing’s 
constituents heard of his wavering, they elected Elbridge 
Gerry to his place; at the moment, Samuel Adams repaired 
for consolation to Franklin, In 2 free conversation, these 
two great sons of Boston agreed that confederation must 
be speedily brought on, even though the concnrrence of all 
the colonies could not be obtained. “If none of the rest 
will join,” said Samuel Adams to Franklin, “I will en- 
deavor to unite the New England colonies in confederat- 
ing.” “I approve your proposal,” said Franklin; “and, 
if you succeed, I will cast in my lot among you.” 

But in New England the actors who obeyed the living 
oracles of freedom wrought in darkness and in doubt; the 
formation of a new government was like passing through 
death to life. The town of Portsmouth, in New Hamp- 
shire, disavowed the intention of separating from the parent 
country; so did the convention of that colony, which was 
the first to frame a government of its owns they retained 

their old forms of a house of representatives and a 
wit council; they provided no substitute for their goy- 
ernor who had fled, and merged the executive power 
in the two branches of the legislature, but only during “the 
unnatural contest with Great Britain.” 
the hope of an accommodation with 
i dthe moderate party ; but 
would not consent to 

should bring 

Adams, who was 

congress for leave 

zeal for carrying on 

of the southern col- 
lew England. 
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ness with which their proprietary government had been 

Administered, on the eleventh of January they bore their 

testimony to the equity of the English constitution, sanc- 

tioned no military operations bat for protection, and for- 

Jade their delegates in congress to assent to any proposition 
for independence, foreign alliance, or confederation. 

Moreover, Lord Drummond, who represented a large 

proprietary interest in New Jersey, came to Philadelphia, 

and exhibited a paper which, as he pretended, had been 

approved by each of the ministers, and which promised 

freedom to America in point of taxation and internal police, 

and the restoration of the charter of Massachusetts, Duped 

hy his arts, Lynch, « delegate of South Carolina, who had 

written to the north that John Adams should be watched 

because his intentions might be wicked, and would have 

excluded him from congress for having accepted the office 
of chief justice in his own state, thought even of 

recommending the proposals. Besides, it was ex- 47% 
pected by many that agents, selected from among 

the friends of America, would be sent from England with 

full powers to grant every reasonable measure of redress, 

Tt was time for Franklin to speak out; for he best knew 

the folly ‘of expecting peace from British commissioners. 

‘sixteenth, his plan of a confederacy was called up, 

‘endeavored to get a day fixed for its consideration; 

‘opposed by Hooper and by Dickinson, who 

ue ie against him. Four days later, the 

fersey and Pennsylvania, at a meeting of 

tives in Philadelphia, gave their testimony 

‘up and putting down of kings and govern- 

euliar prerogative, Yet the votes of con- 

its determination to continue the struggle 

talions were ordered to be raised in addi 

th Washington ; it was intended to send 

into Canada; Arnold, on the motion of 

usly appointed a brigadier-general ; 

began to be received in large quanti- 

nt of powder-mills was successfully 

WF expenditures authorized for the year 
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were computed at ten millions of dollars; and the several 
colonies lavished treasure on special military preparations. — 

In New Jersey, the letters of the royal governor were 
intercepted; and their tenor was so malignant that Lord 
Stirling placed him under arrest. “Twelve months ago,” 
said the people of Georgia, “ we were declared rebels, and 
yet we meet with no opposition; Britain may destroy our 
towns, but we can retire to the back country and tire 
her out.” On the appearance of a small squadron in the 
Savannah, Joseph Habersham, on the eighteenth of January, 
with a party of volunteers, confined Sir James Wright 
under a guard in his own house. The other crown officers 
either fled or were seized. After an imprisonment of more 
than three weeks, the governor escaped by night to Boos. 
venture, rowed through Tybee Creek to the * 
man-of-war, and reported “Georgia to be totally under es 
influence of the Carolina people; nothing but force could 
pave the way for the commissioners.” 

‘When the Virginia convention, which had been in session 
from the first of December, heard of the burning of Norfol 
and that England held dominion in the waters of the Ches- 
apeake, they resolved to lay waste its shores, prom- 
ising indemnity to the sufferers. The commanding 
officer, by their order, after assisting the inhabitants 
to remove with their effects, demolished in Norfolk and its 
suburbs all remaining houses which “might be useful to 
their enemies.” 

For the defence of Virginia, the two regiments already 
in service were increased, and seven more were ordered 
to be raised. Of one of these, Hugh Mercer was elected 
colonel; the command of another, to be composed of Ger- 
mans from the Blue Ridge, was given to the Lutheran 
minister, Peter Muhlenberg, who left the pulpit to form 
out of his several congregations one of the most perfect 
battalions in the army. 

‘The continental congress had interfered with the old 
colonial restraints on trade as little as the necessity for 
purchasing military stores would permit, The impulse for a 
world-wide commerce came from Virginia. On motion of 
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pis ai alee on the twentieth of January 












cepted. That this recommendation should have been left, 
aiter ten months of war, to be proposed by a provincial 
convention, is another evidence of the all but invincible 
attachment of the colonies to England. Thus the progress 
of the war brought to America independence in all but the 
name; she had her treasury, her army, the rudiments of a 
navy, incipient foreign relations, and a striving after free 
commerce with the world. She was self-existent, whether 
she would be so or not; through no other-way would the 
king allow her to hope for rest. 
‘The declaration of independence was silently but steadily 
prepared in the convictions of all the people, just as every 
‘pire of grass is impearled by the dew, and reflects the 
morning sun. The many are more sagacious, more disinter- 
ested, more conrageous, than the few. Language was their 
creation; the science of ethics, as the word 
is deduced from the inspirations of their con- 
; law itself, as the greatest jurists have perceived, 
is necessarily moulded by their inward nature; the poet 
in words their oracles and their litanies 
er draws ideal thought from the storehouse of 
d; the national heart is the great reservoir of noble 
and of high, enduring designs. It was the com- 
ose craving for the recognition of the unity 
rse and for a perfect mediator between them- 
“the Infinite bore the Christian religion to its 
‘every worldly influence ; it was the public 
{ the days of the Reformation, sought abstract 
that had been abused, and outward acts 
ieanee ; and now the popular desire 
Ri yoloe of the harbinger, crying in the 
people, whose spirit far outran con- 
, had grown weary of atro- 
and longed to fathom the mystery 
public life. Instead of continuing a super- 
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were swears and the throne, as the 
colonies. Lartem owen for a nearer converse with 
In Now 4 _ «the generative principles of 


interor pted 
Stirling pil < etaphysicians, and Chatham, the 
big ete Sea, had discovered in coxmtoy 
yet we seals and trath; the common sense 
is right to sit in judgment or 
ved in the political world. Al 

sough they had been but one indi 
" ¢ themselves wounded to the soul 
: seh, and could no longer doubt, tha 


‘eg foreign mercenaries to reduce then 
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CHAPTER LYII. 
BRITAIN ENGAGES FOREIGN TROOPS. 
Novemben, 1775—Frprvary, 1776. 


Hip the king employed none but British troops, the war 
By land against the colonies must have been of short dura- 
ion, His army was largely reeruited from American loyal- 
ists; from emigrants driven to America by want, and too 
Feently arrived to be imbued with its principles; from 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland ; and from Germany. 

ties were also made for subsidiary troops. 

When Sir Joseph Yorke, the British ambassador at the 
Hague, proposed the transfer of a brigade from the service 
©f the Netherlands to that of his sovereign, the young stad- 

ler wrote directly to his cousin the king of England, to 
decline what was desired. He received a reply, renewing 
request, In 1599, the Low Countries pledged to Queen 

i h, as security for a loan, three important fortresses, 
Which she garrisoned with her own troops; in 1616, the 
Dutch discharged the debt, and the garrisons were with- 

wn from the cautionary towns except an English and a 
Scottish brigade, which passed into the service of the con- 

leracy. William II. recalled the former; and in 1749 
the privilege of recrniting in Scotland was withdrawn from 
the latter, of which the rank and file, now consisting of 
More than twenty-one hundred men, were of all nations, 
‘though its officers were still Scotchmen or their descendants. 
Tn favor of the loan of the troops, it was urged that the 
‘Sfficers already owed allegiance to the British king, and 
‘Were therefore well suited to enter his service; that common 

interests connected the two countries; that the present 
Sceusion offered to the Prince of Orange “the unique 
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advantage and partienlar honor” of strengthening the— 
bonds of close friendship which had been “more or less = 
enfeebled " by the neutrality of the United Provinces during —— 
the last French war, 

In the statesgeneral, Zealand and Utrecht consented; 
the province of Holland objected, that a commercial state 
should never but from necessity become involved in any 
quarrel, Baron yan der Capellen tot den Pol, one of the 
nobles of Overyssel, the Gracchus of the Dutch republic, 
reasoned against the measure: that furnishing the troops —= 
would be a departure from the true policy of the strictest <= 
neutrality; that his country had fruitlessly sacrificed her ——~ 

=< 
— 


prosperity to advance the greatness of England; that she 

had shed rivers of blood under pretence of establishing a 
balance of power, and had only strengthened an empire —= 
which was now assuming a more dreadful monarchy over 

the seas than ever had been known; that she would find  — 
herself, as formerly, engaged in a baleful war with France, — 
her most powerful neighbor and her natural ally in the 
defence of the liberty of commerce; that a war between 
Britain and France would bring advantage to the naviga- 

tion of the republic, if she would but maintain her neutral- 

ity; that she had never derived any benefit from a close 
alliance with England ; that, in the war of succession which 

gave to that power the key to the Mediterranean, she had 
nothing for her share but the total waste of her forees and 

her treasure ; that she had religiously observed her treaties, 

and yet England denied her the stipulated safety of mer 
chandise in free bottoms, and searched and arbitrarily con- 
fiscated her ships. Besides, janizaries should be hired to 
subdue the colonists, rather than the troops of a free state. 
Why should » nation, who had themselves borne the title of 
rebels and freed themselves from oppression by the edge of 
their swords, employ their troops in crushing what some 
were pleased to call a rebellion of the Americans, who yet 

were an example and encouragement to all nations, worthy 

of the esteem of the whole world as brave men, defending 

with moderation and with intrepidity the rights which God 

and not the British legislature gave them as men! 


reryssel 
niet England ; and the states-general, wish- 
every appearance of discourtesy, consented to 
on the condition that it never should be 
Europe, This was in fact a refusal; the bri- 
never accepted by the English, who, during the 
course of the discussion, had obtained supplies of men 






German troops were engaged in every great 

contest that raged from Poland to Lisbon, from the North 

to Naples, and were sometimes arrayed in the same 
battle on opposite sides. 

So soon as it became known that the king of England, 

‘unable to supply the losses in his regiments by enlistments 

‘within his own realm, desired recruits from Germany, 

rowds of adventurers volunteered their aid. He had seru- 

ples about accepting their offers, saying: “The giving 

to German officers to get men, in plain English, 

Bocaayrine to making me « kidnapper, which I cannot think a 

‘honorable occupation ;” but he continued a contract 

a Hanoverian lieutenaat-colonel for raising four thou- 

in Germany, granting for the purpose the use 

electoral dominions and the “ indispensably necessary 

ace and support of his field marshal.” 

‘those days, no reciprocal comity restrained the princes 

ng each other's soldiers to desert; and a larger 

t wages, and the undefined prospect of spoils 

Dorado” of America, attracted vagabond vete- 

wars to the British standard. The kings of 

long been accustomed, with the consent of the 

raise troops in Switzerland, and had used the 

o freely that the total sum of their Swiss levies 

years was computed at more than a million 

German dict had prohibited the system ; the 
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court of Vienna wrote to the free cities and several of the 
states of the empire, that “Great Britain had no more con— 
nection with the empire than Russia or Spain, neither of 
which powers was permitted to recruit within its limits,” 
and ordered its ministers to obstruct the recruiting officers: 
in the British service; yet the king’s contractor was very 
soon ready with a small instalment of a hundred and fifty 
‘men, and promised rapid success when the enterprise should. 
get a little better into train. Moreover, the prince 

of Liége and the elector of Cologne consented to shut their 
eyes to the presence of English agents, who also had reeruit- 
ing stations in Neuwied and at Frankfort, The un 

was prohibited by the laws of nations and of the empire; 
the British ministers therefore instructed their diplomatic 
representative at the small courts to give all possible aid to 
the execution of the service, but not officially to implicate 
their government. In this way, levies were obtained to fill 
up British regiments, though in less numbers than had been 
hoped for. 

But the wants of the ministry required subsidiary troops 
from German princes. It was hoped that the Duke of 
Branswick could supply at least three thousand, and the 
Iandgrave of Hesse-Cassel five thousand: in November, 
1775, Suffolk repeated to Colonel Faucitt, his agent, the 
instructions before given to the British minister in Russia= 
“Your point is to get as many men as you can; it will be 
much to your credit to procure the most moderate terms, 
though expense is not so much the object in the 
emergency as in ordinary cases. Great activity is necessary, 
as the king is extremely anxious.” 

More than one little prince hurried to offer troops, «I 
shall regard it as a favor,” wrote the prince of Waldeck, 
“if the king will accept a regiment of six hundred men, 
composed of officers and soldiers, who, like their prince, 
will certainly demand nothing better than to find an oppor- 
tunity of sacrificing themselves for his majesty.” The offer 
was eagerly closed with. 

Charles, the reigning duke of Brunswick, was at that 
time about sixty-three. During the forty years of his ruley 
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the spendthrift had squandered a loan of twelve millions of 
thilers, beside millions of his revenue, on his Italian opera, 
his corps of French dancers, his theatre, journeys, mis- 
treses, and gaming, his experiments in alchemy, but most 
of all om his little army. Within the last three years a 


apparent, had been admitted as co-regent. In 1764, Fer 
diuind had married Augusta, a sister of George IIL, 
receiving with her a dowry of eighty thousand pounds, 
besides am annuity of eight thousand more, chargeable on 
the revenues of Ireland and Hanover. His governor had 
been indulgent to the vices of his youth. From Frederic 
of Prussia, his uncle, he adopted not disinterested nation- 
y, but skepticism, with which he mixed up enough of 
ithropic sentiment to pass for a liberal and humane 
free thinker. Stately in his appearance, a student of atti- 
tudes before the glass, he was profuse of bows and affectedly 
Polite, His eyes were s most beautiful blue, and their ex- 
Presion friendly andwinning. He himself and those about 
the strongest sense of the omnipotence of 
princes ; he loved to rule, and required obedience. 
He bad courage, and just too much ability to be called 
intignificant ; it was his pride to do his day's work prop 
tly; and he introduced economy into the public adminis- 
‘tation. Indifferent to his English wife, he kept. succession 
6f mistresses from the second year of his marriage to his 
death, Devoted to sensual pleasure, yet indefatigable in 
libor, neither prodigal, nor despotic, nor ambitious, his 
®tat defect was that he had no heart, so that he was not 
Cwpible of gratitude or love, nor true to his word, nor 
fixed in his principles, nor possessed of discernment of mil- 
lisry worth. He was a good secondary oficer, priggishly 
‘Xict in the mechanism of a regiment, but unfit to plan a 
‘impaign or lead an army. 
Raucitt, on the evening of his arrival, sought conference 
With the hereditary prince, to whom he bore a special letter 
the king. Ferdinand gave unreservedly his most cor- 
‘ial approbation to the British proposal, and promised his 


a 
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interposition with his father in its favor. The reigning 
duke, although he regretted to part with troops which we==re 
the pride and amusement of his decrepit old age, in 
distressed state of his finances, gave his concurrence wi=a=ith 
all imaginable facility. 

It remained for Faucitt to chaffer with Feronce, w=the 
Brunswick minister, on the price of the troops, to the nas —sm- 
ber of four thousand infantry and three hundred ligesssht 
dragoons. These last were not wanted, bat Faucitt == sc 
cepted them, “rather than appear difficult.” Sixty Gee er 
man dollars for each man was demanded as levy mone===¥3 
but thirty crowns banco, or about thirty-four and a half of 
our dollars, was agreed upon, Every soldier who shous=seuld 
be killed was to be paid for at the rate of the levy mone>==¥ 
and three wounded were to be reckoned as one killeomed. 
Brunswick demanded that the English pay should bee==sin 
three months before the march of the troops, but assented to 
the advance of only two months’ pay. The annunl subsicse dy 
after wrangling for two days was settled at sixty-four tha=—" 
sand five hundred German crowns from the date of the si==s=is- 
nature of the treaty, and twice that sum for two years aft<=="" 
the return of the troops. 

Riedesel, a colonel in the duke’s service, was selected £<=" 
the command, with the rank of amajorgeneral. He was _® 
man of honor and activity ; fond of his profession, of whic= 2 
he had spared no pains to make himself master. 

During the war, Brunswick furnished altogether fir 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-three mercenaries; 2# 
number equal to more than one sixth of the able-bodie® 
men in the principality. Two battalions were a regulax™ 
force; the rest were eked out by old men, raw boys, ancl 
kidnapped recruits. 

It is just to inquire if conduct like that of Ferdinand was 
followed by a happy life and an honorable death. Hie 
eldest son died two years before him; two others of his 
sons were idiotie and blind ; his eldest daughter was married. 
to the brutal prince of Wiirtemberg, and perished in 1788. 
‘The same intimate relations which led George III. to begis 
the purchase of mercenary troops with his brother-in-law 
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made him select Ferdinand’s younger daughter, Caroline, — 
woman brought up in the lewd atmosphere of her father’s 
palace, accustomed to the company of his mistresses, and 
tnvironed by licentiousness from her childhood, — to become, 
at twenty-seven, the wife of the Prince of Wales, and event- 
ually a queen of Great Britain. As to the prince himself, 
ina battle where his incompetence as a commander assisted. 
to bring upon Prussia a most disastrous defeat, his eyes 
were shot away; a fugitive, deserted by mistress and 
friends, he refased to take food, and so died. 

From Brunswick Faucitt hurried to Cassel, where his 
coming was expected by one who knew well the strait to 
which the British ministry was reduced, The people of 
Hesse preserve the hardy and warlike character of its ances- 
tral tribe, which the Romans could never vanquish. It was 
still a nation of soldiers, whose valor had been proved in 
all the battle-fields of Europe. In the former century, the 
republic of Venice had employed them against the Turks, 
and they had taken part in the siege of Athens. 

‘The landgrave, Frederic I1., was about fifty-six, and had 
ruled for nearly sixteen years. He had been carefully edu- 
eated ; but his nature was brutish and obstinate. The wife 
of his youth, a daughter of George IT, the gentlest of her 
faee, was foreed to fly from his inhumanity to his own 
father for protection. At the age of fifty-three, he married 
again, bat lived with his second consort on no better terms 
than with his first, 

‘The landgraye had been scrupulously educated in the 
Reformed Chureh, of which the house of Hesse had ever 
gogarded itself a bulwark ; but he piqued himself on having 
disburdened his mind of the prejudices of the vulgar, 
conrted Voltaire’s esteem by doubting various narratives in 

and scoffed alike at the Old Testament and the 
ew. In his view, Calvinism had died out even in Geneva; 
and Lather, though commendable for having loved wine 
‘and women, was but an ordinary man ; he therefore turned 
‘Catholic in 1749, from dislike to the plebeian simplicity of 
‘the established worship of his people, He had learned to 


favor toleration, to abolish the use of torture, and to make 
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capital punishments exceedingly rare; at the same time, he 
was the coarse representative of the worst licentiousness 
of his age ; fond of splendor and luxurious living, parading 
his vices publicly with shameless indecorum, Having no 
nationality, he sought to introduce French modes of life; 
had his opera, ballet-dancers, masquerades during the car- 
nival, his French playhouse, a cast-off French coquette for 


his principal mistress, a French superintendent of theatres 
for his librarian. But nothing could be less like France 
than his court ; life in Cassel was spiritless; “nobody here 
reads,” said Forster; “the different ranks are stiffly sep- 
arated,” said the historian Miiller. Birth or wealth alone 
had influence: merit could not command respect, nor talent 
hope for fostering care, 
To this man Faucitt delivered a letter from the British 
king. General Schlieffen, the minister with whom he was 
to conduct the negotiation, prepared him to acquiesce un 
conditionally in every demand, by dwelling on the hazard of 
finding the landgrave in an unfavorable turn of mind, and 
describing him “as most, exceedingly whimsical and uncer- 
tain in his humors and disposition;” at the same time, 
he promised twelve thousand foot soldiers for service in 
America, 
The prince, who would not confess that he sold his sub- 
jects from avarice, assumed a strong desire to foree the 
rebels back to their duty, and grew so warm and so san- 
guine that he professed himself inclined, in the cause of 
monarchy, to head his troops in person. This zeal augured 
peampderave exactions ; his first extortion was a sum of more 
forty thousand pounds for hospital disbursements dur- 
war. The demand was scandalous; the account 
ed, paid, and closed ; but the distress of 
compelled a reconsideration of the claim, 
ite was enforced. 
the bargain, the landgrave insisted on 
beaten track of former conventions; and 
for precedents was not confined to mere 
in every essential point was attended with 
to collect and accumulate in the new treaty every 
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favorable stipulation that had separately found its way into 
any of the old ones. The levy money appeared to be the 
‘Same that was agreed upon with Brunswick; but, as it was 
‘0 be paid for the officers as well as for the men, the Hessian 
©ontract had an advantage of twenty per cent. 

‘The master stroke of Schlieffen was the settlement of 
Bhe subsidy. In no former convention had that condition 
extended over a less period than four years; the British 
azninister objected to a demand for six, believing that one 
<ampaign would terminate the war; the Hessian therefore, 
with seeming moderation, accepted a double Subsidy, to be 
aid from the signature of the treaty to its expiration. 
Precedents were also found for stipulating that the subsidy 
‘should be paid not as by the treaty with Brunswick in 
SSerman crowns, but in crowns banco, which made a further 
<onsiderable gain to the landgrave; and, as the engagement 
actually continued in force for about ten years, it proved 
Smnore onerous than any which England had ever before 
Smiegotiated, affording a clear profit to the landgrave on this 
tem alone of five millions of our dollars. 

‘The taxes paid by the Hessians were sufficient to defray 
SBhe pay-rolls and all the expenses of the Hessian army 3 
“Bhese taxes it had not been the custom to reduce; but, 
“=n the present occasion, the landgrave, to give his faithfal 
‘Subjects proof of his paternal inclinations, most graciously 
suspended, from July to the return of his troops, one half of 
“the ordinary contribution to his military chest. The other 
Ralf was rigorously exacted. 

Tt was stipulated that the British pay, which was higher 
‘than the Hessian, shonld be paid into the treasury of Hesse; 
aud this afforded great opportunities for peculation. The 
‘payrolls, after the first month, invariably included more 
‘Persons than were in the service; with Brunswick, the 

to be paid for the killed and wounded was fixed ; the 
wo. introduced no such covenant, and was left with 
sash to exact full pay for every man who had ever 
‘nce been mustered into the British service, whether active 
or dead. 
‘The British minister urged that the Hessian soldiers should 
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be allowed as ample and extensive enjoyment of their pay 
as the British; “I dare not agree to any stipulation on 
this head,” answered Schlieffen, “ for fear of giving offence 
to the Inndgrave.” “They are my fellow-soldiers,” said the 
landgraye; “and do I not mean to treat them well?” 

‘The sick and the wounded of the Brunswick troops were 
to be taken care of in British hospitals; for the Hessians, 
the Iandgrave claimed the benefit of providing a hospital of 
his own, 

The British ministers wished to clothe the mercenary 
troops in British manufactures; but the landgrave would 
not allow this branch of his profits to be impaired. 

Tt had been thought in England that the landgrave could 
farnish no more than five thousand foot; but the price was 
so high that, after contracting for twelve thousand, he 
further bargained to supply four hundred Hessian yagers, 
armed with rifled guns; and then three hundred dismounted 
dragoons; and then three corps of artillery; taking care 
for every addition to make a corresponding increase in the 
double subsidy, 

To escape impressment, his subjects fled into Hanover; 
King George, who was clector of Hanover, was therefore 
called upon “to discourage the elopement of Hessian sub- 
jects into that country, when the demand for men to enable 
the landgrave to fulfil his engagement with Great Britain 
‘was 60 pressing.” 

Tt was thought essential to march the troops through the 
electorate to their place of embarkation; for it was not 
doubted, “if the Hessians were to march along the left 
bank of the Weser, through the territories of Prussia and 
perhaps half a score of petty princes, one half of them would 
be lost on the way by desertion.” Yet very many went 
willingly, having been made to believe that America was 
the land of golden spoils, where they would have free 
license to plunder and indulge their passions, 

Every point in dispute having been yielded to the cate- 
gorieal demands of the landgrave, the treaty. was signed on 
‘the thirty-first day of January. ‘This would have seemed 

"definitive ; but, as the payment of the double subsidy was 
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to begin from the day of the signature of the treaty, the 
lindgrave put back the date of the instrument to Janu: 
the ffteendh, ed 


His troops were among the best in Europe; their chief 
was Lieutenant-general Heister, a brave old 
man of nearly sixty, cheerful in disposition, crippled with 
wounds, of a good understanding, but without genius for 
war; tenacious of authority, but good-natured, bluntly 
honest, and upright. Next him stood Lieutenant-general 

remarkable for taciturnity and reserve; one 
of the best officers in the landgrave’s service, with a kindly 
nature and the accomplishments of a man of honor. 

‘The four major-generals were all of moderate capacities 
and skill. Of the colonels, every one praised Donop, who 
‘commanded the four battalions of grenadiers and the yagers ; 
Rall, Minigerode, Wurmb, and Loos, and four or five others, 
‘had served with distinction. 

‘The excuse of the British ministry for yielding to all the 











age.” The landgrave freely con- 

thirteen battalions should be prepared to march 

on the fifteenth of February; but, though tardiness in- 
volved the loss of a campaign, the system of corruption 






even in March could not tell when they would 

‘The first detachment from Branswick did 

England till the fourth of April, and Riedesel 

, ‘Quebec before the first division of the Hessians 

eared the British channel. 

“transports were very badly fitted up; the beddin; 

furnished by the piiikractors Sea inticionsky scanty, ‘elt 

pillows being seven inches by five at most, and mat- 

, blanket, and rug, all together, hardly weighing 

The clothing of the Brunswick troops was 

[only patched up for the present; “ the person who 

d the commission” for purchasing shoes for them in 

ve 2 
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England sent “fine thin dancing pumps,” and of these the 
greatest number were too small for use. 

The treaty with the hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel, 
who was the ruler over Hanan, met with no obstacle. His 
eagerness and zeal were not to be described; he went in 
person round the different bailiwicks to choose recruits; 
and he accompanied his regiment as far as Frankfort on 
their way to Helvoetsluys. Conscious of the merit of all 
this devotion, he pressed for an additional special subsidy_ 
Professing ostensibly to give a positive refusal, lest he 
should wake up similar claims, Suffolk granted the demand, 
under an injunction of the most absolute secrecy. The 
prince’s minister reiterated in his name a written promise 
of preserving a discretion without bounds. “My attach- 
ment and most humble respect to the best of kings, my 
generous protector and magnanimous support, remoyes all 
idea of interest in me,” wrote the prince himself. He 
wished that all the officers and soldiers of his regiment 
might be animated with a zeal like his own; and he ad- 
dressed Suffolk in these words: “May the end they shall 
fight for answer to the king's upper contentment, and your 
laudable endeavors, my lord, be granted by the most hap- 
piest issue.” Suffolk, in reply, congratulated him on his 
hereditary knowledge of the English. 

Tt was doubted if the prince of Waldeck could make 
good his offers, for there were already three Waldeck regi- 
ments in the service of the Netherlands; the states of the 
overtasked principality had complained of the loss of its 
subjects; but the prince yowed so warm an attachment to 
the “incomparable monarch ” of Britain, that on the twen- 
tieth of April the treaty with him was closed. He had no 
way of getting troops except by foree, or authority, or de- 
ceit; but the village ministers from the pulpit encouraged 
the enlistment; and it was thought that an effective regi- 
ment would soon be ready, provided in the formation of it 
“he should not be too tender of his own subjects.” The 
conscripts were quieted by promises of great wealth ; but, 
to prevent their deserting, a corps of mounted yagers es 
corted them to Beverangen. 
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‘The half-crazed ruling prince of the house of Anhalt 
Zerbst, brother to the empress of Russia, living very rarely 
swithin bis own dominions, keeping up sixteen recruiting 
Stations outside of them, in a letter which, from “ the con- 
usion in his style and in his expressions, could not be 
translated,” offered a regiment of six hundred and twenty- 
seven men. He wrote directly to George III., but his 
‘Better was so strange that it was pronounced not fit to be 
Aelivered, During that year nothing came of his pro- 


‘posal, 
elector of Bavaria made an overture to Elliot, the 
British minister at Ratisbon; but it was not heeded, for “his 
‘troops were among the worst in Germany ;” and, besides, 
“the court was so sold to Austria and France that the prince 
himself warned the British diplomatist against speaking of 
‘the proposal to his own ministers.” 

On the last day of February, the treaties with Brunswick 
inl Hesse were considered in the honse of commons, Lord 
North said: “The troops are wanted; the terms on which 
they are procured are less than we could have expected ; 
theforee will enable us to compel America to submission, 
‘Perhaps without further effusion of blood.” He was an- 
‘swered by Lord John Cavendish : The measure disgraces 
Britain, humiliates the king, and by its extravagance im- 
Poverishes the country.” “Our business will be effected 
Vithin the year,” replied Cornwall; “so that the troops 
fre all had on lower terms than ever before.” Lord Irnham 
took broader view: “The landgrave of Hesse and the 
dike of Brunswick render Germany vile and dishonored 
in the eyes of all Europe, as a nursery of men for those 
who have most money. Princes who thus sell their sub- 
‘pets, to be sacrificed in destructive wars, commit the addi- 

crime of making them destroy much better and 
tobler beings than themselves. The Iandgrave of Hesse 
‘his prototype in Sancho Panza, who said that, if he 
‘Yue a prince, he should wish all his subjects to be black- 
‘moors, 60 that he could turn them into ready money by 
them.” A warning voice was raised by Hartley: 
“You set the American congress the example of applying 
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to foreign powers; when they intervene, the possibility of 
reconciliation is totally cut off.” The third son of the Earl 
of Bute spoke for sanguinary measures, and contrasted the 
unrivalled credit of England with the uncurrent paper of 
America. “The measures of ministers,” said James Lut 
trell, who had served in America, “are death-warrants to 
thousands of British subjects, not steps towards regaining 
the colonies.” George Grenville, afterwards Marquis of 
Buckingham, stated this as the alternative: “Shall we 
abandon America, or shall we recover our sovereignty over 
that country? We had better make one effort more.” 
Lord George Germain defended the treaties on the ground 
of necessity ; this Lord Barrington confirmed, for British 
recruits could not be procured on any terms, and the bar 
gain was the best that could be made. The ministers were 
sustained by their usual majority, 

Five days later, they were equally well supported in the 
house of lords ; but not without a rebuke from the Duke of 
Cumberland, one of the king’s brothers, who said: “I have 
constantly opposed these oppressive measures; I heartily con- 
eur in reprobating the conduct of the ministers; my lords, 
I lament to see Brunswickers, who once to their great honor 
were employed in the defence of the liberties of the sub- 
ject, now sent to subjugate his constitutional liberties in 
another part of this vast empire.” 

The whole number of men furnished in the war by Bruns- 
wick was equal to one twenty-seventh part of its collective 
population; by the landgrave of Hesse, to one out of every 
twenty of his subjects, or one in four of the able-bodied 
men; a proportionate conscription in 1776 would have 
shipped to America from England and Wales slone an 
army of more than four hundred thousand, Soldiers were 
impressed from the plough, the workshop, the highway; no 
aman was safe from the inferior agents of the princes, who 
kidnapped without scruple. Almost every family in Hesse 
mourned for one of its members; light-hearted joyousness 
was not to be found among its peasantry; most of the 
farm work was thrown upon women, whose large hands 
and feet, lustreless eye, and embrowned and yellowing skin 
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showed that the beauty of the race suffered for a generation 
from the avarice of their prince. 

In a letter to Voltaire, the landgrave, announcing. his 

<ontribution of troops, expressed his zeal to learn “ the dif- 
Fioult principles of the art of governing men, and of making 
hem perceive that all which their ruler does is for their 
=pecial good.” He wrote also a catechism for princes, in 
serhich Voltaire professed to find traces of a pupil of the 
Exing of Prussia. “Do not attribute his education to me,” 
Smuswered the great Frederic; “were he a graduate of my 
School, he would never have turned Catholic, and would 
maever have sold his subjects to the English as they drive 
—<=attle to the shambles. He a preceptor of sovereigns! 
“Wie sordid passion for gain is the only motive of his vile 
“rocedure.” 


From avarice he sold the flesh of his own people while 
Shey were yet alive, depriving many of existence and him- 
‘Selif honor. In an empire which spoke the language of 
Euther, where Kant by profound analysis was compelling 
‘Sskepticiem itself to bear witness to the eternal law of duty, 
where Lessing inculcated faith in an ever improving educa- 
“Sion of the race, the land of free cities and free thought, 

where the heart of the best palpitated with hope for the 
American cause, the landgrave forced the energies of his 
‘State to act against that liberty which was the child of the 
‘Geman forests, and the moral life of the Germanic nation. 
And did judgment slumber? Were the eyes of the Most 
High turned elsewhere? Or, in the abyss of the divine 
<ounsels, was some great benefit in preparation for lands all 
#0 full of tyrants, though beyond the discernment of the sor- 
did princes, whose crimes were to promote the brotherhood 
of nations ? 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
BRITAIN BEATS UP FOR RECRUITS IN AMERICA, 
Janvagy, Fesruary, 1776. 


Tae disbanded Highlanders, who had settled in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, were reported as disposed to 
ae. rally once more under the king’s standard; to pre- 
vent their rising, Schuyler, at Albany, in January, 
1776, following the orders of the general congress, called 
out seven hundred of the New York militia, and, sending 
an envoy in advance to quiet the Mohawks of the Lower 
Castle, marched upon Johnstown, in what was then Tryon 
county. He was joined on the way by Herkimer and the 
‘militia of that district, till his force numbered more than 
two thousand, and easily overpowered Sir John Johnson 
and his party. The Indians, as mediators, entreated the 
personal liberty of Johnson ; and Schuyler, whose ingenuous 
mind would not harbor the thought that a man of rank 
could break his word of honor, was contented with exact- 
ing his parole to preserve neutrality, and confine himself 
within carefully prescribed bounds. The quantity of mili- 
tary stores that he delivered up was inconsiderable; on the 
twentieth, at noon, between two and three hundred High- 
landers marched to the front of the invading force, and 
grounded their arms. In the two following days, Herkimer 
completed the disarmament of the disaffected, and secured 
six Highlanders as hostages for the peaceable conduct of 
the rest, Schuyler and his party were rewarded by the 
approbation of congress. 
After the death of Montgomery, the active command in 
‘Canadn was reserved for Schuyler, to whom it properly 
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Welonged. His want of vigorous health and the irksome- 
mess of controlling the men of Connecticut had inclined him 
‘to leave the army; the reverses suffered within his 
“own district now placed him in a painful dilemma: he 
‘must either risk the reproach of resigning at the news 
of disasters, or retain his commission, and in the division of 
his department leave to another the post of difficulty and dan- 
ger. Unwilling at such a moment to retire, yet too “ weak 
and indisposed” to undertake the campaign in Canada, he 
continued as before to render auxiliary services. ‘The gen- 
eral congress acquiesced in his decision, and invited Wash- 
ington to propose in his stead an officer to conduct the 
perilous warfare on the St. Lawrence. 
‘The position of New York offered great advantage to the 
friends of the royal government ; for the British men-ofwar 
‘were masters of the bay, the harbor, the East River, and 
Hudson River below the Highlands; neither Staten Island 
nor Long Island could prevent the landing of British 
‘txoops; the possession of Long Island would give the com- 
mand of Manhattan Island, which had not as yet accumu- 
Iated materials for defence. Queen’s county, where a large 
part of the population was of Dutch descent, and where 
among the English there were churchmen and very many 
Quakers, by a vote of more than three to one refused to 
send delegates to the provincial congress; and it was only 
‘aiter long delays that Richmond county made an election. 
‘In West Chester, Morris of Morrisania and Van Cortlandt 
‘were unwavering in their patriotism; but Philipse and the 
who owned vast tracts of land in the county, 
‘influenced their tenants in favor of the king, with so much 
effect that the inhabitants were nearly equally divided, In 
‘the city, the popular movement was irresistible ; but a large 
‘part of the wealthy merchants were opposed in any event to 
_& Separation from Britain. The colony of New York, guided 
“by men of high ability, courage, and purity, had pursued a 
“system of moderation, at first from a desire to avoid a revo- 
‘Totion, if it could be done without a surrender of American ] 


aT, 
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Fights; and, when that hope failed, with the purpose of 
it manifest to all that independence was adopted 
P pt 


= i 


from necessity. In this manner only could 
acquitted of the accusation of needlessly ing 
ii war, and unite in the impending struggle the large 
majority of the people. It was also obviously wise to 
delay the outbreak of hostilities till warlike stores could be 
imported, and the women and children of a populous city be 
removed from danger. This system was maintained alike 
by the prudent and the bold; by Livingston and Jay, by 
John Morin Scott and Macdougall. A sort of truce was 
permitted ; the British men-of-war were not fired upon; and _ 
in return the commerce of the port was not harassed, so 
that vessels laden with provisions, to purchase powder in — 
St. Eustatius, went and came without question. A small 
party in the city, insignificant in numbers and in weight of — 
character, clamored at this forbearance, and would have 
risked ultimate success for the momentary gratification of — 
passion, Of these, the most active was Isaac Sears, who, 
Known as a fearless Son of Liberty, deserved ahigh appoint 
ment in the American navy, for which his course of life had 
fitted him. Impatient at being overlooked, and naturally 
inclined to precipitate counsels, he left the city for Connect- 
icut, and returned with a party of mounted yolunteers from i 
that colony, who rode into the city and rifled the printing- 
house of the tory Rivington. The committee of New York 
and its convention censured the riot, as an infringement of 
the liberty of the press, and a dangerous example to their 
as the unsolicited intermeddling of New Eng- 
land men in New York affairs without concert and even 
without warning, it was resented by the Dutch, and by all _ 
moderate men. 

Disowned and censured by every branch of the popular 
representation of New York, Sears repaired to the camp in 
Cambridge, and there found a patron in Lee, | 

‘Meantime, the New York provincial convention, in spite 
of many obstacles and delays, met in sufficient numbers to 
transact business, and explained to the general congress 
the expediency of delaying the last appeal till better prep- 
arations could be made. In concert with that body, and in 
perfect harmony with the New York committee of safety, 
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j, the commander \t in chief ascertained 
about to embark from Boston, with troops, 


‘on a southern expedition, of which New York was believed 
to be the object ; st the same time, Lee, whose claim to « the 
character of a military genius and the officer of experience” 
disallowed, desired to be detached from 
the army, that he might exercise a separate command in New 
‘York ; and he urged the measure upon Washington, whether 
‘it exceeded the powers granted him or not. After consult- 
See eet Aifaa; who ovat, than, wish the provincial con- 
vention at Watertown, and who pronounced the plan to be 
practicable, expedient, and clearly authorized, Washington, 
‘uninformed of the measures already adopted, gave his con- 
request of Lee, charging him to “keep always in 
‘declared intention of congress,” and to communi- 
cate with the New York committee of safety, to whom he 
wrote, soliciting their co-operation. 
__ As soon as he arrived in Connecticut, Lee, who had never 
commanded so much as one regiment before he entered the 


army, persuaded the governor and council cae 
‘San, 


g his design to its committee or its in- 

ded the province. Washington scrupulously 
il authority of each colony, as well as of 
eongress; Lee scoffed at the thought of 

d by either; and his movement seemed to 

to coerce rather than to defend New York. 
mittee of safety, who were ready at the proper 
their city as a sacrifice to the cause of Amer- 
that the troops of Connecticut might 
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not pass the border till the purpose of their coming should 
be explained, Lee made a jest of the letter. 

am. Both parties appealed to the general congress, to 
fe. whose committee that of New York cheerfully sub- 
mitted. 

On the fourth, Lee entered the city of New York, just 
two hours after Clinton anchored in its harbor. Troops 
from the Jerseys and from Connecticut at the same time 
marched into town, while a transport, with two companies 
of British infantry and some Highlanders, came up to the 
docks, In the general consternation, women and children 
‘were removed from the city, which for seven years to come 
was to know no peace; all the wagons that could be found 
were employed in transporting valuable effects; the flight 
in winter was attended with peculiar danger and distress; 
the opulent knew not where to find shelter; the poor, 
thrown upon the cold hands of exhausted charity in the 
interior towns and the Jerseys, suffered from complicated 
wants. Under the harmonizing influence of the continental 
committee, Lee and the New York committee held friendly 
conferences ; the whole people showed a wonderfal alacrity ; 
and men and boys of all ages toiled with zeal to raise works 
} of defence. To control the Sound, a fortification was raised 

at Hellgate; on a height west of Trinity church, a battery 

, was erected fronting the North River; that part of the old 
fort which faced Broadway was torn down; Lee and Lord 

Stirling, crossing to Long Island, marked ont the ground 
for an intrenched camp, extending from the Wallabout to 
Gowanus Bay; the connection between Long Island and 
New York was secured by a battery of forty guns at the 
foot of Wall Street, and another of twenty guns a little 
further to the south. It was fondly hoped that the pro- 
fortifications would prove impregnable; the shipsof- 

‘war, without firing a gan, removed to the bay; and this 
of peace and of confidence confirmed the preconceived 

of Lee’s superior ability. The charm of exercising 
command wrought a change in his capricess and 

two months before had scorned the Americans as 












'Y to aspire after independence, now repudiated the 











‘thonght of reconciliation with Britain, unless “the whole 





‘ministry should be condignly punished, and the king be- 
headed or dethroned.” 

‘Clinton had but touched at New York on his way to the 
Carolinas. Both parties wished to delay extreme measures ; 
he pledged his honor that for the present no more British 
troops were coming, and soon went away to carry out his 
expedition. The noisy zeal and seeming success of Lee 
concentred upon him public confidence. “Canada,” said 
Washington, “ will be a fine field for the exertion of your 
admirable talents, but your presence will be as necessary in 
New York.” In like manner, Franklin wrote: “Iam glad 
you are come to New York; but I also wish you could be 
in Canada;” and on the nineteenth the congress destined 
him to “that most arduous service.” John Adams, who 
had counselled his expedition to New York, wrote to him 
B ly “that a Inckier or a happier one had never 

been projected;” and added; “We want you at New 
‘York; we want yon at Cambridge; we want you in Vir- 
ginia; but Canada seems of more importance, and therefore 

are sent there. I wish you the laurels of Wolfe and 
Tatetaticery, with a happier fate.” “When I leave this 
place,” so he wrote to Washington, in his elation, the * pro- 
vincial congress and inhabitants will relapse into their hys- 
‘teries ; the men-of-war will return to their wharfs, and the 
first, regiments from England will take quiet possession of 
the town.” Those about him chimed in with his revilings. 
“Things will never go well,” said Waterbury, “unless the 
city of New York is crushed down by the Connecticut peo- 


oo and Sears set no bounds to his contumelious abuse of 



























and its convention, 
first of March, after a warm contest among — s776, 
ites of various colonies, ench wishing to M#1. 


Lee was invested with the command of 

ital forces south of the Potomac. “As a Vir- 
rejoice at the change,” wrote Washington; who 
, already discovered that the officer so much 
both “ violent and fickle.” On the seventh he 
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left New York, but not without one last indulgence of his 
turbulent temper, The continental congress had instructed 
him to put the city in the best possible state of defence; 
and this he interpreted as a grant of unlimited authority. 
He therefore arrested men at diseretion, and deputed power 
to Sears to offer a prescribed test oath to a registered 
number of suspected persons, and, if they refused it, to 
send them to Connecticut as irreclaimable enemies. To the 
rebuke of the New York convention, he answered: “ When 
the enemy is at our door, forms must be dispensed with ;” 
and, on the eve of his departure, he gave Ward, of Connec- 
ticut, the sweeping order “ to secure the whole body of pro- 
fessed tories on Long Island.” These arbitrary orders were 
resented by the New York delegates as “a high encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the representatives of a free people,” 
and were condemned and reversed by congress, 

1776, ‘The expedition to the Carolinas never met the 
Jan. approval of Howe, who would have had the southern 
governors avoid all disputes, till New York should be recoy- 
ered; but they vied with each other in clamors for support 
and in promises of the great number of loyalists they could 
bring into the field, and were eagerly listened to by Ger- 
main. When Lord Dunmore learned from Clinton that 
Cape Fear River was the place appointed for the meeting 
of the seven regiments from Ireland, he broke out into 
angry complaints that no heed had been paid to his repre 
sentations, his sufferings, and his efforts; that Virginia, 
“the first on the continent for riches, power, and extent,” 
was neglected, and the preference given to “a poor, insig- 
nificant colony,” where there were no pilots, nor a harbor 
that could admit half the fleet, and where the army, should 
it land, must wade for many miles through a sandy pine 
barren, before it could reach the inhabited part of the 
country. 

Martin, who had good reason to expect the arrival of the 
armament in January or early in February, was in haste to 
see around him the loyalists of his province in arms, and 
he prepared a proclamation which was to beat down all 
opposition, “His unwearied, persevering agent,” Alexan- 
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der Maclean, after a careful computation of the numbers 
that would flock to the king's standard from the interior, 
brought written assurances from the principal persons to 
whom he had been directed to apply, that between two and 
three thousand men, of whom about half were well armed, 
would take the field at the governor’s summons. Under this 
eXcouragement, a commission was made out on the tenth 
of January, authorizing Allan Macdonald of Kingsborough, 
and eight other Scots of Cumberland and Anson, and 
Seventeen persons who resided in a belt of counties in 
middle Carolina and in Rowan, to raise and array all the 
King’s loyal subjects, and to march with them in a body to 
Brunswick by the fifteenth of February. Donald Macdon- 
ld, then in his sixty-fifth year, was to command the army; 
Rext him in rank came Donald Macleod. 
A meeting of all the newly commissioned officers 
was summoned for the fifth of February at Cross 1 
Creek, or, a8 it is now called, Fayetteville. At the 
“ppointed time all the Scots appeared, and four only of the 
Test, ‘The Scots, who promised no more than seven hun- 
red men, advised to await the arrival of the British troops; 
the other royalists, who boasted that they could array five 
id, of whom five hundred were already imbodied, 
Prevailed in their demand for an immediate rising. But 
the former, whose past conflicts were ennobled by their 
Ourage and fidelity, were sure to keep their word, and, 
: a blind instinct of kindred, to take up arms for a cause 
tm which their traditions and their affections had no part; 
“while many of the latter shrunk from danger to hiding- 
im swamps and forests. 
Employing a few days to collect his army, which was 
Composed chiefly of Highlanders and pacer of the old 
Macdonald, on the eighteenth, began his march 
for Wilmington, and at evening encamped his army on the 
‘Cape Fear River, four miles below Cross Creek. On that 
Sime day, Moore, who, at the first menace of danger, took 
‘Whe field at the head of his regiment, and lay in an in- 
trenched camp at Rocktish, was joined by Lillington with 
‘one hundred and fifty minute men from Wilmington, by 
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Kenon with two hundred of the Duplin militia, and by 
Ashe with about a hundred volunteer independent rangers; 
80 that his number was increased to eleven hundred. 

On the nineteenth, Donald Macdonald sent Martin’s pro- 
clamation into the American camp, calling on Moore and 
his troops to join the king’s standard, or to be considered 
as enemies. Moore, in instant reply, besought Mac- 
donald not to array the deluded people under his command 
against men who were resolved to hazard every thing in 
defence of the liberties of mankind. The latter promptly 
rejoined: “ As a soldier in his majesty’s service, it is my 
duty to conquer, if I cannot reclaim, all those who may be 
hardy enough to take up arms against the best of masters;” 

amd he paraded his party with 9 view to assail Moore 
7% in the coming night. But the camp at Rockfish 

was too strong to be attempted; and, at the bare 
suspicion of such a project, two companies of Cotton's 
loyalist corps ran off with their arms. 

Knowing that Caswell, at the head of the minute men 
of Newbern, and others to the number of six or eight hun- 
dred, were marching through Duplin county to effect a 
junction with Moore, Macdonald became aware of his ex- 
‘weme danger of being surrounded ; cut off from the direct 
road along the Cape Fear, he resolved by celerity of move- 
ment, and crossing rivers at unexpected places, to disengage 
himself from the larger force at Rockfish, and encounter the 
party with Caswell alone. Before moving, he urged his 
men to fidelity, expressed bitter scorn of “the base cravens 
who had deserted the night before,” and continued: “If 
any amongst you is so faint-hearted as not to serve with 
the resolution of conquering or dying, this is the time for 
such to declare themselves.” The speech was answered by 
a general huzza for the king; but from Cotton's corps about 
twenty men laid down their arms. The corps then pro- 
ceeded to Fayetteville, crossed the Cape Fear by night, 
sunk their boats, and sent a party fifteen miles in advance 
to secure the bridge over South River. This the main body 
passed on the twenty-first, and took the direct route to Wil- 
mington. On the day on which they effected the passage, 
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Moore detached Lillington and Ashe to re-enforce Caswell, 
or if that could not be effected, to occupy Moore’s Creek 


Qn the following day, the Scots and regulators ire. 
rey near to Caswelly who perceived their purpose, F% 
ani changed his own course, the more effectually to intercept 
theirmarch, On the twenty-third, they thought to overtake 
‘him, and were arrayed in the order of battle; eighty able- 
bolied Highlanders, armed with broadswords, forming the 
‘Centre of the army, Caswell was already posted at Corbett’s 
Fury, and could not be reached for want of boats; but, at 
‘pint six miles higher up the Black River, a negro suc- 
¢etded in raising a broad shallow boat; and while Maclean 
and Fraser, with a few men, a drum, and a pipe, were left 
to amuse Caswell, the main body of the loyalists crossed 
Blick River near what is now Newkirk Bridge. 

On the twenty-fifth, Lillington, who had not as yet been 
thle to join Caswell, took post with his small party on the 
last side of the bridge over Moore's Creek. On the after 
toon of the twenty-sixth, Caswell reached its west side, 
ni, raising a small breastwork and destroying a part of 
the bridge, awaited the enemy, who on that day advanced 
Vithin six miles of him. A messenger from the loyalists, 
‘ent to his camp under the pretext of summoning him to 
feu to his allegiance, brought back word that he had 

the same side of the river with themselves, and 
could be attacked with advantage; but the Carolina com- 
Muider had no sooner misled his enemy, than, lighting up 
fits and leaving them burning, he crossed the creek, took 
off he planks from the bridge, and placed his men behind 
trees or such slight intrenchments as the night permitted 
Wohe thrown up. 

The expecting an easy victory, unanimously 
agreed that his camp should be assaulted. His force at that 
fine amounted to a thousand men, consisting of the New- 
‘em minute men, of militia from Craven, Johnson, Dobbs, 
‘md Wake counties, and the detachment under Lillington. 
‘The army of Macdonald, who was himself confined to his 
Neat by illness, numbered between fifteen and sixteen hun. 
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dred. At one o'clock in the morning of the twenty-seventh, 
they began their march ; but it cost so much time to cross 
an intervening morass, that it was within an hour of day- 
light before they reached the western bank of the creek, 
where they had expected to find Caswell encamped. ‘They 
entered the ground in three columns without resistance, for 
Caswell and all his force had taken post on the opposite 
side. The Scots were now within less than twenty miles 
of Wilmington; orders were directly given to reduce the 
columns, and for the sake of concealment to form the line 
of battle within the verge of the wood; the rallying ory 
was, “King George and broadswords!” the signal for the 
attack, three cheers, the dram to beat and the pipes to play. 
Tt was still dark ; Macleod, who led the van of about forty, 

was challenged at the bridge by the Carolina senti- 
HE nels, asking: “Who goes there?” He answered: * A 

friend.” “ A friend to whom?” “To the king” Mae- 
Jeod then challenged them in Gaelic, thinking they might be 
some of his own party who had crossed the bridge ; receiving 
no answer, he fired his own piece, and ordered those with 
him to fire. Of the bridge that separated the Scots and 
the Carolinians, nothing had been left but the two logs, 
which had served as sleepers; only two persons therefore 
could pass at a time. Macleod and John Campbell rushed 
forward, and succeeded in getting over; Highlanders who 
followed with broadswords were shot down on the logs, 
falling into the deep muddy creek, Macleod, who was 
greatly esteemed for his valor and his worth, was wounded ; 
he was seen to rise repeatedly from the ground, encourag- 
ing his men to come on, till he received twenty-six balls in 
his body. Campbell also fell. It was impossible to furnish 
men for the deadly pass, and in a very few minutes the 
assailants fled in irretrievable despair. The Americans had 
but three wounded, one only mortally; of their opponents, 

than thirty were killed or mortally wounded, most of 

while passing the bridge. The routed fugitives could 
be rallied ; during the following day, the aged Mac- 
‘their general, and others of the chief men, were 
prisoners; amongst the rest, Macdonald of Kings 
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borough and one of his sons, who were at first confined in 

Hilifax jail, and afterwards transferred to Reading 
in Pennsylvania, Thirteen wagons, with complete 3 
sets of horses, eighteen hundred stand of arms, 
one hundred and fifty swords, two medicine chests just 
neeived from England, a box containing fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling in gold, fell to the victors; eight or nine 
hundred common soldiers were taken, disarmed, and dis- 
missed. 

In less than a fortnight, more than nine thousand four 
hundred men of North Carolina rose against the enemy; 
and the coming of Clinton inspired no terror. They knew 
well the difficulty of moving from the sea into their back 
country, and almost every man was ready to turn out at an 
hour's warning. Moore, under orders from the council, 
dlisarmed the Highlanders and regulators of the back coun- 
try, and sent the ringleaders to Halifax jail. Virginia 
Offered ussistance, and South Carolina would gladly have 
contributed relief; but North Carolina had men enough of 
her own to crush the insurrection and guard against inva- 
sion; and, as they marched in triumph through their piny 
forests, they were persuaded that in their own woods they 
could win an easy victory over British regulars. The ter- 
rors of a fate like that of Norfolk could not dismay the 

of Wilmington; the people spoke more and more 
of independence; and the provincial congress, at its im- 
session, was expected to give an authoritative 


form to the prevailing dosire. 





CHAPTER LIX, 
BOSTON DELIVERED. ] 


Fesrvary, Marcu, 1776. 





Ix February, 1776, the commander in chief of the Ameri- 
can army found himself supplied with only money 
enough to answer claims antecedent to the last day of 
December; his want of powder, which Congress had 
strangely lavished on the equipment of a navy, required the 
most careful concealment. He was compelled to look for the 
materials of war in every direction; and at one time he had 
even asked if something could be spared him from the hoped. 
for nequisitions of Montgomery. Unable to enlist for the 
year a sufficient number of soldiers to defend his lines, he was 
obliged to rely for two months on the service of three regi- 
ments of militia from Connecticut, one from New Hamp- 
shire, and six from Massachusetts; but at the same time, 
with all the explicitness and force that his experience, his 
dangers, and his tri: ould suggest, he set before congress 
the ruinous imperfections of their military system. To the 
ré of mercenary troops that were to come over 
ree his enemy, he could indulge no hope 
ng better than fleeting bands of undis 
lad and poorly armed. In this dark 
never drooped, and all observers 
e. Though he had in reserve 
r Et gowier, yet with ewittinad 
‘he devoted himself to 
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the shipsof-war. The young men who held commissions 
Were full of ingenious devices to amuse the common sol- 
diers, and to relieve their own wearisome hours. The Old 
Sonth meeting-house was turned into a riding-school for the 
dragoons; Faneuil Hall became a playhouse, where 
the officers appeared as actors on the stage; they even 
‘ttempted balls and planned a masquerade. The winter 
Was mild; so that, though the back bay was frozen 
‘ver, the channel was open, and provisions were im- if. 
Ported in abundance from Ireland and England, from 
Barbados and Antigua. Thus the time was whiled away in 
comfortable quarters, without a thought of danger. 
Dorchester Heights commanded Boston and a large part 
of the harbor. Ill supplied as Washington was with powder, 
and having no resource for artillery but in the captures 
Made from the enemy by privateers, and the cannon which 
had been dragged overland from Lake George, he made 
@rrangements to occupy the position, in the hope to bring 
the enemy out and force them to offer battle. The council 
0f Massachusetts, at his request, called in five regiments of 
Minute men from the nearest towns, and almost as many 
™ore, well armed, came as volunteers. The engineer em- 
Ployed to devise and superintend the works was Rufus Put- 
Tam ; and the time chosen for their erection was the eve of 
anniversary of “the Boston massacre.” To harass the 
®nemy and divert attention, a heavy cannonade and bom- 
of the town was kept up during the two previous 
Sights. Soon after candle-light on the fourth of March, the 
ing was renewed with greater vehemence than before, 
from Cobble Hill, now Somerville, from Lechmere’s Point, 
Row East Cambridge, and from a battery in Roxbury, and 
Was returned with such zeal by the British that a continued 
foar of cannon and mortars was heard from seven o’clock 
till daylight, As soon as it had begun, Washington pro- 
Seeded to take possession of the heights of Dorchester. 
‘All the requisite dispositions, including the method of 
‘baflling an attack, had been deliberately considered, and 
Prepared with consummate skill; every thing was ready; 
‘those who had teams in the neighborhood, one and all, were 
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ready at the call for their assistance. Every man knew his == 
place, his specific task, and the duty of executing it with == 
celerity and silence, Eight hundred went in advance == 
inf, as 4 guard; one half of them taking post on the == 
height nearest Boston, the other at the easternmost <8 
point, opposite the castle. They were followed by carts with === 
intrenching tools, and by the working party of twelve hun- —— 
dred, under the command of Thomas, an officer, whose great <=" 
merit on this occasion is more to be remembered from the == 
shortness of his career. The ground, for eighteen inches = 
deep, was frozen too hard to yield earth readily for the de—» 
fences; but the foresight of the chief had amply provided =I 
substitutes: a train of more than three hundred carts, — 
easily drawn by oxen over the frozen marshes, 
bundles of screwed hay, to form a cover for Dorchester Neck =< 
where it was exposed to a raking fire, and an amazing quan— 
tity of gabions and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts— =: 
The drivers, as they goaded on their cattle, suppressed thet 
voices ; the westerly wind carried all sound away from th==e 
town. Washington perceived that his movement was unob——* 
served ; and, as he raised the intrenchments of Ameriean in——= 
dependence on the heights of Dorchester, he had a happines=—==* 
of mind till then unknown to him during the siege. The tem——= 
perature of that night was the fittest that could be for oat——= 
door work; the haze that denotes a softening of the air==T 
hung round the base of the ridge; above him, the moon 
which that morning had become full, was shining in cloud—- 
less lustre; at his side, hundreds of men toiled in stilnes==* 
with an assiduity that knew nothing of fatigne; the three=—" 
hundred teams were all at the same time in motion, goine= 
backwards and forwards, some three, some four times= 
beneath him, in the town, lay the British general, indifferense™ 
to the ceaseless noise of artillery, never dreaming of ar—= 
ejectment from his comfortable winter-quarters; his army 
reposed without special watchfulness or fear; the crowd om 
ships in the harbor rode motionless except as they turneassml 
on their moorings with the tide, unsuspicious of peril; tha =? 
unarmed inhabitants of Boston, emaciated from want co! 
wholesome food, pining after freedom, as yet little che 
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by hope, trembled lest their own houses should be struck 
in the tumult, which raged as if heaven and earth were at 
variance; the people that were left in the villages around, 
chiefly women and children, driven from their beds by the 
rattling of their windows and the jar of their houses, could 
watch from the hill-tops the flight of every shell, and waited 
for morning with wonder and anxiety. In England, the 
ministry trusted implicitly the assurances of Howe, that he 
“was not under the least apprehensions of any attack from 
the rebels;” the king expected of him that, after 
Wintering in Boston and awaiting re-enforcements, yi, 
he would, in May or in the first week of June, sail 

for New York; the courtiers were wishing Boston and all 
‘New England sunk to the very bottom of the sea, 

At abont three in the morning, the working party was 
Yelieved ; the toil was continued with unremitted energy, 
So that in one night strong redoubts, secure against grape- 
Shot and musketry, crowned each of the two hills; an 
“battis constructed of trees, felled in the neighboring or- 
Shards, protected the foot of the ridge; the top was sur- 
‘ounted by barrels, filled with earth and stones, which, as 
he hillsides were steep and bare of trees and bushes, were, 
in case of an attack, to be rolled down against the assailing 
©Solumns. “Perhaps there never was so much work done 
in so short a space of time.” After daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the fifth, the British from Boston beheld with aston- 
ishment and dismay the forts which had sprung up in a 
Right. At the discovery, the batteries on both sides ceased 
to play, and a fearful quiet prevailed. Howe, as he saw 
the new intrenchments loom in imposing strength, reported 
That “they must have been the employment of at least 
twelve thousand men;” and some of his officers acknowl- 
‘edged that their rising as at a word recalled the stories in 
astern romances of the invisiblo agency of fairy hands. The 
‘British general found himself surpassed in military skill by 
‘officers whom he had pretended to despise. One unex- 
pected combination, concerted with faultless ability and 

suddenly executed, had in a few hours made his position 
untenable. His army at that time was well supplied with 
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provisions from vessels which were constantly coming into 
port; the Americans, on the contrary, were poorly 

Marg, eared for and poorly paid: the British had abundance 
of artillery; the Americans had almost no large guns 

that were serviceable: the British had a profusion of ammu- 
nition; the Americans, scarce enough to supply their few ean- 
non for six or eight days; and yet the British had no choice 
but to dislodge the New England farmers or retreat. Left 
very much to himself, Howe knew not what to propose. 
“If they retain possession of the heights,” said Admiral 
Shuldham, “I cannot keep a ship in the harbor?” A coun- 
cil of war was called, and it was determined to assault the 
Americans. Had the British made a vigorous sally against 
the party at Dorchester, the Americans had floating batteries 
and boats ready to carry four thousand men into Boston, 
All day long the hills which commanded a view of the 
seene were crowded with spectators, who watehed the 
bustle, hurry, and alarm in the town. ‘Twenty-four hun- 
dred men were put under the command of Lord Perey to 
make the attack ; but the men shared the general consterna- 
tion, and remembered Bunker Hill; and Percy showed no 
heart for an enterprise which Howe confessed to be hazard- 
ous. When they were seen to embark, the Americans on 
the heights, who expected an immediate conflict, kindled 
with joy. Washington said; “Remember it is the fifth of 
March, day never to be forgotten; avenge the death of 
your brethren;” and the words, as they flew from mouth 
to mouth, inflamed still more the spirit of his soldiers. But 
they were doomed to disappointment the British sallying 
party, and Perey, who never intended to attempt sealing 
the heights till after nightfall, were taken in the transports 
to the castle; in the afternoon a violent storm of wind 
came up from the south, and about midnight blew with 
such fury that two or three vessels were driven on shore; 
‘rain fell in torrents on the morning of the sixth, so that 
moyement against the American lines was still farther 
ayed, till it became evident that the attempt must end 
ruin of the British army. “If we had powder,” said 

“I would give them a dose they would not 
















well like.” Howe called a second council of war, and its 
n advised the instant evacuation of Boston. 

‘The orders for evacuation struck the loyal inhabitants, 
~and the royalists who had fled to the town for refuge, with 
sudden horror and despair. They had confided in the over- 
whelming power and certain triumph of the British. Some 
of them were wretched time-servers; others were among 
the wealthiest and most upright persons in the colony, who, 
from the sentiment of honor, had left their homes, their 
fortunes, and even their families, to rally round the stand- 
ard of their sovereign. Now there was no time even to 
a capitulation for their safety, and the best that 
could be offered them was a passage in crowded transports 
from the cherished land of their nativity to the inhospitable 
shores of Nova Scotia, where they must remain, out off 
from all that is dearest and pleasantest in life; condemned 
to hopeless inferiority in a dreary place of exile; foregoing 
for the future the pride and joy of healthful activity ; ex- 
changing the delight of a love of country for a paralyzing 
sentiment of useless loyalty; beggared in their sympathies 
tw well as in their fortunes; doomed to depend on the 
seanty charities, grudgingly doled out, of a monarch for 
‘whom they had surrendered every thing, and to find how 
hard are the steps of great men’s houses, at which needy 
suppliants must ever renew their importunities. 

‘The chief disgrace to the arms of the British was the 1975, 
a confession of their inability to protect their M7 
friends, who had risked every thing in their cause. Who 
could now trust their promises? On the eighth, Howe, 
‘ the selectmen of Boston, wished to come to an 
if with Washington that the town should be 
provided he might be suffered to leave it without 
ion. ‘The unauthenticated proposal could meet 
no reply from the American commander in chief, 
“nearer and nearer to his enemy, and used his 
ngly only from want of ammunition. On the 
lowing the ninth, a strong detachment began a fort 

Hill, which commanded Boston Neck; but, some 
men having impradently lighted a fire, the British, 
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with their cannon and mortars, were able to interrapt the <= 
work; and yet, as Washington did not abandon his design, 
Howe was compelled to hasten his embarkation, In No- — 
vember he had assigned as a reason for not then changing. —= 
the scene of the war, that he had not transports enough to <> 
remove his troops; now he had a larger force and fewer 
transports. He pretended that he went from Boston for re- 
freshment ; but in point of quarters it could be no great re- 
freshment to go from one of the largest towns in America to 
one of the least, where the troops were in part stived up one 
upon another on shipboard, in part encamped on ground =a 
deeply covered with snow ; where the officers and refugees, —=, 
many of whom were almost penniless, suffered every extor-———=- 
tion, and paid sixfold price for the meanest shelter; and 2-1 
where he found less forage and provisions for the king’s ==7s 
troops than he left to Washington's army. 

1176. He gave out that his object was the strengthening ===aeg 
Meh. of Halifax; but in the preceding December, 1775, he==>e4e 
had written home that “that place was in perfect seeurity.”"™~ -" 
He pretended to want an opportunity for exercising hisses 
troops in line; and was it for that end that troops, whose==4¢ 
destination was New York, were carried six hundred miles===s 
out of their way, as though there had been no place for=aer 
parade but in Nova Scotia? A chosen British army, withe=#h 
select. officers, and every military equipment, sent to cor——= 
rect revolted subjects, to chastise a resisting town, to asser=ae—t 
the authority of the British parliament, after being impris—= 
oned for many tedions months in the place they were tox" 
have punished, found no safety but in flight. 

In these very hours, the confidence of the ministry was==—5 
at its point of culmination; they had heard of the safety) 
of Quebec; they had succeeded in engaging more than====0 
twenty thousand German mercenaries and recruits, ands 
they would not hearken to a doubt of speedily 
the rebellion, On the morning of the fourteenth of March 
the British secretary of state listened to a speech frome 
Thayendanegea, otherwise named Joseph Brant, a Mohawk. —= 
of the Wolf tribe, the chosen chief of the confed ot 
the Six Nations, who had crossed the great lake to seam? 
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‘King George; to boast that the savages, “his brethren,” 
had offered the last year to prevent the invasion of Canada; 
sand to complain that the white people had given them no 

‘support. “Brother,” so the Mohawk chief addressed 
‘Germain, “we hope to see these bad children, the New 17, 

England people, chastised, The Indians have always 
been ready to assist the king.” And Germain replied: “ Con- 
‘tinue to manifest attachment to the king ; and be sure of his 
no tae George and his ministers promised them- 
aid from the Iroquois and north-western 
paciteri “ Unconditional submission” was now the watch- 
-word ; and when on the evening of the same day the Duke 
‘of Grafton attempted once more, in the house of lords, to 
Plead for conciliation, the gentle Dartmouth approved send- 
‘over “‘a sufficient force to awe the colonies into submis- 
‘sion ;” Hillsborough would “listen to no accommodation, 
‘short of the acknowledgment of the right of taxation, and 
the submission of Massachusetts to the law for altering its 
‘Sharter;” and Mansfield, ridiculing the idea of suspending 
hostilities, ed moderate counsels away. The ministers 
pursued their violent policy with such a determination to 
Brave all difficulties that it was evident they followed a 
‘Superior will. In the laying waste which was proposed, 

WWew England was to be spared the least. 

‘The second night after this last effort in the British par- 
Tiament to restrain the ministry had been defeated, Wash- 
Gngton gained possession of Nook Hill, and with it the 
ower of opening the highway from Roxbury to Boston. 
At the appearance of this work, the British retreated pre- 
ipitately ; the army, about eight thousand in number and 
mmore than eleven hundred refugees, began their embarka- 
‘tion at four in the morning; in less than six hours, they 
were all put on board one hundred and twenty transports; 
Howe himeelf, among the last to leave the town, took pas- 
‘sage with the admiral in the “Chatham;” before ten they 
were under way; and the citizens of Boston, from every 

Theight and every wharf, could see the fleet sail out of the 
‘urbor in a long line, extending from the castle to Nan- 
‘tasket Road. 
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But where were Thacher, and Mayhew, and Dana, and 














Molineux, and Quincy, and Gardner, and Warren? Would 
that they, and all the martyrs of Lexington and Concord 
and Bunker Hill, could have gazed on the receding sails! 
‘The flight had been so precipitate that the British general 
was obliged to remain several days in Nantasket Road, 
to adjust the ships for the voyage. He was still within 
sight of the spires of Boston, when a ship-ofwar from Eng- 
land hailed him, and gave him despatches applauding the 
reasons which he had given for not leaving Boston, 
and deprecating an evacuation as very unadvisable, 
“The retreat,” said Frederic of Prussia, “if not 
necessary, was exceedingly opportune.” 
‘Troops from Roxbury at once moved into Boston, and 
others from Cambridge crossed over in boats, Everywhere 
appeared marks of hurry in the flight of the British; among 
other stores, they left behind them two hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, of which one half were serviceable; twenty- 
five hundred chaldrons of sea coal; twenty-five thousand 
bushels of wheat; three thousand bushels of barley and 
oats; one hundred and fifty horses; bedding and clothing 
for soldiers. British store-ships, consigned to Boston, and 
ignorant of the retreat, successively entered the harbor 
without suspicion, and fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans; among them, a ship which, in addition to carbines, 
bayonets, gun-carriages, and all sorts of tools necessary for 
artillery, had on board more than seven times as much 
powder as Washington’s whole stock when his last move- 
ment was begun: 

On the next day, Washington ordered five of his best 
regiments to march under Heath to New York. On the 
twentieth, the main body of the army made its entry into 
Boston, alive with curiosity to behold the town which had 
been the first object of the war, the immediate cause of 
hostilities, the place of arms defended by Britain at the 
cost of more than a million pounds sterling, and which the 
continent had struggled for so long. Except one meeting- 
and a few wooden buildings which had been used for 
the houses were left in a good condition. When, two 
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‘days later, the restrictions on intercourse with the town were 
removed, and the exiles and their friends streamed in, all 
hearts were touched at “witnessing the tender interviews 
and fond embraces of those who had been lonts separated.” 
For Washington, crowded welcomes and words of gratitude 
hung on the faltering tongues of the liberated inhabitants; 
the selectmen of Boston addressed him in their name : 
“Next to the Divine Power, we ascribe to your wis- iT, 
dom that this acquisition has been made with so little 
effusion of human blood;” and in reply he paid a just trib- 
ute to their fortitude. 
When the quiet of a week had revived ancient usages, 
Washington attended the Thursday lecture, which had 
been kept up from the days of Winthrop and Wilson, and 
all rejoiced with exceeding joy at seeing this New England 
Zion once more a quiet habitation; they called it “a taber- 
“nacle that should never be taken down, of which not one of 
the stakes should ever be removed, nor one of the cords be 
5” it seemed as if the old century was holding out 
its hand to the new, and the Puritan ancestry of Massachu- 
‘setts returning to bless the deliverer of their children. 
On the twenty-ninth, the two branches of the legislature 
addressed him jointly, dwelling on the respect he had ever 
shown to their civil constitution, as well as on his regard 
‘the lives and health of all under his command. “Go 
| qu*isaidthey, “still go on, approved by Heaven, revered 

















shall have established, raise the most lasting 
to the name of Washington.” And in his 
answer he renewed his pledges of “a regard to every pro- 
-vincial institution.” When the continental congress, on the 
motion of John Adams, voted him thanks and a commemo- 
‘nitive medal of gold, he modestly transferred their praises 
‘tthe men of his command, saying: “They were, indeed, 

first a band of undisciplined husbandmen; but it is, 
God, to their bravery and attention to duty that I 
m indebted for that success which has procured me the 
reward I wish to receive, the affection and esteem of 

~ : 











New. Hingland was’ alwoya trusto. Washingionvall 
mass of her population, to the end of the war and during 
all his life, heaved and swelled with sympathy for 
tunes; he could not make a sign to her for aid, but 
rose up to his support; nor utter advice to his county, bt 
they gave it heed. 
And never was so great a result obtained at so small 
cost of human life. The putting the British army to 
was the first decisive victory of the industrious mi 
class over the most powerful representative of the media 
aristocracy 5 ; and the whole number of New England men 
killed in the siege after Washington took the command was == 
less than twenty; the liberation of New England cost all a 


the serenest delight, for he saw no mourners among === 

those who greeted his entry after his bloodless victory. 
Within the borders of four New England states, perma-——== 

nent peace with self-government was from this time sub——> 

stantially confirmed, And who now, even in the mother —==t 

land of Massachusetts, does not rejoice at this achievement = t 

of a people which so thoroughly represented the mid 

class of the civilized world? How had they shown patience ==" 

as well as fortitude! How long they waited, and, when === 

the right moment came, how promptly they rose! How = 

they responded to the inward voice which bade them claim == 

freedom as a birthright, and dread an acquiescence in its == 

loss as a violation of the peace of the soul! Pious and con-—— 

tented, laborious, frugal, and affluent, their rule for the goy- — 

ernment of conduct was not the pride of chivalry, but ‘the 

eternal law of duty. Lovers of speculative truth, in an age 

of materialists they cherished habitually a firm faith in the 

subjection of all created things to the rule of divine justice, 

and their distinguishing career was one of action; the 

vigor of their will was never paralyzed by doubt; they 

were cheered by confidence in the amelioration of the race, 

and embraced in their affections the world of mankind. 

‘This wonderful people set the example of publie schools for 

all their children, with a degree of perfection which the 
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mother country yet vainly strives to rival; and in their 
town governments they revealed the secret of republics. 
one knew better how to combine the minute discharge of 
‘the every-day offices of life with Inrge and ready and gener- 
ous sympathies; sometimes soaring high and far in daring 
and sometimes following with painful assiduity 
the humblest calling that promised honest gain; but always 
the advocates of unselfish love as the true creed of a nation. 
‘The men of this century have crowned Bunker Hill, from 
whieh their fathers retreated in triumphant hope, with a 
zmonument whose summit greets the ray of morning, and 
catches the eye of the mariner homeward bound. Around 
that spot how all is changed! A wealthy town rises over 
the pastures which the British columns wet with their 
Blood; the city of Boston covers compactly its old soil, 
‘and fills the bay, and encroaches on the sea, with its 
amagazines and workshops and dwellings; the genius of 
commerce, rapidly effacing every landmark of the siege, 
thas already levelled the site of Washington’s last fort; the 
overflowing population extends itself into the adjacent 
soared the rivers as they fall are made to toil for man 
teaches, in countless factories, new ben- 
_ oT of the laws of nature; railroads diverge 
into the heart of the continent; ships, that are among the 
largest and fleetest that have been constructed, leave the 
harbor to visit every quarter of the globe; the neighboring 
college has grown into a university, true to the cause of 
good learning, of science, and free inquiry; in the happy 
development of its powers, New England has calmed the 
that were roused by oppression, and, tranquilly 
independence, breathes once more affection for 
ite mother country, peace to all nations, and good-will to 
aman. 





CHAPTER LX, 
THE FIRST ACT OP INDEPENDENCE. 
Fresrvany—Arrit, 1776. 


Ox the ninth day of February John Adams resumed his ais 
seat in congress, with Elbridge Gerry for a colleague- <== 
in place of the feeble Cushing, and with instructions ==1s 
from his constituents to establish liberty in America® 
upon a permanent basis. His nature was robust and manly=>  —*3 
now he was in the happiest mood of mind for asserting thes» =e 
independence of his country. He had confidence in thes =e 
ability of New England to drive away their enemy ; mz 
Washington, as a brave and pradent commander; in hieea= is 
wife, who cheered him with the fortitude of womanly hero—<>0- 
ism; in the cause of his country, which seemed so bounded 
up with the welfare of mankind that Providence could nor <= 
suffer its defeat; in himself, for his convictions were clear—=—=3% 
his will fixed, and his mind prepared to let his little 

erty and his life go, sooner than the rights of his country. 

Looking into himself, he saw weaknesses enough, bur == 
neither meanness nor dishonesty nor timidity. His over = 
weening self-esteem was his chief blemish; and, if he com— = 
pared himself with his great fellow-workers, there was soma 
point on which he was superior to any one of them; h—=—= 
had more learning than Washington, or any other Ameri——_, 
can statesman of his age; better knowledge of freedom aa 
grounded in law than Samuel Adams; clearer insight into= 
the constructive elements of government than Franklin = 
more power in debate than Jefferson; more cot 
manliness than Dickinson; more force in motion than Jay = 
so that, by varying and confining bis comparisons, he could 
easily fancy himself the greatest of them all. He was 
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Beate bewildered his memory ; 
reach beyond the surface; it im- 
paired the lustre, not the hardy integrity of his character. 
He was humane and frank, generous and clement; if he 
could never sit placidly under the shade of a greater repute 
wee than his own, his envy, though it laid open how deeply 
Seleswetelars wasrpronccied, ind hardly 2 1 inge of malignity. 
‘He did his fame injustice when, later in life, he represented 
maecgeseeah paces from persecutions on account of his 
early zeal for independence ; he was no weakling to whine 
REetsGiureditedi ings; he went to his task, sturdy and 
cheery and brave; he was the hammer, and not the anvil ; 


was unflinching in debate, 
and everywhere else; he never knew what fear was ; 

and had he gone into the army, ashe once longed to hyp: 
do, he would have taken there the virtues of temper- 

ance, decision, and intrepidity. To his latest old age, his 

buoyant, and joyous; he saw ten times as 

eearecs as pain in the worl nd, after his arm 

quivered and his eye grew dim, he was ready to begin life 

anew and fight its battle over again. 

In his youth he fell among skeptics, rend Bolingbroke’s 

works five times through, and accustomed himself to reason 

freely and think boldly; he esteemed himself a profound 

ee but had only skimmed the speculations of 

others; though at first destined to be a minister, he became 

0 Calvinism, and never had any very fixed religious 

‘For all piston, he was a stanch man of New Eng- 

n fond partiality to its people, its institutions, its 

n, and its laws, followed him into congress 

es and social life, tinctured his judgment, 

ed his prepossessions ; but the elements in New 

he loved most were those which were emi- 

ly to universal culture and republican equality, 

}son, bent on making his way in the world, 
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at twenty years old beginning to earn his own bread, pinched. 
and starved as master of a “stingy ” country school, he formed. 
early habits of order and frugality, and steadily advanced to 
fortune; but, though exact in his accounts, there was noth 
ing niggardly in his thrift, and his modest hospitality was 
prompt and hearty. He loved homage, and it made him 
blind; to those who flattered him he gave his confidence 
freely, and often unwisely ; and, while he watched the gen— 
eral movement of affairs with comprehensive sagacity, he 
was never a calm observer of individual men. He was of 
the choleric temperament: of a large and compact frame, 
he was singularly sensitive; could break out into uncontrol— 
lable rage, and never learned to rule his own spirit; but hiss 
anger did not so much drive him to do wrong as to do right= 
ungraciously. No man was less fitted to gain his end by- 
arts of indirection ; he knew not how to intrigue, was indis— 
creetly talkative, and almost thought aloud; his ways= 
fa of courting support were uncouth, so that he made= 
few friends except by his weight of character andi 
integrity, and was unapt as the leader of a party. 

Hating intolerance in all its forms, an impassioned loyer— 
of civil liberty, as the glory of man and the best evidence= 
and the best result of civilization, he, of all men in congress 
was incomparable as a dogmatist ; essentially right-zminded == 
loving to teach with authority; pressing onward unspar— 
ingly with his argument; impatient of contradiction ; un— 
equalled as a positive champion of the right. He was the= 
Martin Luther of the American revolution, compelled te 
utter his convictions fearlessly by an inborn energy whick= 
forbade his acting otherwise. He was now too much ime 
earnest, and too much engaged by the greatness of his work== 
to think of himself; too anxiously desiring aid, to disparage 
those who gave it. In the fervor of his activity, his faulte= 
disappeared. His intellect and public spirit, all the noblest= 
parts of his nature, were called into the fullest exercise, and 
strained to the uttermost of their healthful power. Combin— 
ing, more than any other, farness of sight and fixedness o& 
belief with courage and power of utterance, he was looked up» 
to as the ablest debater in congress. Preserving some of the 
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habits of the lawyer, he was redundant in words and cumu- 
lative in argament; but his warmth and sincerity kept him 
from the nffectations of a pedant or a rhetorician. For- 
bearance was no longer in season ; the irrepressible talent 
of persevering, peremptory assertion was wanted ; the more 
he was harried along by his own vehement will, the better; 
now his country, humanity, the age, the hour, demanded 
that the right should be spoken out; his high excitement 
bad not the air of passion, but appeared, as it was, the clear 
perception of the sublimity of his task. When, in the life 
of a statesman, were six months of more importance to the 
race than these six months in the career of John Adams? 
On resuming his seat, he found a change in the dele. 77s. 
gation of South Carolina. That province had sent to ®*™ 
Philadelphia a vessel not larger than a pilot boat, for Gads- 
den, who held the highest rank in their army: at the risk of 
capture, the patriot embarked in January; fought his way 
through the ice in the Delaware, and against head-winds at 
fea; escaped the British cruisers only by ranning the small 
raft in which he sailed upon the sands of North Carolina; 
and, ¢ontinuing his journey through Georgetown to Charles- 
ton by land, encouraged all who came round him on the way 
to demand independence. To aid in forming a new govern- 
ment, the elder Rutledge had preceded him, leaving the dele- 
ion from their colony to suffer from the absence of its 
will and its clearest mind. In zeal and decision 
Chase of Maryland kept always far ahead of his friends; 
Tut that province had for the time, like Pennsylvania, 
Yielded to proprietary influences ; and its convention looked 
upon John Adams, as biassed in favor of revo- 
lution by the office of chief justice of Massachusetts, to 
whieh he bad unexpectedly been chosen. Yet the members 
listened with impatience to Wilson, when, on 
of February, he presented a long draft of an 
address to their constituents, in which they were made to 
dixelaim the idea of renouncing their allegiance ; und its 
that the majority relished neither its 
style nor its doctrine, allowed it to subside without a vote. 
“On the 5 the (spon measure of enfranchising 
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American cominerce was seriously considered, “Open your 
ports,” said a member ; “your trade will then become of so 
much consequence that foreigners will protect you.” 
U6 «Tn war,” argued Wilson, “ trade should he carried on 
with greater vigor than ever, after the manner of the 
United Provinces in their struggle against Spain. The mer- 
chants themselves must judge of the risks, Our vessels and 
our seamen are all abroad, and, unless we open our ports, will 
not return.” Sherman wished first to secure a protective 

treaty with a foreign power. Harrison said more ex 
“We have hobbled on under a fatal attachment to Great 
Britain ; I felt that attachment as much as any man, but I 
feel a stronger one to my country.” Wythe now took the 
lead. A learned and able lawyer, he also cultivated poetry 
and letters; not rich, he was above want; in his habits he 
‘was as abstemious as an ascetic; his manners had the frolic 
mirthfulness of innocence. Genial and loving, he blended 
gentleness with sincerity, firmness, and ‘unswerving obedience 
to the law of duty. From 1774 his views coincided with 
those of Jefferson ; and his artless simplicity of character, his 
legal erudition and acuteness, added persuasion to his words, 
as he drew attention to the real point at issue: “It is too 
true our ships may be taken, unless we provide a remedy; 
but we may authorize vessels to arm, and we may give let- 
ters of marque and reprisal. We may also invite foreign 
powers to make treaties of commerce with us; but, before 
etter eae. tan potjntss of One in what char 
er we shall treat. As subjects of Great Britain? ” 

we must declare ourselves a free 

jon, he moved a resolution: «Phat he 
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ath of allegiance to King George ; in a few days, the more 

wary Franklin, who thus far had not taken his seat in so 
Toyal a body, sent in his resignation, under a plea of age, 
zand was sneceeded by Rittenhouse. 

On the nineteenth, Smith, the provost of the college in 
Philadelphia, delivered before congress, the Pennsylvania 
=ssembly, and other invited bodies, a eulogy on Montgom- 
‘©ry : when, two days later, William Livingston moved 
= yote of thanks to the speaker, with a request that {iif 
he would print his oration, objections were raised, 
because he had declared the sentiments of the congress to 
be in favor of continuing in a state of dependence.” Living- 
‘Ston was sustained by Duane, Wilson, and Willing; was 

by Chase, John Adams, Wythe, Edward Rutledge, 

‘oleott, and Sherman ; and the motion was withdrawn. 

‘Yet there prevailed a disinclination to grapple with the 
‘©ver recurring question which required immediate solution. 
“The system of short enlistments appeared to Washington so 
ranght with danger, that, unasked by congress and against 
Their resolves, he forced his advice upon them; and on the 
twenty-second they took into consideration his importunate 
Protest against the policy of raising a new army for each 

‘The system, of which the hazard was incalcula- 
‘Wie, had precipitated the fate of Montgomery, had exposed 
Bis own position to imminent peril. Successive bodies of 
‘aw recruits could not be well trained; their losses were 
salways great while becoming inured to the camp; it was 
“heir nature to waste arms, ammunition, camp utensils, and 
‘Warracks; discipline would be relaxed for the sake of in- 
“<lucing them to a second enlistment ; the expense of calling 
‘Zn militia men, of whom at every relief two must be paid 
for the service of one, was enormous. The trouble and 
perplexity of disbanding one army and raising another at 
“the same instant, and in the presence of an enemy, were, 
ashe knew, “such as it is scarcely in the power of words 
‘Yodescribe, and such as no man who had experienced them 
‘otice would ever undergo again.” THe therefore proposed 
‘thit alarge bounty should be offered, and soldiers enlisted 
for the war. 
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The obvious wisdom of the advice, and the solemnity 
with which it was enforced, arrested attention; and Samuel 
te of cnlstnents, whic bad copay ten Relea 
time of enlistments, which had originally been 
the hope of a speedy reconciliation, and from jealousy of a 
standing army. Some members would not yet admit the 
‘thought of a protracted ‘rani boronietaten SES 
ingham and Chatham; some wished first to ascertain the 
powers of the coming commissioners; some wanted to wait 
for un explicit declaration from France; opposition to a 
standing army had long been the watchword of liberty; 
the New England colonies had from their beginning been 
defended by their own militia; in the last French war, 
troops had been called out only for the season, ‘ Enlist- 
ment for a long period,” said Sherman, “is a state of slay- 
ery; a rotation of service in arms is favorable to liberty.” 
“T am in favor of the proposition to raise men for the war,” 
said John Adams; “ bat not to depend upon it, as men must 
be averse to it, and the war may last ten years.” Congress 
was not in a mood to adopt decisive measures; and the 
entreaties of the general were passed by unheeded. Eng- 
land was sending over veteran armies; and they were to be 
met by soldiers engaged only fora year. 


differed from those of the south; John Adams thought the 
democratic tendency i in New England less dangerous than 
tendency 
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of Seotland ; so the choice fell upon Andrew Lewis, whose 
Washington did not question, but who still suffered 


from “the odium thrown upon his conduct at Kanawha,” 
where he had lingered in his camp, while the officers and 
men, whom he sent forth, with fearless gallantry and a 
terrible loss of life, shed over Virginia a lustre that reached 
to Tennessee and Kentucky. Congress soon repented of 
its election; and in less than a year forced Lewis to resign, 
by promoting an inferior officer over his head. 

To meet the expenses of the war, four millions of dollars 
in bills were ordered to be struck; which, with six millions 
already issued, would form a paper currency of ten millions. 
A few days later, a committee of seven, including Duane 
and Robert Morris, was appointed on the ways and means 
of raising other supplies for the year; but they never 
so much as made a report. A like committee was 
appointed, continued, and enlarged ; and their labors 
‘were equally fruitless. Congress had neither credit to bor- 
tow nor power to tax. 

‘An officious suggestion from Lord Drummond, to send 
deputation to England in quest of “liberal terms founded 
in equity and candor,” conld claim no notice; the want of 
mpplies, which was so urgent that two thousand men in 
Washington’s army were destitute of arms and unable to 
procure them, led to an appeal in # different direction; and 
Silas Denne,—a graduate of Yale College, at one time a 
schoolmaster, afterwards trader; reputed in congress to 
be well versed in commercial affairs; superficial, yet able 
to Write and speak readily and plausibly ; wanting deliber- 
te forecast, accurate information, solidity of judgment, 
secrecy, and integrity, — finding himself left out of the 
delegation from Connecticut, whose confidence he never 

Solicited and received from the committee of 
lence an appointment as commercial com- 
agent to France. That country, the commit- 
him to say, “is pitched upon for the first 
from an opinion that if we should, as there is 
‘shall, come to 2 total separation with Great 
‘would be the power whose friendship it 
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would be fittest for us to obtain and cultivate.” The an- 
nouncement was coupled with a request for clothing and 
arms for twenty-five thousand men, a hundred field-pieces, 
and a suitable quantity of ammunition. 

1776, ‘This was the act of a committee ; congress was itself 
March. ghout to send commissioners to Canada, and their in- 
structions, reported by John Adams, Wythe, and Sherman, 
contained this clause: “You are to declare that it is our 
inclination that the people of Canada may set up such a 
form of government as will be most likely in their judgment 
to produce their happiness.” This invitation to the Cana- 
dians to form a government without any limitation of time 
was, for three or four hours, resisted by Jay and others, on 
the ground that it “was an independency ;” but the words 
were adopted, and they foreshadowed a similar decision for 
each one of the united colonies. 

Early in the month, congress received the act of parlia 
ment prohibiting all trade with the thirteen colonies, and 
confiseating their ships and effects as if they were the ships 
and effects of open enemies. The first instinct was to re- 
taliate; and on the sixteenth a committee of the whole 
considered the propriety of authorizing the inhabitants of 
the colonies to fit out privateers. Again it appeared that 
there were those who still listened to the hope of relief 
through Rockingham, or of redress through the royal com- 
missioners, though the act of parliament conferred on them 
no power but to pardon. On the other hand, Franklin 
‘wished that the measure should be preceded by a declara: 
of war, as of one independent nation against another. 

q on was resumed on the eighteenth; and, after an 
privateers were authorized to cruise against 

d their cargoes, belonging to any inhabitant of 

n, though not of Ireland or the West Indies, by 

of all New England, New York, Virginia, and 

a, against Pennsylvania and Maryland. The 

were not sufficiently represented to give their 













neteenth, Wythe, with Jay and Wilson, was 
‘prepare a preamble to the resolutions, Wythe 
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ound himself in a minority in the committee ; and when, 
von the twenty-second, he presented their report, he moved 
an amendment, charging the king himself with their griev- 
ances, inasmuch as he had “rejected their petitions with 
scorn and contempt.” This was new ground: hitherto con- 
gress had disclaimed the authority of parliament, not alle- 
giance to the crown. Jay, Wilson, and Johnson opposed 
the amendment, as effectually severing the king from the 
thirteen colonies for ever; it was supported by Richard 
Henry Lee, who seconded it, by Chase, Sergeant of New 
Jersey, and Harrison. At the end of four hours, Maryland 
interposed its veto, and thus put off the decision for a 
day; but on the twenty-third the language of Wythe was 


“From their form of government and steady attachment 
heretofore to royalty,” wrote Washington, at this time, of 
the Virginians, “my countrymen will come reluctantly into 
the idea of independency; but time and persecution bring 
many wonderful things to pass.” The question of opening 
the ports, after having been for months the chief subject 
of deliberation, wus discussed through all the next 
fortnight. One kind of traffic which the European 37% 
maritime powers still encouraged was absolutely for- 
bidden, not from political reasons merely, but from a con- 
vietion of its unrighteousness and cruelty ; and without any 
limitation as to time, or any reservation of a veto to the 

ive colonies, it was resolved, “that no slaves be im- 
ported into any of the thirteen united colonies.” The vote 
Was pregnant with momentous consequences. From the 
hotivity of the trade in the preceding years, the negro race 
had been gaining relatively upon the white; and, as its 
power consists in the combined force of its numbers and 
its intelligence, it might in some parts of the continent have 
endangered the supremacy of the white man; but the latter 
‘Was sure to increase more rapidly than the negro, now that the 
Continent was barred against further importations of slaves. 
ose made moreover a revolution in the state of 

‘men already in America; from a body of labor 
rs, many of them barbarians, perpetually recruited and 


al 








increased from barbarous African tribes, they were trans- 
formed into an insulated class, living in a state of 
Ajai, domesticity, dependent for culture, employment, and 
support on a superior race ; and it was then the pre- 
vailing opinion, especially in Virginia, that the total prohi- 
bition of the slave-trade would, at no very distant day, be 
followed by universal emancipation. 

The first who, as far as appears, suggested that negroes 
might be emancipated, and a“ public provision be made to 
transport them to Africa, where they might probably live 
better than in any other country,” was Samuel Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, a theologian, who taught that, “through divine 
interposition, sin is an advantage to the universe ;” a firm 
believer in the coming of the millennium ; a theorist of high 
ideal conceptions, who held virtue to require more than 
disinterested love, a love that is willing to make a sacrifice 
of itself. Writing in a town which had grown rich by the 
slaye-trade, he addressed a long and elaborate memorial to 
the members of the body representing the United States, 
“entreating them to be the happy instruments of procuring 
and establishing universal liberty to white and black, to be 
transmitted down to the latest posterity”’ His elaborate 
argument had influence with some of them in their respee- 
tive states; but after diligent search I cannot find that the 
document met with notice from the continental congress, 
which scrupulously reserved to the several colonies the 
modification of their internal policy. 

Letters to members of congress expressed apprehension 
Jest the attempt to raise the slaves against their masters in 

nia should be followed by severity against the negro; 

0 one of any other colony interposed with his advice 
nions 5 and it is the concurrent testimony of all, 
Virginians conducted themselves towards the unfor- 
ith moderation and tenderness, and that, while 

rath at Dunmore swelled with a violence which over- 

‘their internal divisions, and made them well-nigh 

for independence, it did not turn against the 
even the insurgents, when taken captive, 
with forbearance, 















any friendly bottom, and the products of 
try in like manner exported, without a tax. 

irtual declaration of independence, made with no 
E ‘brought the conflict between the con- 

p y government of Pennsylvania to 

J d internal strife and a war of party 
On the twenty-eighth of February, the com- 
pondence of Philadelphia, against the wish 
‘their chairman, resolved to call a conven- 
>» ‘This was the wisest measure that could 
} and had Dickinson, Morris, and Reed, 
and Mackean, joined heartily in its 


the people. And how could an 
entering on their office took 
janee to the king, guide a revolution against 
or be fitly intrusted with the privilege of 
the continental congress? At a time 
‘was held to be derived from the peo- 
a government emanating from the 
at its head, to assume the re- 

for the people of Pennsylvania? 
8 convention gave the assembly such a 
ittee of correspondence were persuaded 
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to suspend its call. In the assembly, the party of resistance 
must rely chiefly on Dickinson, Morris, and Reed. But the 
logical contradiction in the mind of Dickinson, which had 
manifested itself in the Farmer's Letters, still perplexed his 


conduct; and he urged upon every individual and every 
body of men over whom he had any influence the necessity 
of making terms of accommodation with Great Britain. In 
this way he dulled the resentment of the people, and para- 
lyzed the impulse of self-sacrificing courage. The royalists 
shored up his declining importance; and, in their name, 
Inglis of New York, for 2 time rector of Trinity ehurch 
and afterwards bishop of Nova Scotia, one of the bitterest 
of partisans, publicly burned incense to his “native can- 
dor, his unbounded benevolence, his acknowledged human- 
ity, his exalted virtue, as the illustrious defender of the 
constitution against the siren form of independence.” 
Robert Morris, an Englishman by birth and in part by 
education, was a merchant of vast designs, speculative, and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of gain; but he brought to the 
American cause “a masterly understanding, an open tem 
per, and an honest heart.” ‘With union, he had “no doubt 
that the colonies could at their pleasure choose between a 
reconciliation and total independence ;” and he opposed the 
latter, because he thought its agitation tended to pro- 

Ei, duce division, of which he dreaded “ even the appear- 
we; but, if the liberties of America could not 
otherwise be secured, he was ready to renounce the con- 
nection with Great Britain, and fight his way through. 
Reed, whose influence was enhanced by his possession of 
idence of Washington, had neither the 

nor the positiveness of Morris, and he 

less passion than either. He will- 
his opinions indistinct, and was led 
to desire a compromise between ex- 
an English woman, but she nobly 
unaffected attachment to the Amer- 
for his rising and dependent family 
to avoid a lee shore, and keep 
to tack and change. Elected as the 
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candidate of the ardent patriots, his principles were natu- 
‘rally thought to militate against. reconciliation ; but in this 
‘they were much misunderstood: it was his judgment 
that the happiness and prosperity of America would 37%, 
Dest be promoted by dependence. In the hope of suf- 
ficient concessions from England, he wished to maintain the 
constituted proprietary assembly, to prevent the call of a 
popular convention, and to delay an irrevocable decision. 
To check the popular movement, it was necessary to en- 
Jarge the representation, raise several battalions, and reverse 
the instructions to the Pennsylvania delegates. The as- 
sembly sat with closed doors, and its proceedings mani- 
fest a good understanding with the proprietary and his 
friends. A bill for the increase of the popular representa- 
tion by seventeen new members, of whom four were to be 
allowed to Philadelphia, was brought in by a committee of 
which Dickinson and Reed were the principal members; 
and the ayes and noes on the question of its adoption were 
ostentatiously put on record, making their omission on all 
other oceasions the more significant. The act received the 
sanction of the proprietary governor, and the first day of 
‘May was appointed for the new elections. The house con- 
sented to raise three battalions ; extended conditionally 
the period of enlistment to the end of 1777, by the casting 
yote of its speaker; and, for answering the exigencies of 
the province, ordered eighty-five thousand pounds to be 
forthwith struck in bills of credit. Then, on the sixth of 
April, after a long debate, of which there is no report, just 
before its adjournment, it decided by a great majority not 
‘tw alter the instructions given at its last sitting to the dele- 
gates for the province in congress; and they were once 
‘more enjoined to dissent from and utterly reject. any propo- 
sition that might lead to a separation from the mother coun- 
try or @ change of the proprietary government. 
‘This was the result which Dickinson desired ; the support 
of the assembly of Pennsylvania soothed the irritation that 
attended his defeats in congress; but Morris asked uneasily : 
“Where are these commissioners? If they are to come, 
what detains them? It is time we should be on a certainty.” 


_—=_ 
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Duane of New York, who like Robert Morris was pre- 

pared for extreme measures, if the British proposition 
should prove oppressive or frivolous, spoke for delay. “I 
expect little,” said he, “from the justice, and less from the 
generosity of administration; but the interest of Great 
Britain may compel her ministers to offer us reasonable 
terms; while commissioners are daily looked for, I am 
unwilling that we should by any irrevocable measure put it 
out of our power to terminate this destructive war; I wait 
for the expected propositions with painful anxiety.” 
a. ‘This waiting for commissioners Samuel Adams 
Ar treated with scorn. His words were: “Is not 
America already independent? Why not, then, declare it? 
Because, say some, it will for ever shut the door of recon- 
ciliation, But Britain will not be reconciled, except upon 
our abjectly submitting to tyranny, and asking and receiving 
pardon for resisting it.” “Moderate gentlemen are flattering 
themselves with the prospect of reconciliation when the com- 
missioners that sre talked of shall arrive; but what terms 
are we to expect from them that will be acceptable to the 
people of America? Has the king of Great Britain ever yet 
discovered the least degree of that princely virtue, clemency? 
It is my opinion that his heart is more obdurate, and his 
disposition towards the people of America is more unrelent- 
ing and malignant, than was that of Pharach towards the 
Israelites in Egypt.” “No foreign power ean consistently 
yield comfort to rebels, or enter into any kind of treaty with 
these colonies, till they declare themselves independent.” 

On the twenty-cighth of April, John Adams wrote to 
his wife: “ We are hastening rapidly to great events. 
Governments will be up, everywhere, before midsummer, 
and an end to royal style, les, and authority. Such 
mighty revolutions make a deep impression on the minds of 
men, and set many violent passions at work. May God in 
his providence overrule the whole for the good of mankind.” 
Yet Dickinson and others, among whom were found William 
Livingston of New Jersey and the elder Laurens of South 
Carolina, wished to make no such declaration before an 
alliance with the king of France. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


TURGOT AND VERGENNES. 
Marcu—May, 1776. 


Fora twelvemonth the problem of granting aid to the 
American insurgents had, under all its aspects, been 
debated in the cabinet of the king of France, and had i776, 
hot yet found its solution. Louis XVI. was a bigot 
to the principle of regal power ; but George III. wanted, in 
his eyes, the seal of legitimacy: his sense of right, which 
Prompted him to keep good faith with the English, was 
confused by assertions that the British ministry was capable 
of breaking the existing peace without a warning, if it could 
thus win popular favor or votes in parliament: he disliked 
to help rebels; but these rebels were colonists, and his king- 

could recover its share in the commerce of the world 
only by crushing the old colonial system, from which France 
had been shut out. He had heard and had read very much 
© the subject, but without arriving at a conclusion, His 
ministers were irreconcilably divided. Vergennes promoted 
emancipation of America with resoluteness and pru- 
denea, remaining always master of himself, and always 
Mindful that he was a subordinate in the cabinet of which 
he was in truth the stay and the guide. As minister of 
ign affairs, he employed French diplomacy to bring in a 
Steady eurrent of opinion and statements that would super- 
Sede the necessity of his advice, which was given so tardily 
4nd so calmly that it seemed to flow not from himself, but 
his attachment to monarchy and to France. The 
Quiet and uniform influence of his department slowly and 
imperceptibly overcame the scruples of the young and in- 
‘xperienced prince, whose instincts were dull, and whose 
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reflective powers could not grasp the question. Sartine, theme 
minister of the marine, and St. Germain, the new secretaryee—y 


of war, who had been called from retirement ‘ind poverty t—==—0 
reform the abuses in the French army, sustained the 8} 
of Vergennes. On the other side, Maurepas, the head of<—=t 
the cabinet, was for peace, though his frivolity and desiresse—e 
to please left his opinions to the control of circum—s—- 
377%, stances. Peace was the wish of Malesherbes, wha=e=0 
had the firmness of sincerity, yet was a man of med—=- 
itation and study rather than of action; and Turgot, wha 0 
excelled them all in administrative ability, and was these 
best. minister of finance that ever served a Bourbon, was==5 
immovable in his opposition to a war with Britain. 

‘The faithful report from Bonvonloir, the French agent att 
Philadelphia, reached Vergennes in the first days of Marches 
and furnished him an oceasion for bringing before the king—= 
with unusual solemnity these “ considerations :” 

“ The position of England towards its colonies in North 
America, and the possible and probable consequences of the= 
contest, whatever its issue may be, have beyond a doubt 
every claim to the most serious attention of France and 
Spain. Whether they should desire the subjection or the 
independence of the English colonies, is problematical ; on 
either hypothesis, they are menaced with danger, which 
human forecast can perhaps neither prevent nor turn aside. q 

“If the continuation of the civil war may be regarded as q 
infinitely advantageous to the two crowns, inasmuch as it | 
will exhaust the victors and the vanquished, there is, on the 
other hand, room to a first, that the English ministry, 
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Produce upon Spanish America, destroy the ties which bind 
our colonies to their metropolis. 

“These difftrent suppositions can almost equally conduct 
to war with France and Spain; on the first, because Eng- 
land will be tempted, by the large force she has prepared, 
to make the too easy conquests of which the West Indies 
offer the opportunity ; on the second, because the enslave- 
ment of the metropolis can be effected only by flat- 
tering the national hatred and jealousy ; on the third, {i{4, 
through the necessity of the ministry to divert the 
tage of the English people by a useful and brilliant acquisi- 
tion, which would be the prize of victory, or the compensa- 
tion for defeat, or the pledge of reconciliation. 

“The state of the colonies of the two nations is such, 
that, with the exception of Havana, perhaps no one is in 
& condition to resist the smallest part of the forces which 
England now sends to America, The physical possibility 
0£ the conquest: is, therefore, too evident; as to the moral 
Probability of an invasion, which would be unprovoked and 
omtrary to public faith and to treaties, we should abuse 
Sursclyes strangely by believing the English susceptible of 

held back by such motives. Experience has but too 

Well proved that they regard as just and honorable what- 
ver is advantageous to their own nation or destructive 
t© their rivals. Their statesmen never calculate the actual 
Amount of ill which France does them, but the amount of 
which she may one day be able to do them. The oppo- 

‘ion seem to have embraced the same general maxims ; 
And the ministry may seize the only way of extricating 
themselves from their embarrassment, by giving up the reins 
%© Chatham, who, with Shelburne, Sandwich, Richmond, 
Sud Weymouth, may come to terms with the Americans, 
"nd employ the enormous mass of forces put in activity to 
Tectify the conditions of the last treaty of peace, against 
Which they have ever passionately protested. Englishmen 
£ all parties are persuaded that a popular war against 

| Brance or an invasion of Mexico would terminate, or at 
least allay, their domestic dissensions, as well as furnish 
Tesources for the extinguishment of their national debt. 
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“In the midst of so many perils, the strong love of peace, 
which is the preference of the king and the king of Spain, 
seems to prescribe the most measured course? If the dispo- 
sitions of these two princes were for war, if they were dis- 
posed to follow the impulse of their interests and perhaps 
of the justice of their eause, which is the cause of 
so often outraged by England, if their military and/imancial 
means were in a state of development proportionate to 
their substantial power, it would, without doubt, be neces- 
sary to say to them, that Providence has marked out this 
moment for the humiliation of England, that it has strack 

her with the blindness which is the surest preearsor of 
Muni, destruction, and that itis time to avenge upon her the 

evils which since the commencement of the century 
she has inflicted on those who have had the misfortune to be 
her neighbors or her rivals. It would then be necessary not 
to neglect any of the means suited to render the next cam- 
paign as animated as possible and procure advantages to 
the Americans; and the degree of passion and exhaustion 
would determine the moment to strike the decisive blows, 
which would make England step back into the rank of see 
ondary powers, ravish from her the empire which she claims 
in the four quarters of the world, and deliver the universe 
from a greedy tyrant who is bent on absorbing all. power 
and all wealth. But this is not the point of view chosen 
by the two monarchs; and their part appears under actual 
circumstances to limit itself, with one exception, to a eau. 
tious but active foresight. 

“Care must be taken to avoid being compromised, and 
not to provoke the ills which it is wished to. prevents yet 
we must not flatter ourselves that the most absolute and 
the most rigorous inaction will guarantee us from suspicion, 
‘The continuance of the war for at least one year is desirable 
for the two crowns. To that end the British ministry must 
be maintained in the persuasion that France and Spain are 
pacific, so that it may not fear to embark in an active and 
costly campaign ; whilst, on the other hand, the courage of 
the Americans might be kept up by secret favors and vague 
hopes, which would prevent an accommodation, and assist 
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ideas of independence. The evils which the 
make them suffer will embitter their minds; 
will be more and more inflamed by the war; 
the mother country be victorious, she 

@ long time need all her strength to keep yi 
spirit;so that she would never dare to 
herself to their efforts for the recovery of their lib- 
ty in connection with a foreign enemy. 

“Tf all these considerations are judged to be as true and 
a8 well grounded as they are probable, we ought to con- 
tinue with dexterity to tranquillize the English ministry 
48 to the intentions of France and Spain. It will also be 
Proper for the two monarchies to extend to the insurgents 
‘eoret_aid in military stores and money, without seeking 
any return for it beyond the political object of the moment; 

it would not comport with the dignity or interest of 
the king to treat with the insurgents, till the liberty of 
English America shall have acquired consistency. 

“Te is at all times useful and proper, in this moment of 
Publie danger it is indispensable, to raise the effective force 
°F the two monarchies to the height of their real power; 

» of all conjectures which circumstances authorize, the 

probable is that peace can be preserved, whatever may 
be the issue of the present war between England and her 
ies. 

“Such are the principal points of view which this impor- 
tant problem admits of, and which have been simply indi- 
‘Gated to the wisdom and penetration of the king and of his 
Souncil.” 

This disoussion of American affairs was simultaneous 
With the passionate opposition of the aristocracy of France 
to the reforms of Turgot. The parliament of Paris had 
Just refused to register the royal edicts which he had wisely 
Prepared for the relief of the peasants and the mechanics of 

the kingdom. “Ah,” said the king, as he heard of its con- 

tumacy, “I see plainly there is no one who loves the people 

but Turgot and I;” and the registration of the decrees was 

earried through only by the extreme exercise of his prerog- 

Mive against a remonstrance of the aristocracy, who to the 
‘VoL. v, 16 
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last resisted the measures of justice to the laboring classes, 
as “confounding the nobility and the clergy with the rest 
of the people.” 

‘The king directed Vergennes to communicate his memo- 
rial on the colonies to Turgot, whose written opinion upon 
‘it was required. Vergennes obeyed, recommending to his 
colleague secrecy and celerity, for Spain was anxiously 
waiting the determination of the court of France, Turgot 

took more than three weeks for deliberation, allowed 
EGS, full course to his ideas, and on the sixth of April 
gave the king this advice: 

“ Whatever may or ought to be the wish of the two 
crowns, nothing can arrest the course of events which 
sooner or later will certainly bring about the independence 
of the English colonies, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
effect a total revolution in the relations of Europe and 
America. Of all the suppositions that can be made on the 
event of this war, the reduction of these colonies by Eng- 
land presents to the two crowns the perspective of the most * 
lasting quiet. The Anglo-American enthusiasts for liberty 
may be overwhelmed by force, but their will can never be 
broken. If their country is laid waste, they may disperse 
themselves among the boundless backwoods, inaccessible to 
a European army, and from the depths of their retreats be 
always ready to trouble the English establishments on their 
coasts; while England would lose all the advantages that 
she has thus far derived from America in peace and war. 
If it is reduced without a universal devastation, the courage 
of the colonists will be like a spring, which remains bent 
only so long as an undiminished pressure weighs it down, 
IE iy view is just, if the complete success of the English 
ministry would be the most fortunate result for France and 
Spain, it follows that the project of that ministry is the 
most extravagant which can be conceived; and this very 
few persons will doubt. 

“Should the English government, after painful and 
costly efforts, fail in its hostile plans against the colonies, 
it will hardly be disposed at once to multiply its enemies, 
and form enterprises for compensation at the expense of 
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France and Spain, when it will have lost the point of sup- 
port which could alone have made success probable, 

“The present war will probubly end in the absolute sma, 
independence of the colonies, and that event will Av 
certainly be the epoch of the greatest revolution in the 
commerce and politics not of England only, but of all Eu- 
rope. From the prudent conduct, the courage, and intelli- 
gence of the Americans, we may augur that they will take 
care, above all things, to give a solid form to their govern- 
ment; and asa consequence they will love peace, and seck 
to preserve it. 

“The rising republic will have no need of conquests to 

a market for its products; it will have only to open its 
to all nations. Sooner or later, with good-will or 
from necessity, all European nations who have colonies will 
be obliged to leave them an entire liberty of trade, to re- 
gard them no more as subject provinces, but as friendly 
states, distinct and separate, even if protected. This the 
independence of the English colonies will inevitably hasten. 
Then the illusion which has lulled our politicians for two 
centuries will be dispelled; it will be seen that power 
founded on monopoly is precarious and frail, and that the 
restrictive system was useless and chimerical at the very 
time when it dazzled the most. 

When the English themselves shall recognise the inde- 
pendence of their colonies, every mother country will be 
forced in like manner to exchange its dominion over its 
colonies for bonds of friendship and fraternity. If this is 
an evil, there is no way of preventing it, and no course to 
be taken but resignation to the absolute necessity. The 
powers which shall obstinately resist will none the less see 
their colonies escape from them, to become their enemies 
instead of their allies. 

“The yearly cost of colonies in peace, the enormous 
expenditures for their defence in war, lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is more advantageous for us to grant them 
entire independence, without waiting for the moment when 
events will compel us to-give them up. This view would, 
not long since, have been scorned as a paradox, and rejected 








with indignation. At present we may be the less revolted 
at it, and perhaps it may not be without utility to a 
consolation for inevitable events. Wise and happy will be 
that nation which shall first know how to bend to the new 
circumstances, and consent to see in its colonies allies and 
not subjects, When the total separation of America shall 
have healed the European nations of the jealousy of com- 
merce, there will exist among men one great cause of war 
the less, and it is very difficult not to desire an event which 
is to accomplish this good for the human race, In our 
colonies we shall save many millions ; and, if we acquire the 
liberty of commerce and navigation with all the northern 
continent, we shall be amply compensated. 

ae, “The position of Spain with regard to its American 
vel possessions will be more embarrassing. Unhappily 
she has less facility than any other power to quit the route 
that she has followed for two centuries, and conform to a 
new order of things. Thus far she has directed her policy to 
maintaining the multiplied prohibitions with which she has 
embarrassed her commerce. She has made no preparations 
to substitute for empire over her American provinces @ fra- 
ternal connection founded on the identity of origin, lan- 
guage, and manners, without the opposition of interests; to 
offer them liberty as a gift, instead of yielding it to force. 
Nothing is more worthy of the wisdom of the king of Spain 
and his council, than from this present time to fix their 
attention on the possibility of this forced separation, and on 
the measures to be taken to prepare for it, 

“Tt is a very delicate question to know, if we can, under- 
hand, help the Americans to ammunition or money. There 
is no difficulty in shutting our eyes on their purchases in 
our ports; our merchants are free to sell to any who will 
buy of them ; we do not distinguish the colonists from the 
English themselves; but to aid the Americans with money 
would excite in the English just complaints. 

“The idea of sending troops and squadrons into our 
colonies for their security against invasion must be rej 
as ruinous, insufficient, and dangerous. We ought to limit 
ourselves to measures of caution less expensive, and less 
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approaching to a state of hostility; to precipitate rere 
unless the conduct of England shall give us reason to be- 
lieve that she really thinks of attacking us. 

“ Combining all cireumstances, it may certainly be be- 
lieved that the English ministry does not desire war, and 
our preparations ought to tend only to the maintenance of 
peace. Peace is the preference of the king of France and 
the king of Spain. Every plan of aggression ought to be 
rejected, first of all from moral reasons. To these are to be 
added the reasons of interest, drawn from the situation of 
the two powers. Spain has not in her magazines the require- 
ments for arming ships-of-war, and cannot in time of 
need assemble a due number of sailors, nor count on {7% 
the ability and experience of her naval officers. Her 
finances are not involved, but they could not suffice for 

of extraordinary efforts, 

“ As for us, the king knows the situation of his finances; 
he knows that, in spite of economies and ameliorations since 
the beginning of his reign, the expenditure exceeds the 
revenue by twenty millions; the deficit can be made good 
only by an increase of taxes, a partial bankruptey, or fru- 
gality. The king from the first has rejected the method 
of bankruptey, and that of an increase of taxes in time of 
peace; but frugality is possible, and requires nothing but 
a firm will. At his accession, his fina were involved, 
his army and navy in a state of weakness that was scarcely 
to have been imagined. For an unavoidable war, resources 
eould be found; but war ought to be shunned as the 
greatest of misfortunes, since it would render impossible, 
perhaps for ever, a reform, absolutely necessary to the pros- 
perity of the state and the solace of the people.” 

had been one of the first to foretell and to desire 
the independence of the colonies, as the means of regener- 
ating the world; his virtues made him worthy to have been 
the fellow laborer of Washington; but, as a minister of his 
country, he looked at passing events through the clear light 
of integrity in combination with genius. 

‘The public mind in France applied itself to improving the 
condition of the common people; Chastellux, in his work 











‘on public felicity, which was just then cirenlating in Paris, 
with the motto NEVER DESPAIR, represented as “the sole 
end of all government, and the universal aim of all philoso- 
phy, the greatest happiness of the greatest number ;” Tur- 
got, by his earnest: purpose to restrain profligate expenditure 
and lighten the grievous burdens of the laboring 
Aimi, classes, seemed called forth by Providence to prop 
the falling throne, and hold back the nobility from the 
fathomless chaos towards which they were drifting. Yet he 
could look nowhere for support but to the unenlightened 
king, who had no fixed principle, and therefore naturally 
inclined to distrust. Malesherbes, in utter hopelessness, re- 
solved to retire. Maurepas, who professed, like Turgot, a 
preference for peace, could not conceive the greatness of his 
soul, and beheld in him a dangerous rival, whose activity 
and vigor exposed his own insignificance to publie shame, 
Tho keeper of the seals, a worthless man, given up to intem- 
perance, greedy of the public money, which without a ¢| 
in the head of the treasury he could not get either by 
or by embezzlement, nursed this jealousy; and, setting 
himself up as the champion of the aristocracy, he prompted 
Maurepas to say to the king that Turgot was an enemy to 
religion and the royal authority, disposed to annihilate the 
privileges of the nobility and to overturn the state. 

Sartine had always supported the American policy of 
Vergennes, and had repeatedly laid before the king his 
views on the utility of the French colonies, and on the 
condition of India, “If the navy of France,” said he, 
“were at this moment able to act, France never had a 
fairer opportunity to avenge the unceasing insults of the 
English. I beseech your majesty to consider that England, 
by its most cherished interests, its national character, its 
form of government, and its position, is and always will 
be the true, the only, and the eternal enemy of France. 
Sire, with England no calculation is admissible but that of 
her interests and her caprices; that is, of the harm that'she 
can do us. In 1755, at atime of perfect peace, the English 
attacked your ships, proving that they hold nothing saered, 
‘We have every reason to fear that, whatever may be the 
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issue of their war with the insurgents, they will take ad- 
vantage of their armament to fall upon your colonies or 
ports. Your minister would be chargeable with guilt, if 
he did not represent to your majesty the necessity of adopt- 
ing the most efficacious measures to parry the bad faith of 
your natural enemies.” 

These suggestions were received with a passive acquies- 
cence ; the king neither comprehended nor heeded Turgot’s 
advice, which was put aside by Vergennes as speculative 
and irrelevant. The correspondence with Madrid con. 
tinued; Grimaldi, the Genoese adventurer, who still was 
minister for foreign affairs, complained of England for the 
aid it had rendered the enemies of Spain in Morocco, in 
Algeria, and near the Philippine Isles, approved of sending 
aid clandestinely to the English colonies, and in an auto- 
graph letter, despatched without the knowledge even of 
the ambassadors of the two courts, promised to bear a part 
of the expense, provided the supplies could be sent from 
French ports in such a manner that the participation of the 
Catholic king could be disavowed. When, on the twenty- 
sixth of April, the French ministry held a conference with 
the Spanish ambassador, to consider the dangers that men- 
aced the two kingdoms and the necessity of preparing for 
war, neither Turgot nor Malesherbes was present. Ver- 
gennes was left to pursue his own policy without obstruc- 
tion; and he followed the precedent set by England 
during the troubles in Corsica. After a year’s hesi- 77%. 
tation and resistance, the king of France, early in 
May, informed the king of Spain that he had resolved, 
under the name of a commercial house, to advance a mil- 
lion of French livres, about two hundred thousand dollars, 
towards the supply of the wants of the Americans; the Cath- 
olic king, after a few weeks’ delay, assigning a false reason 
at his own treasury for demanding the money, and admitting 
no man in Spain into the secret of its destination except 
Grimaldi, remitted to Paris a draft for a million livres more, 
as his contribution. Beaumarchais, who was trusted in the 
American business and in eighteen months had made eight 
journeys to London, had been very fretful, as if the scheme 
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which he had importunately urged upon the king had been 

censured and rejected. “I sat long in the pit,” so 
ams. Vergennes explained himself, “before I took a part 

on the stage; I have known men of all classes and of 
every temper of mind ; in general, they all railed and found 
fault; and yet I have seen them in their turn commit the 
errors which they had so freely condemned ; for an active or 
a passive principle, call it as you will, draws men always 
towards a common centre. Do not think advice rejected, 
because it is not eagerly adopted ; all slumber is not a leth- 
argy.” The French court resolved to increase the subsidy, 
which was to encourage the insurgents to persevere ; and, in 
early summer, Beaumarchais announeed to Arthur Lee, at 
his chambers in the Temple, that he was authorized to prom- 
ise the Americans assistance to the amount of two hundred 
thousand louis d’ors, nearly one million of dollars, 
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CHAPTER LXIT. 
TUE EXAMPLE OF THE CAROLINAS AND RHODE ISLAND. 
Fesruary—May, 1776. 


‘Tre American congress needed an impulse from the 
resolute spirit of some colonial convention, and an 
example of a government springing wholly from  }2¢ 
the people. Massachusetts had followed closely the 
forms of its charter; New Hampshire had deviated as little 
as possible from its former system ; neither of the two had 
appointed a chief executive officer. On the eighth of Feb- 
ruary, the convention of South Carolina, by Drayton their 
president, presented their thanks to John Rutledge and 
Henry Middleton for their services in the American con- 
gress, which had made its appeal to the King of kings, 
established 2 navy, treasury, and general post-office, exer- 
cised control over commerce, and granted to colonies per- 
mission to create civil institutions, independent of the regal 
authority. 

The next day Gadsden arrived, and in like manner heard 
the voice of public gratitude; in return, he presented the 
standard which was to be used by the American navy, rep- 
resenting in a yellow ficld a rattlesnake of thirteen full- 
grown rattles, coiled to strike, with the motto: pon’? TREAD 
ox mx. When, on the tenth, the report on reforming the 
provincial government was considered, and many hesitated, 
Gadsden spoke out not only for the new constitution, but 
for the absolute independence of America. The sentiment 
came like a sudden thunderbolt upon the members, of whom 
the majority had thus far refused to contemplate the end 
towards which they were irresistibly impelled. One member 
avowed his willingness to ride post by day and night to 
Philadelphia, in order to assist in reuniting Great Britain 
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and her colonies; the elder Laurens “ bore his testimony 
against the principles of ‘Common Sense;’” but mean- 
time the criminal laws could not be enforced for want of 
officers; public and private affairs were running into con- 
fusion; the imminent danger of invasion was proved by 
intercepted letters; so that necessity compelled the udop- 
tion of some adequate system of rule. 

‘While a committee of eleven was preparing the organic 
Jaw, Gadsden, on the thirteenth, began to act as senior offi- 
cer of the army. Measures of defence were vigorously pur- 
sued, companies of militia called down to Charleston, and 
the military forces augmented by two regiments of riflemen. 
In the early part of the year Sullivan's Island was a wilder- 
ness; near the present fort, the wet ground was thickly 

covered with myrtle, live oak, and palmettos; there, 
ZS on the second of March, William Moultrie was ordered 

to take the command, and complete a fort large 
enough to hold a garrison of « thousand men. The colony, 
which had already issued one million one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds of paper money, voted an addi- 
tional sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 

A strong party in the provincial congress, under the lead 
of Rawlins Lowndes, endeavored to postpone the considera 
tion of the form of government reported by the committee; 
but the nearness of danger would not admit of delay; and 
the clauses that were most resisted were adopted by a vote 
of about four to three. But when, on the twenty-first of 
March, they received the act of parliament of the preceding 
December, which authorized the capture of American vessels 
and property, they gave up the hope of reconeiliation; and 
on the twenty-sixth, professing a desire of accommodation 
with Great Britain even “though traduced and treated as 
rebels,” asserting “the good of the people to. be the origin 
and end of all government,” and enumerating with clearness 
and fulness the unwarrantable acts of the British parliament, 
the implacability of the king, and the violence of the officers 
bearing his commission, they established a constitution for 
South Carolina, The executive power was intrasted to a 
president, who was endowed with a veto on legislation, and 
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who was also commander in chief; the congress then in 
session resolved itself into a general assembly, till their 
successors should be elected by the people in the following 
October ; the numerous and arbitrary representation which 
had prevailed originally in the committee of 1774, and had 
been continued in the first and second congress of 1775, 
without respect to numbers or property, was confirmed by 
the new instrument, so that Charleston kept the right of 
sending thirty members; the old laws prescribing the qual- 
ifications of the electors and the elected were continued in 
force; a legislative council of thirteen was elected by the 
general assembly out of their own body; the general assem- 
bly and the legislative council elected jointly by ballot the 
president and vice-president; the privy council of seven was 
composed of the vice-president, three members chosen by 
ballot by the assembly, and three by the legislative council 
the judges were chosen by ballot jointly by the two branches 
of the legislature, by whose address they might be removed, 
though otherwise they were to hold office during good 
behavior, 

On the twenty-seventh, John Rutledge was chosen 1770, 
president, Henry Laurens vice-president, and William ™areh- 
Henry Drayton chief justice, Ou accepting office, Rutledge 
addressed the general assembly: “ To preside over the wel- 
fare of a brave and generous people is in my opinion the 
highest honor any man can receive ; I wish that your choice 
had fallen upon one better qualified to discharge the arduous 
duties of this station; yet, in so perilous a season as the 
present, I will not withhold my best services. I assure 
‘myself of receiving the support and assistance of every good 
man in the colony; and my most fervent prayer to the 
omnipotent Ruler of the universe is that, under his gra- 
cious providence, the liberties of America may be for ever 

“od,” 

‘On the twenty-eighth the oaths of office were adminis. 
tered; then, to make a formal promulgation of the new 
constitution, the council and assembly, preceded by the pres- 
ident and vice-president, and the sheriff bearing the sword 
of state, walked out in a solemn procession from the state- 
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house to the exchange, in the presence of the troops and 
the militia of South Carolina, whose line extended down 
Broad Street and along the bay. The People, as Sid 
crowded round the men whom they had chosen to office 

from among themselves, gazed, on the new order with rap- 
ture and tears of joy. 

rv. Early in April, the legislative bodies, while they 
Avril still earnestly desired an accommodation with Great 
Britain, addressed the president : “ Conscious of our natural 
and unalienable rights, and determined to make every effort 
to retain them, we see your elevation, from the midst of us, 
to govern this country, as the natural consequence of un- 
provoked, cruel, and accumulated oppressions. Chosen by 
the suffrages of a free people, you will make the constitu: 
tion the great rule of your conduct; in the discharge of 
your duties under that constitution we will support you 
with our lives and fortunes.” 

In South Carolina, a large part of the population was 
British by birth, and many of the herdsmen and hunters in 
the upper country had not been on the continent more than 
ten years; they had taken no part in the movements of 
resistance; had sent no gifts to the poor of Boston, no 
pledges to Massachusetts. At least one half of the inhabi- 
tants were either inert or inclined to the king. When the 
native planters risked their fortunes, the peace of their 
families, and their lives, from sympathy with a distant 
colony with which they had no similarity of pursuits, no 
considerable commerce, and no personal intimacies, they 
had in their rear a population still attached to the crown, a8 
well as hostile Indian tribes; in their houses and on their 
estates numerous bondmen of a different race; along the 
sea an unprotected coast, indented by bays and inlets and 
rivers. But their spirit rose with danger; in words penned 
by Drayton and Cotesworth Pinckney, the assembly con- 
demned the British plan of sending commissioners to treat 
with the several colonies, as a fraudulent scheme for sub- 
verting their liberties by negotiations, and resolved to com- 
municate with the court of Great Britain only through the 
continental congress. 
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When, on the eleventh of April, they closed their ang. 
session, “On my part,” said Rutledge, “a most sol rel, 
emn oath has been taken for the faithful discharge of my 
duty ; on yours, a solemn assurance has been given to sup- 
port me therein, Thus a public compact between us stands 
recorded. I shall keep this oath ever in mind ; the eonsti- 
tution shall be the invariable rule of my conduct; our laws 
and religion, and the liberties of America, shall be main- 
tained and defended to the utmost of my power; I repose 
the most perfect confidence in your engagement. And now, 
gentlemen, let me entreat that, if any persons in your several 
parishes and districts are still strangers to the nature and 
merits of the dispute between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies, you will explain it to them fully, and teach them, if 
they are so unfortunate as not to know, their inherent rights, 
Relate to them the various unjust and cruel statutes which 
the British parliament have enacted, and the many sanguin- 
fry measures to enforce an unlimited and destructive claim. 
The endeavors to engage barbarous nations to imbrue their 
hands in the innocent blood of helpless women and children, 
and the attempts to make ignorant domestics subservient to 
the most wicked purposes, are acts at which humanity must: 
reyolt. 

“Show your constituents, then, the indispensable necessity 
which there was for establishing some mode of government 
in this colony; the benefits of that which a full and free 
representation has established ; and that the consent of the 
people is the origin, and their happiness the end, of govern. 
ment. Let it be known that this constitution is but tempo- 
rary, till an accommodation of the unhappy differences 
between Great Britain and America can be obtained, and 
that such an event is still desired. Disdaining private in- 
terest and present emolument, when placed in competition 
with the liberties of millions, and seeing no alternative but 
unconditional submission, or a defence becoming men born 
to freedom, no man who is worthy of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, will hesitate about the choice, Although superior 
foree may lay waste our towns and ravage our country, 
it can neyer eradicate from the breasts of free men those 
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principles which are ingrafted in their very nature. Such 
men will do their duty, neither knowing nor regarding eon- 
sequences, but trusting that the Almighty arm, which has 
heen so signally stretched out for our defence, will deliver 
them in a righteous cause, 

* The eyes of the whole world are on America; the eyes 
of every other colony are on this, a colony whose reputa- 
tion for generosity and magnanimity is universally acknowl- 
edged. I trust that there will be no civil discord here; and 
that the only strife amongst brethren will be, who shall do 
most to serve and to save an injured country.” 

The word which South Carolina hesitated to pronounce 
was uttered by North Carolina. That colony, proud of its 
victory over domestie enemies, and roused to defiance by 
the presence of Clinton, the British general, in one of their 
rivers, met in congress at Hulifax on the fourth of April; 
‘on the eighth appointed a select committee, of which Har 

" nett was the head, to consider the usurpations and 
Gh, violences of the British parliament and king; and on 

the twelfth, after listening to its report, unanimously 
“empowered their delegates in the continental congress to 
concur with the delegates of the other colonies in declaring 
independency and forming foreign alliances.” At the same 
time, they reserved to their colony the sole right of forming 
its own constitution and laws. 

North Carolina was the first colony to vote an explicit 
sanction to independence; South Carolina won from all 
patriots equal praise by her “virtuous and glorious example 
of instituting a complete government.” When, on the 
twenty-third of April, the courts of justice were opened at 
Charleston, the chief justice, after an elaborate statement, 
charged the grand jury in these words: “The law of the 
land authorizes me to declare, and it is my duty to declare 
the law, that George IIL, king of Great Britain, has abdi- 
cated the government, that he has no authority over us, and 
we owe no obedience to him, 

“Tt has been the policy of the British authority to cramp 
and confine our trade so as to be subservient to their com- 
merce, our real interest being ever out of the question; tho 
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‘new constitution is wisely adapted to enable us to trade 
with foreign nations, and thereby to supply our wants at 
the cheapest markets in the universe ; to extend our trade 
infinitely beyond what has ever been known; to encourage 
manufactures among us; and to promote the happiness of 
the people from among whom, by virtue and merit, the 
poorest man may arrive at the highest dignity. O Caro- 
linians! happy would you be under this new constitution, if 
you knew your happy state. True reconcilement never can 
exist between Great Britain and America, the latter being 
in subjection to the former. The Almighty created Amer- 
iea to be independent of Britain; to refuse our labors in 
this divine work, is to refuse to be a great, a free, a pious 
and a happy people!” 

Rutledge was equal to the office which he had accepted ; 
order and method grew at once out of the substitution of 
a single executive for committees ; from him the officers of 
the regiments, as well as of the militia, derived their com- 
missions ; to prepare for the British army and naval squad- 
ron which were known to be on the way, the mechanics and 
laborers of Charleston, assisted by great numbers of negroes 
from the country, were employed in fortifying the town. 
When the veteran Armstrong arrived to take the command 
of the army, he found little more to do than receive the 
hospitalities of the inhabitants. 

In March, Delaware still hoped for conciliation. 79, 
Lee, who in the same month took up his quarters ™™% 
in the palace of the governor at Williamsburg, querulous 
as ever, praised the congress of New York as “angels of 
decision” compared with the Virginia committee of 
safety, Letters, intercepted in April, indicated some —apea. 
concert on the part of Eden, the governor of Mary- 
land, with Dunmore: Lee, though Maryland was not within 
his district, directed Samuel Purviance, of the committee 
of Baltimore, to seize Eden without ceremony or delay. 
‘The interference was resented as an insult on the authority 
which the people had constituted. The Maryland committee 
suffered their governor to remain at liberty on his parole, 
even after the continental congress directed his arrest. 





tm, The spirit of temporizing showed itself still more 
May. clearly in Philadelphia, The men who desired a 
reconciliation with Great Britain upon the best terms she 
would give, but at any rate a reconciliation, held many 
meetings to prepare for the election of the additional bur- 
gesses in May; and, when the day of election eame, the 
friends of independence carried only Clymer ; the moderate 
men, combining with the proprietary party, the officers of 
the provincial government, the avowed tories, and such of 
the Roman Catholics as could not control their antipathy 
to the Presbyterians, elected the three others. The elec- 
tions in the country were also not wholly unfavorable to 
the interests of the proprietary. Yet the success of the 
proprietary party was not a fair expression of public opin- 
ion: the franchise in the city was confined to those 

ing fifty pounds; Germans, who composed a large part of 
the inhabitants of the province and were zealots for liberty, 
were not allowed to give their votes unless they were natu- 
ralized, and they could not be naturalized without taking 
the oath of allegiance to the king; moreover, of the natives 
of Pennsylvania, many hundreds of the warmest. patriots 
were in the camp on the Hudson, and in Canada, leaving 
civil power to the timid who remained at home. 

‘The hesitation of the assembly of Pennsylvania was in 
marked contrast with the fortitude of Rhode Island, whose 
general assembly, on the fourth day of May, discharged the 
inhabitants of that colony from allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain. The measure was carried in the upper house 
unanimously, and in the honse of deputies, where sixty were 
present, with but six dissentient voices. The overturn was 
complete; the act was at once a declaration of ini 
dence, and the organization of a self-constituted republic, 
Its first exercise of independent power authorized its dele- 
gates in congress to join in treating with any prince, state, 
or potentate, for the security of the colonies, and directed 
them to favor the most proper measures for confirming the 
strictest union; at the same time, they were charged “to 
secure to the colony, in the strongest and most perfect man- 
ner, its present established form and all powers of govern 
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ment, so far as they relate to its internal police, and the 
conduct of its own affairs, civil and religious.” 

“The interest of the approaching campaign. centred’ in 
‘New York, to which place Washington had repaired with 
all his forces that were not ordered to Canada. There the 
British government designed to concentrate its strength, 
in the hopes of overwhelming all resistance in one cam- 
paign. Meantime, the British general was awaiting re-en- 
forcements at Halifax, and during the interval was willing 
‘that the attempt on the southern colonies should be con- 
tinued. That expedition had been planned in October 
by the king himself; but the instructions to Clinton were 
not finished till December, nor received by him till May. 
‘He was to proclaim pardon to all but “the prineipal insti- 
gators of the rebellion, to dissolve provincial congresses and 
committees of safety, to restore the regular administration 
of justice, to arrest the persons and destroy the property 
of all who should refuse to give satisfactory tests of their 
obedience.” From North Carolina he might proceed at his 
‘own choice to Virginia or to South Carolina, in like manner 
“to seize the persons and destroy the property of rebels.” 
In South Carolina he was to reduce Charleston, as a pre- 
Inde to the fall of Savannah. 

‘The fleet and transports designed to act under Clinton 
did not leave Cork harbor till February; they were scat- 
tered by a storm soon after going to sea; they met most 
violent adverse gales and winds; and not till the 
third of May, after a passage of more than eighty {fi 
days, did Sir Peter Parker, Cornwallis, and such 
ships as kept them company, enter Cape Fear River. Most 
of the transports had arrived before them. 

All joined “to lament the fatal delays.” With the 
formidable armament, Clinton inclined to look into the 
Chesapeake, which would bring him nearer New York; 
but Lord William Campbell urged an attack on Charleston ; 
and, as intelligence was received “that the works erected 
by the rebels on Sullivan’s Island, which was the key to the 
harbor, were unfinished, Clinton acquiesced in the proposal 
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of the commodore to attempt the reduction of that fortress 
by a sudden attack.” 

Before leaving his government, Martin sent a party to 
burn the house of Hooper, a delegate in the continental 
congress; Cornwallis, with nine hundred men, —it was his 
firet exploit in America, — landed in Brunswick county, 
and, with a loss of two men killed and one taken prisoner, 
burned and ravaged the plantation of Robert Howe; and 

Clinton, as the British retired from North Carolina, 
3%, by hie proclamation of the fifth of May, invited the 

people “to appease the vengeance of an incensed 
nation,” and offered pardon to all who would submit, ex- 
cept Robert Howe and Cornelius Harnett. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE WAY TO RESTORE PEACE, 
May, 1776. 


‘Hor still rested on the royal commissioners for restor+ 
ing peace ; but the British ministers knew nothing of 
that great science which studies the character, innate fay: 
energies, and dispositions of a people. |The states 
man, like others, can command nature only by obeying her 
laws; he ean serve man only by respecting the conditions 
of his being; he can sway a nation only by penetrating 
what is at work in the mind of its masses, and taking heed 
of the state of its development; any attempt in that day 
to produce in Britain republics like those of New England 
could have brought forth nothing better than anarchy and 
civil war; the blind resolve to shape American institutions 
after the pattern of the British aristocracy led to a rey- 
olution. 

In its policy towards America, Britain was at war with 
itself: its own monarchy was a limited one; and yet it 
claimed for the king in parliament unlimited rule over 
the colonies. Sandwich desired to exercise over them 
nothing short of a full and absolute authority, and regretted 
that the administration was cramped by the ery of liberty, 
with which no executive chief was troubled except that of 
England. 

Had conciliation been designed, the commissioners would 
have been despatched long before ; but the measure which 
had for its object the pacification of English opinion was 
suffered to drag along for more than a year, till the news 
that Howe had been driven from Boston burst upon the 
public, and precipitated the counsels of the ministry. 


» 





178. The letters patent for the commissioners, which 
May. were issued on the sixth of May, conferred power on 
Lord Howe and General Howe, jointly and severally, to grant 
pardons to such as should give early proofs of their sincere 
abhorrence of their defection from loyalty, and should duly 
sue for mercy. The two points in controversy were the right 
of parliament to tax the colonies and its right to change 
their charters, Lord North, when he relapsed into his nat- 
ural bias towards justice, used to say publicly that the right 
of taxation was abandoned; Germain always asserted that 
it was not. Lord North was willing to restore the charter 
of Massachusetts ; the king wished rather to renounce Amer- 
ica. The instructions to the commissioners were founded 
upon the resolution of the twentieth of February, 1775, 
which conformed to the opinions of Germain and the king, 
and which the colonies had declared to be insufficient. The 
parlismentary change in the charter of Massachusetts was 
to be enforced ; and secret instructions required that Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island should be compelled, if possible, 
to accept analogous changes; so that not only was uneon- 
ditional submission required, but in the event of victory 
other colonial charters were to be violated, in order to carry 
out the system which the king had pursued from the time 
of the ministry of Bute, Lord Howe wished well to the 
Americans, kept up his friendly relations with Chatham, and 
escaped the suspicion of a subservient complicity with the 
administration. It was said by his authority, that he would 
not go to America unless he had powers to treat on terms 
of conciliation; he refused to accept a civilian as his eol- 
league, and, though his brother was named with him in the 
commission, he required and obtained permission to act 
alone; but, if his sincerity is left unimpeached, it is at the 
expense of his reputation for discernment ; for the commis 
sion for restoring peace was a delusion. The ministers had 
provided forces amounting to about forty thousand men; 
sufficient, as they thought, to beat down the insurrection; 
and they were resolved, as masters of the issue, to emplo; 

their army with unrelenting firmness. Edmund Burke did 
not believe that the colonies, left to themselves, could offer 
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any effective resistance to the whole power of England and 
its allies. e 

‘The friends of liberty in England had never been'so de- 
sponding. The budget for the year included an additional 
daty on newspapers, which Lord North regarded as “a 
species of luxury that ought to be taxed.” Debate in the 
house of commons brought no result; Fox, who 
joined calmness of temperament to sweetness of dis- fit 
position, and, as his powers unfolded themselves, 
gave evidence of a genial sagacity that saw beyond parlia- 
mentary strife the reality of general principles, vainly strug: 
gled to keep up the courage of his politieal friends. A most 
ably written pamphlet by Richard Price, on Lrserry, which 
he defined to be a government of laws made by common 
consent, won for its author the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don, and was widely circulated through the kingdom, and 
the continent of Europe, especially Germany. His masterly 
plea for America was unavailing; but his tract gained pecul- 
jar importance from his applying to the actual condition of 
the representation of his own country the principle on which 
America justified her resistanee. “The time may come,” 
said he, “when a general election in Britain will be nothing 
but a general auction of boroughs.” Carrying the war into 
the heart of English polities and society, he raised the ery 
for the reform in parliament which was never to be hushed, 
atid transferred English opinion to the side of America, for 
the sake of that liberty which was of all things dearest to 
the English nation, 

But what hope was there of reform in England? Tts 
ruling classes prepared reform by forcing independence on 
America. Or how could France at that time offer liberty 
home? “For my part,” reasoned Chastellux, “I think 
there can be neither durable liberty nor happiness but for 
nations who have representative governments.” “I think 
80 too,” remarked the octogenarian Voltaire. “The right 
of self-administration,” said Malesherbes to Louis XVI, as 
he threw up his ministry, “belongs to every community ; 
itis a natural right, the right of reason, The safest council 
for a king is the nation itself.” 
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‘Turgot, like Malesherbes, believed in the | 
right of man to the free use of his powers, and wi that 
the executive chief should profit by the counsels of the eol- 
lected wisdom of the nation; but he stood without any sup- 
port in the cabinet. Courtiers, parliaments, the guilds of 
tradesmen, the noble proprietors of lands, opposed him; 
Count d’Artois, the king’s brother, railed at him, as under- 
mining the nobility, the bulwark and support of the throne; 
the police favored the privileged classes, One of two things 
must follow: Turgot must either through the king become 
all prevailing and establish his system, or go into private 
life. Maurepas, roused by jealousy, insinuated to the right- 
minded king that discontent pervaded France, and that: it 
had Turgot alone for its object; that it was not best to wait 
for his resignation, for he might give as his reason for the 
act that he was hindered in the accomplishment of good. 
On the twelfth of May, therefore, the weak king, whe had 
no power of holding out, dismissed him as one who was not 
suited to his place. For a moment the friends of the op- 
pressed had had a beautiful and a peaceful dream; but it 
passed away, leaving the monarchy of France to totter, and 
its people to awake at the example of the western world. 
The new minister of finance was De Clugny; a passionate 
and intemperate rogne, a gamester, and a debauchee, who at 
once conciliated support by giving out that he would do 
nothing disagreeable to the farmers general of the revenue, 
“To what masters, ye great gods, do ye give up the uni- 
verse!” exclaimed Condorcet. In parting with Malesherbes, 
the king discarded his truest personal friend; in Turgot, 
French monarchy lost its firmest support, the nobility its 
only possible saviour; but for America the result was very 
different; no one was left in the cabinet who was able to 
restrain the government from yielding to the rising 
4%, enthusiasm for America. So tangled is the web of 
history! The retirement of the two men who were 
the apostles of liberty pushed forward the cause of human 
freedom, though by irregular and disorderly movements... 
In the early part of the century, Leibnitz had found 
traces of the opinions of Epicurus and Spinoza in the books 
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that were most in vogue, and in the men of the great world 
who were the masters of affairs; and he foretold in conse- 
quence a general overturn in Europe. “The generous sen- 
timent which prefers country and the general good to life,” 
he said, “is dying out; public spirit is no more in fashion, 
and has lost the support of good morals and true religion ; 
the ruling motive in the best is honor, and that is a principle 
which tolerates any thing but baseness, does not condemn 
shedding a deluge of blood from ambition or caprice, and 
might suffer a Herostratus or a Don Juan to pass for a hero; 
patriotism is mocked at, and the well-intentioned, 
who speak of what will become of posterity, are ve 
answered by saying that posterity may see to that. 
Té this mental epidemic goes on increasing, Providence will 
correct mankind by the revolution which it must cause.” 
Wesley, who observed correctly the rapid advange of 
Great Britain in material prosperity, like Leibnitz predicted 
the approach of revolution in Europe. Men had more and 
more given the reins to brutal passions; and, throwing off 
the importunate fear of an overruling Providence, no longer 
Imew of any thing superior to humanity, or more godlike 
than themselves. ‘What distinguishes man,” said Aris- 
totle, “is the faculty of recognising something higher and 
better than himself.” The eighteenth century refused to 
Jook for any thing better; the belief in the divine reason 
was derided like the cowering at spectres and hobgoblins ; 
and the worship of humanity became the prevailing idolatry. 
Art was commissioned to gratify taste ; morality had for its 
office to increase pleasure ; forgetting that the highest liberty 
consists in being forced by right reason to choose the best, 
men cherished sensualism as a system, and self-indulgence 
-was the law of courts and aristocracies. A blind, unreason- 
ing selfishness assumed that creative power was exhausted ; 
‘that nothing was to be done but to keep things as they were; 
not knowing that this conception is at war with nature her- 
self and her eternal order, men substituted for true conser- 
___yutism: which looks always to the action of moral forces, the 
‘Dasest form of atheism and the most hopeless theory of des- 


——-potic power. 
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The age had ceased to wrestle with doubt, and necepted 
it not with anguish as the despair of reason, but with con- 
gratulation and pride. To renounce the search for eternal 

truth passed for wisdom ; the notion that there ean 
My. be no cognition of the immutable and the divine, 

the infidelity which denies the beautiful, the true, 
and the good, was extolled as the perfection of enlightened 
culture, the highest end of intellectual striving. The agony 
of questioning was over; men cherished no wish for any 
thing beyond appearances and vain show. The prevailing 
philosophy in its arrogance was proud of its chains. It 
not only derided the infinite in man, but it jeered at the 
thought that man can commune with the infinite. It scoffed 
at all knowledge that transcends the senses, limited itself to 
the inferior lessons of experience, and rejected ideas which 
are the archetypes of things for ideas which were no more 
than pictures on the brain; dethroning the beautiful for the 
agreeable; the right for the useful; the trae for the seem- 
‘ing; ‘knowing nothing of a universal moral government, 
referring every thing to the self of the individual. Hume 
brought this philosophy of materialism to the test, and, 
applying doubt to its lessons, laid bare its corruption. His 
profound and searching skepticism was the bier on whieh it 
was laid ont in state; where all the world might come and 
see that it really was no more. But, while be taught the 
world that it led to nothingness, he taught nothing in its 
stead. 

It was the same in practical life. Hume might oppose 
the war with America, becanse it threatened to mortgage 
all the revenues of the land in England; but, ever weleome 
at the Bourbon palace and aceeptable to George IIT., he had 
professed to prove that tyrants should not be deposed, that 
the euthanasia of the British constitution would be absolu- 
tism, Skepticism puts out the eyes of inguirers, and leaves 
them to stumble about among tombs. It may strike down 
worn-out institutions into ruins, but it cannot build up o 
commonwealth or renovate the nations; there must be a 
new birth in philosophy, or all is lost in the world of reflec- 
tion; in political life there is no rescue from despair but 
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‘through that inborn faith in the intelligent moral and divine 
government of the universe, which always survives in the 
masses, Away, then, with the system of impotent doubt, 
which teaches that Europe cannot be extricated from the 
defilements of a selfish aristocracy or despotism, that the 
British constitution, though it may have a happy death, can 
have no reform. Let skepticism, the wandering nomad that 
intrudes into every field only to desecrate and deny, strike 
her tents and make way for a people who have power to 
build up the house of humanity, because they have faith in 
eternal trath, and trust in that overruling foresight which 
brings forth better things out of evil and out of good. 

‘The day on which George III, sealed the instructions to 
his commissioners, congress decided to adopt no measures 
for their reception until they should themselves make appli- 
cation to be received, and voted to raise ten millions of dol- 
lars for carrying on the war daring the current year. ‘They 
then took into consideration the proposition of John Adams, 
that “each one of the united colonies, where no govern- 
ment sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs had as yet 
been established, should adopt such government as would, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best 
¢onduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents 
in particular and of America in general.” This measure 
he had advised twelve mouths before, and the timid had 
Kept it back in order still to petition and negotiate; with 
full knowledge of the importance of the movement, it was 
now resisted through two successive days, but on 
the tenth of May triumphed over all procrastinators, 77% 
Jobn Adams, Edward Rutledge, and Richard Henry 
Lee were then appointed to prepare a preamble to the reso- 
Intion. Lee and Adams, Massachusetts and Virginia, were 
of one mind; and on the following Monday they made their 
report. Recalling the act of parliament which excluded the 
Americans from the protection of the erewn, the king’s neg- 
leet to return any answer whatever to their petition, the 
employment of “the whole force of the kingdom, aided by 
foreign mercenaries, for the destruction of the good people 
of these colonies,” they declared that it was “absolutely 
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he 
irreconcilable with reason and good conscience for the 
ple of these colonics now to take the oaths and. ations 
necessary for the support of any government under the 
crown of Great Britain, and that it was necessary that the 
exercise of every kind of authority under the crown should 
be totally suppressed, and all the powers of government 
exerted under the authority of the people of the colonies.” 
10, These words, which bore the impress of Jobn 
43. Adams, avowed complete independence of the Brit- 
ish parliament, crown, and nation, It was a blow dealt by 
the general congress against the proprietary governments, 
especially that of Pennsylvania, Duane sounded the alarm; 
before changing the government of the colonies, he wished 
to wait for the opinions of the inhabitants, who were to be 
followed and not driven on, After causing the instructions 
from New York to be read, he showed that the powers ¢on- 
ferred on him did not extend so far as to justify him in vot 
ing for the measure without a breach of trust; and yet, if 
the averments of the preamble should be confirmed, he 
pledged New York to independence. Sherman argued that 
the adoption of the resolution was the best way to procure 
the harmony with Great Britain which New York desired, 
Mackean, who represented Delaware, thought the step mast. 
be taken, or liberty, property, and life be lost. “The first 
object of New York,” said Samuel Adams, “is the establish- 
ment of their rights. Our petitions are answered ouly by 
fleets, and armies, and myrmidons from abroad, The king 
has thrown us out of his protection; why should we support 
governments under thority?” Floyd of New York was 
persuaded “that it could not be long before his constita- 
ents would think it necessary to take up some more stable 
form of government than what they then exercised; that 
there were little or no hopes of commissioners coming to 
trent of peace; and that therefore America ought to be in 
a situation to preserve her liberties another way.” “This 
preamble contains a reflection upon the conduct of some 
people in America,” interposed Wilson, referring to the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, which so late as February had 
required oaths of allegiance of Reed and Rittenhouse, If 
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‘the preamble passes,” he continued, “there will be an im- 
mediate dissolution of every kind of authority in this prov- 
ince; the people will be instantly in a state of nature. 
Before we are prepared to build the new house, why should 
we pull down the old one?” The delegates of Pennsyl- 
yania declined to vote on the question; those of Maryland 
announced that, under their instructions, they should eon- 
sider their colony as unrepresented, until they should re- 
ceive the directions of their principals, who were then 
sitting at Annapolis. 

Overruling the hesitation of the moderate men, the ma- 
jority adopted the preamble, and ordered it to be published. 
The colonies never existed separately as independent states 
or peoples. From the first, the insurgent colonies 
were united colonies, As they rose, they united. {70 
‘The unity symbolized by the crown now passed to 
the good people of the colonies, who collectively spoke the 
‘word for totally suppressing all authority under the crown, 
giving the law to Pennsylvania and proscribing its proprie- 
tary government and investing all the several colonies with 
anthority to institute governments of their own, The 
measure proved “a piece of mechanism to work out inde- 
pendence.” “The Gordian knot,” said John Adams, “is 
‘cut ;” and, as he meditated in solitude upon the lead which 
he had assumed in summoning so many populous and opu- 
lent colonies to rise from the state of subjection into that of 
independent republics, the great events which were rapidly 
adyancing elevated him sboye the weaknesses of human 
passions, and filled his mind with awe. Many of those who 
were to take part in framing constitutions for future mil- 
lions turned to him for instruction. He recalled the first 
principles of political. morals, the lessons inculeated by 
American experience, and the example of England. Famil- 
jar with the wise and eloquent writings of those of her 
sons who had treated of liberty, and combining with them 
the results of his own reflections, he did not shrink from 
offering his advice. He declared the only moral foundation 
of government to be the consent of the people; yet he eoun= 
selled respect for existing rules, and, to avoid opening a 
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froitful souree of controversy, he refused to promote for 
the present any alteration, at least in Massachusetts, in the 
qualifications of voters, “There is no government,” 
he said, “ but what is republican ; 3 for arepublic is an empire 
of laws, and not of men;” and, to constitute the best of 
republics, he enforced the necessity of separating the exé 
cutive, legislitive, and judicial powers, The ill use which 
the royal governors had made of the veto power did not 
confuse his judgment; he upheld the principle that the chief 

executive magistrate ought to be invested with a neg- 
4E%, ative upon the legislature. To judges he wished to 

assign commissions during good behavior, and to es 
tablish their salaries by law, but to make them liable to 
impeachment and removal by the grand inquest of the 
colony. 

The republics of the ancient world had grown out of 
cities, so that their governments were originally municipali- 
ties; to make a republic possible in the large territories 
embraced in the several American colonies, where the whole 
society could never be assembled, power was to be deputed 
by the many to a few, who were to be elected by suffrage, 
and were in theory to be a faithful miniature portrait of 
the people. Nor yet should all power be intrusted to one 
representative assembly. The advocates of a perfect unity 
in government favored the concentration of power in one 
body, for the sake of an unobstructed exercise of the popue 
lar will; but John Adams taught, what an analysis of the 
human mind and the examples of history through thousands 
of years unite to confirm, that a single assembly is liable to 
the frailties of 2 single individual, to passionate caprices, 
and to 4 selfish eagerness for the increase of its own impor- 
tance. “Tf the legislative power,” such were his words just 
as the American constitutions were forming, “if the legisla- 
tive power is wholly in one assembly, and the executive in 
another or in a single person, these two powers will oppose 
and encroach upon each other, until the contest shall end 
in war, and the whole power, legislative and executive, be 
usurped by the strongest.” 

These are words to be inscribed on the memory and 
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hearts of every nation that would constitute a republic; 
yet at that time there was not one member of the conti- 
‘ental congress who applied the principle to the continental 
congress itself. Hawley, of Northampton, had adyised an 
American parliament with two houses of legislature ; but 
John Adams saw no oceasion for any continental constita- 
tion except a congress which should contain a fair represen- 
tation of the colonies, and confine its authority sacredly to 
war, trade, disputes between colony and colony, the post- 
office, and the unappropriated public lands. 

In the separate colonies, he urged that all the sre, 
youth should be liberally educated, and all men be 
required to keep arms and to be trained to their use. A 
country having # constitution founded on these principles, 
diffusing knowledge among the people, and inspiring them 
with the conscious dignity becoming free men, would, 
“when compared with the regions of monarchical or arise 
tocratical domination, seem an Arcadia or an Elysium.” 

During these discussions, James Mugford, a Marblehead 
tea-captain, in a continental eruiser of but fifty tons and 
four guns, on the seventeenth of May captured and brought 
into Boston harbor the British ship “Hope,” which had 
on board fifteen hundred barrels of powder. This cargo 
made her the most valuable prize that had been taken, 
Two days later, the gallant officer prepared to go out 
again. At Nantasket he was attacked by thirteen boats 
from a British man-of-war; they suffered great loss and 
were beaten off, while none of the Americans was hurt 
except Mugford, who fought heroically, and was mortally 
‘wounded, 
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CHAPTER LXIY, 
VIRGINIA PROCLAIMS THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 
May, Jong, 1776. 


Ow the sixth of May, forty-five members of the house of 

burgesses of Virginin met at the capitol in Williams- 

ak, burg pursuant to their adjournment; but, as they 

were of the opinion that the ancient constitution had 

been subverted by the king and parliament of Great Brit. 

ain, they dissolved themselves unanimously, and thus the 
last vestige of the king’s authority passed away. 

The delegates of Virginia, who on the same morning 
assembled in convention not less than one hundred and 
thirty in number, were a constituent and an executive 
assembly. They represented the oldest and the 
colony, whose institutions had been fashioned on the model 
recommended by Bacon, and whose inhabitants for nearly 
a hundred and seventy years had been eminently loyal, and 
had sustained the church of England as the establishment 
of the land. df 

Its people, having in their origin a perceptible but never 
an exclusive influence of the Cavaliers, had sprang mainly 
from adventurers, who were not fugitives for conscience” 
sake, or sufferers from persecution, or passionate partisans 
of monarchy. The population had been recruited by suc- 
cessive infusions of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians ; Huguenots, 
and the descendants of Huguenots; men who had been so 
attached to Cromwell or to the republic that they preferred 
to emigrate on the return of Charles I[,; Baptists and 
other dissenters; and in the valley of Virginia there was 
a yery large German population, Beside all these, there 
was the great body of the backwoodsmen, rovers from 
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‘Maryland and Pennsylvania, not caring much for the record 
of their lineage. 

The territory for which the convention was to act was 
not a limited oue like that of Sparta or Attica: beginning 
at the ocean, it comprised the great Bay of the Chesapeake, 
with its central and southern tributaries; the beautiful 
valleys on the head-springs of the Roanoke and along the 
whole course of the Shenandoah ; the country beyond the 
mountains, including the sonrces of the Monongahela and 
the Cumberland Rivers, and extending indefinitely to the 
‘Tennessee and beyond it. Nor that only; Virginia insisted 
that its jurisdiction stretched without bounds over all the 
country west and north-west of a line two hundred miles 
north of Old Point Comfort, not granted to others by royal 
charters; and there was no one to dispute a large part of 
this claim except the province of Quebec under an act of 
parliament which the continental congress had annulled, 
For all this wide expanse, rich in soil, precious minerals, 
healing springs, forests, convenient marts for foreign com- 
merce, the great pathways to the west, more fertile, more 
spacious than all Greece, Italy, and Great Britain, than any 
region for which it had ever been proposed to establish 
republican liberty, a constitution was to be framed. 

Tt has been discussed, whether the spirit that now 776, 
prevailed was derived from Cavaliers, and whether it ™ 
sprung from the inhabitants on tide-water or was due to 
those of the uplands; the answer is plain: the movement in 
Virginia proceeded from the heart of Virginia herself, and 
represented the magnanimity of her own people, It didnot 
spring, it could not spring, from sentiments generated by 
the by-gone loyalty to the Stuarts. The Ancient Dominion 
had with entire unanimity approved the change of dynasty 
of 1688; with equal unanimity, had, even more readily than 
the English, accepted the house of Hanover, and had been 
one of the most loyal parts of the empire of the Georges; 
the revolution was due to a keen sentiment of wrong and 
outrage, and was joined in with a oneness of spirit, which 

asked no questions about ancestry, or traditional affinities, 
oF religious creed, or nearness to the sea or to the moun- 
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tains, The story of the war commemorates the courage of 
the men of the interior; among the inexorable families,” 
Dunmore especially reported from the low country the Lees, 
and the whole family of Cary of Hampton, of whom even 
the sisters, married to a Fairfax and a Nicholas, cheered on 
their connections to unrelenting opposition. Virginia rose 
with as much unanimity as Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
and with a more commanding resolution. 

i. ‘The purpose for which the convention was assem- 
™*y bled appears from the words of the county of Buek- 
ingham to Charles Patterson and John Cubell, its delegates: 
* We instruct you to cause a total and final separation from 
Great Britain to take place as soon as possible; and a consti- 
tution to be established, with a full representation, and free 
and frequent élections. As America is the last country of 
the world which has contended for her liberty, so she may be 
the most free and happy; taking advantage of her situation 
and strength, and having the experience of all before to 
profit by, The supreme Being hath left it in our power to 
choose what government we please for our civil and relig- 
ious happiness: good government and the prosperity of 
mankind can alone be in the divine intention; we pray 
therefore that, under the superintending providence of the 
Ruler of the universe, a government may be established in 
America, the most free, happy, and permanent that human 
‘wisdom can contrive and the perfection of man maintain.” 

The county of Augusta represented the necessity of mak- 
ing the confederacy of the united colonies most perfect, 
independent, and lasting; and of framing an equal, free, 
and liberal government, that might beur the test of all 
future ages, A petition was sent from the inhabitants of 
Transylvania, declaring that they were anxious to conour 
with their brethren of the united colonies in every measure 
for the recovery of their rights and liberties. 

‘The inhabitants on the rivers Watauga and Holston set 
forth that “they were deeply impressed with a sense of the 
distresses of their American brethren, and would, when 
called upon, with their lives and fortunes, lend them every 
assistance in their power; that they begged to be consid- 
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ered as a part of the colony, and would readily embrace 
every opportunity of obeying any commands from the con- 
‘yention.” 

To that body were chosen more than one hundred ra, 
and thirty of the ablest and most weighty men of | ™%% 
Virginia. Among them were no rash enthasiasts for lib- 
erty; no lovers of revolution for the sake of change; no 
ambitions demagogues hoping for advancement by the over- 
throw of existing institutions; they were the choice of the 
freeholders of Virginia, and the majority were men of in- 
dependent fortune, or even opulence. It was afterwards 
remembered that of this grave assembly the members were 
for the most part men of large stature and robust frames, 
and that a very great proportion of them lived to exceeding 
old age. They were now to decide whether Virginia de- 
manded independence, and, if so, they were to establish a 
commonwealth; and, in making this decision, they moved 
Tike a pillar of fire in front of the whole country. 

‘When the delegates had assembled and appointed a clerk, 
Richard Bland recommended Edmund Pendleton to be 
chosen president, and was seconded by Archibald Cary; 
while Thomas Johnson of Louisa, and Bartholomew Dand- 
ridge, proposed Thomas Ludwell Lee. For a moment there 
‘was something like an array of parties, but it instantly sub- 
sided; Virginia showed her greatness by her moderation, 
and gave to the world new evidence that the revolution 
sprung from necessity, by placing in the chair Pendleton, 
the most cautious and conservative among her patriots. 
After his election, he wrote to a friend: “Of all others, I 
own I prefer the true English constitution, which consists 
of a proper combination of the principles of honor, virtue, 





‘The convention, after having been employed for some 
days on current business, resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole on the state of the colony; and on the fif- 
teenth Archibald Cury reported resolutions which had been 
drafted by Pendleton, offered by Nelson, and enforeed 
by Henry, They were then twice read at the clerk’s table, 
‘and, one hundred and twelve members being present, were 
‘YOu. ¥. uv 
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ences agreed to, The preamble « 
ief grievances; among others, that the king's 

es in the colony was training and employing slaves: 
their masters; and they say: “ We have no alternative | 
but an abject submission or a total separation;” therefore 
they went on to decree, “ that their delegates in 
‘be instructed to propose to that body to declare the united 
colonies free and independent states, absolved from all 
allegiance or dependence upon the crown or parliament of 
Great Britain; and that they give the assent of this colony 
to such declaration, and to measures for forming foreign 
alliances and a confederation of the colonies: provided that 
the power of forming government for, and the regulation 
of the internal concerns of, exch colony, be left to the rev 
spective colonial legislatures, 
a7, This resolation was received ont of doors with 
May chimes of bells and the noise of artillery; and the 
British flag, which had thus far kept its place on the state- 
house, was struck, to be raised no more, = 

In the following days, a committee of thirty-two was 
appointed to prepare a declaration of rights and a plan of 
government. Among the members were Archibald Cary; 
Patrick Henry, first of all in boldly maintaining the spirit 
of the resolution and in influence over the members from 
the upper counties; the aged Richard Bland; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, son of the attorney-general, who was then a 
in England ; Nichol: james Madison, the youthful delegate 
from Orange county; but the one who at that moment held 
most sway over the mind of the conyention was George 
Mason, the successor of Washington in the representation 
of Fairfax county. He was a devoted member of the church 
of England; and by his own account of himself, which is 
still preserved, “ though not born within the verge of the 
British isle, he bad been an Englishman in his principles, 
zealous assertor of the act of settlement, firmly attached to 
the royal family upon the throne, well affected to the king 
personally and to his government, in defence of which he 
would have shed the last drop of his blood; one who adored 
the wisdom and happiness of the British constitution, and 
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preferred it to any that then existed or had ever existed.” 
For ten years he claimed nothing for his countrymen be- 
yond the liberty and privileges of Englishmen, in the same 
degree as if they had still continued among their brethren 
‘in Great Britain ; but he said: “ The ancient poets, in their 
elegant manner of expression, have made a kind of being of 
Necessity, and tell us that the gods themselves are obliged 
to yield to hers” and he left the private life that he loved, 
to assist in the rescue of his country from the excesses of 
arbitrary power to which a seeming fatality had driven the 
British ministers. He was a good speaker and an able 
debater, the more eloquent now for being touched with 
sorrow; but his great strength lay in his sincerity, which 
made him wise and bold, modest and unchanging, while it 
overawed his hearers. He was severe, but his severity was 
humane, with no tinge of bitterness, though he had a scorn 
for every thing mean, cowardly, or low; and he 
always spoke out his convictions with frank direet- 7% 
ness. He had been troly loyal; on renouncing his 

King, he could stand justified to his own conscience only by 
an unselfish attachment to human freedom. 

On the twenty-seventh of May, Cary from the committee 
presented to the convention the declaration of rights, which 
Mason had drafted, Forthe next fortnight the great truths 
which it proclaimed, and which were to form the ground- 
work of American institutions, employed the thoughts of 
the convention, and during several successive days were the 
subject of solemn deliberation, One clause only received a 
material amendment. Mason had written that all shonld 
enjoy the fullest toleration in the exercise of religion. But 
toleration is the demand of the skeptic, who has no fixed 
belief, and only wishes to be let alone; a firm faith, which 
is too easily tempted to establish itself exclusively, can be 
content with nothing less than equality. A young man, 
then unknown to fame, of a bright hazel eye inclining to 
gray, small in stature, light in person, delicate in appear 
ance, looking like a pallid, sickly scholar among the robust 
‘men with whom he was associated, proposed an amendment. 
He was James Madison, the son of an Orange county 
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planter, bred in the school of Presbyterian dissenters under 
Witherspoon at Princeton, trained by his own studies, by 
meditative raral life in the Old Dominion, by an ingenu- 
ous indignation at the persecations of the Baptists, by the 
innate principles of right, to uphold the sanctity of religious 
freedom. He objected to the word “toleration,” because it 
implied an established religion, which endured dissent only 
4s a condescension; and, as the earnestness of his convic- 
tions overcame his modesty, he went on to demonstrate 
that “all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience.” His 
» motion, which did but state with better dialectics 
470. the very purpose which Mason wished to accomplish, 
obtained the suffrages of his colleagues. ‘This was 
tho first achievement of the wisest civilian of Virginia, 
The declaration, having then been fairly transeribed, was 
‘on the twelfth of June read a third time, and unanimously 
adopted by the representatives of the good people of Vir- 
ginia, assembled in full and free convention. 

‘These are the rights which they said do pertain to them 
and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment: “ All men are by nature equally free, and have inher- 
ent rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society; 
they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their pos 
terity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
means of acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing 
and obtaining happiness and safety. 

“ All power is vested in, and consequently derived from, 
the people ; magistrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. 

“Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the 
common benefit and security of the people, nation, or 
community ; and, whenever any government shall be found 
inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a majority of the 
community hath an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasi- 
ble right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such a manner ag 
shall be judged most conducive to the public weal. 

«Public services not being descendible, neither ought the 
offices of magistrate, legislator, or judge to be hereditary. 
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“The legislative and executive powers of the state 
should be separate and distinct from the judicative ; 

the members of the two first should, at fixed periods, 7%. 
return into that body from which they were origi- 

‘nally taken, and the vacancies be supplied by frequent, cer 
tain, and regular elections, 

“ Elections of members to serve as representatives of the 
people in assembly ought to be free; and all men, having 
sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with, and 
attachment to, the community, have the right of suffrage, 
‘and cannot be taxed or deprived of their property for pub- 
lio uses without their own consent or that of their represen- 
tative so elected, nor bound by any law to which they have 
not, in like manner, assented for the public good. 

“There ought to be no arbitrary power of suspending 
laws, no requirement of excessive bail, no granting of gen- 
eral warrants. 

“No man ought to be deprived of liberty, except by the 
law of the land or the judgment of his peers; and the an- 
cient trial by jury ought to be held sacred. 

_ “The freedom of the press is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of liberty, and can never be restrained but by despotic 
ments. 

“A wellregulated militia, composed of the body of the 
people, trained to arms, is the proper, natural, and safe 
defence of a free state; standing armies in time of peace 
should be avoided as dangerous to liberty ; and in all eases 
the military should be under strict subordination to the 
civil power. 

“The people have a right to uniform government; and 
therefore no government separate from or independent of 
the government of Virginia ought to be erected or estab- 
lished within the limits thereof. 

“No free government can be preserved but by a firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, 
and yirtue, and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. 

| 4 Religion can be directed only by reason and conviction, 
| not hy foree or violence; and, therefore, all men are equally 
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entitled to the free exercise of it, according to the dictates 
of conscience ; and it is the mutual duty of all to practise 
Christian forbearance, love, and charity towards each other.” 
Other colonies had framed bills of rights in reference to 
their relations with Britain; Virginia moved from charters 
and customs to primal principles ; from a narrow altercation 
about facts to the contemplation of immutable truth. She 
summoned the eternal laws of man’s being to protest against 
all tyranny, The English petition of right in 1688 was 
historic and retrospective; the Virginia declaration came 
out of the heart of nature, and announced governing princi- 
ples for all peoples in all future times. It was the voice of 
reason going forth to speak a new political world into 
37%. being, At the bar of humanity Virginia gave the * 
name and fame of her sons as hostages that her 
public life should show a likeness to the highest ideas of 
right and equal freedom among men. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
THE VIRGINIA PROPOSITION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
May, June, 1776. 


Wane Virginia communicated to her sister colonies her 
instruction to her delegates in congress to propose indepen- 
dence, Washington at New York freely and repeatedly de- 
livered his opinion: “A reconciliation with Great Britain 
is impracticable, and would be in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the true interest of America; when I first took 
the command of the army, I abhorred the idea of indepen- 
dence; but I am now fully convinced that nothing else will 
save us.” The preamble and the resolve of congress, adopted 
at Philadelphia on the same day with the Virginia instrue- 
tions at Williamsburg, were in themselves the act of a self- 
determining political body. The blow which proceeded 
from the general congress felled the proprietary authority in 
‘Pennsylvania and Maryland. Maryland, more happy 
than her neighbor, kept her ranks unbroken; for she 27% 
had intrasted the direction of the revolution to a con- 
vention whose decrees were received as indisputably the 
voice of her whole people. She had dispensed with oaths for 
the support of the government under the crown; but she 
resolved that it was not necessary to suppress totally the 
exercise of every kind of office derived from the king; and 
in her new instructions to her delegates in congress she 
mixed with her pledges of support to the common cause 
the lingering wish for a reunion with Great Britain, Mean- 
while, the governor was required to leave the province; 
and the only powers actually in being were the deputies in 
congress, the council of safety, and the convention. 

Jn Pennsylvania, the preamble, which was published on 
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the morning of the sixteenth, was cited by the popular 
party as a dissolution of the proprietary government, and a 
direction to institute a new one under the authority of the 
people. On the next day, which was kept as a national 
fast, George Duftield, the minister of the third Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia, with John Adams for a listener, 
drew a parallel between George III. and Pharaoh, and in- 
ferred that the same providence of God which had rescued 
the Israelites intended to free the Americans, On the 
twenty-fourth, a town-meeting of more than four thousand 
men was held in the state-house yard, to confront the 
instructions of the assembly against independence with the 
vote of the continental congress against “oaths of allegiance 
and the exercise of any kind of authority under the crown.” 
It was called to order by John Bayard, the chairman of the 
committee of inspection for the county of Philadelphia, a 
patriot of singular purity of character and disinterested- 
ness, personally brave, pensive, earnest, and devout; it 
selected for its president Daniel Roberdean; and it yoted 

unanimously, that the instructions withdrew the 
Hit, province from the happy union with the other colo- 

nies; that the present assembly was not elected for 
the purpose of forming a new government; and, with but 
one dissentient voice, it further voted, that the house of 
assembly, not having the authority of the people for that 
purpose, could not, without usurpation, proceed to form a 
new government, As a consequence, the committee of the 
city and liberties of Philadelphia was directed to summon 
a conference of the committees of every county in the 
province, to make arrangements for a constituent eonven- 
tion, which should be chosen by the people. 

‘Thus was prepared the fall of the proprietary charter 
of Pennsylvania. Any agreement which the governor 
would accept could be no better than a collusion, for by the 
very nature of his office and his interests he could not stand 
out against the British ministry, however much they might 
be in the wrong. The members of the assembly, by taking 
the oath or affirmation of allegiance, had plainly ineapaci- 
tated themselyes for reforming the government, Besides, 





‘the resolve in congress, which dispensed in all cases with 
‘that oath, was interpreted as conferring the rights of elec- 
tors on the Germans who had not yet been naturalized; so 
that the assembly appeared now to represent not the people, 
‘but a wrongfully limited governing class. 

‘It was unhappy for the colony that Dickinson and his 
friends refused to lead the popular movement for a conven- 
tion ; and at a later day he owned “ the National Council,” as 
he styled congress, “ to have been right.” His persistent op- 
position left the principle of independence in Pennsylvania 
to be established by a political party, springing spontane- 
ously from the ranks of the people, struggling against an 
‘active social influence, a numerous religious organization, 
and the traditional governing classes, and rending society 
by angry and long unreconcilable discord. 

_ The assembly stood adjourned to the twentieth; — sy70, 
on the morning of the twenty-second, a quorum ap-  ™"% 
peared, and, as a first concession to the continental congress, 
‘the newly elected members were not required to swear alle- 
giance to the king, The protest of the inhabitants of the 
city and liberties against their powers to carry the resolve 
‘of congress into execution was presented, read, and laid on 
the table; but no other notice was taken of it. The resolve 
itself was set aside by the appointment of a committee 
to ask of the continental congress an explanation of its 
purpose. The proposal to naturalize foreigners without re- 
quiring oaths of allegiance to the king was, in like manner, 
put to sleep bya reference to a committee, composed of 
those who had most earnestly contested the wishes of the 
Germans. ‘The assembly seemed to have no purpose, unless 
to gain time and wait. The constitution was the watchword 
of the conservative members, union that of the revolution- 
‘ists; and they condemned the conduct of the assembly as 
withdrawal from the union, One party represented old 
‘established interests, another saw no hope but from inde- 
pendence and a firm confederation; between these two 
‘stood Dickinson, whose central position was the hiding-place 
‘of the irresolute. 

On the twenty-third, an address, claiming to proceed 
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from the committee of inspection for county of Phila- 
delphia, and bearing the name of William Hamilton as 
chairman, asked the assembly to “adhere religiously to its 
instructions against independence, and to oppose altering 
the least part of their invaluable constitution.” The next 
day, the committee of inspection of the city of Philadelphia 
came together with Mackean as chairman, and addressed a 
memorial to the continental congress, setting forth that the 
assembly did not possess the confidence of the people, nor 
truly represent the province; that among its members were 
men who held offices under the crown of Great Britain, and 
who had been dragged into compliance with most of the 
recommendations of congress only from the fear of being 
superseded by a convention; that measures for assembling 
4 vonyention of the people had now been taken by men 
whose constituents were fighting men, determined to sup- 
port the union of the provinee with the other colonies at 





every hazard. 
ae. ‘The members of the assembly became uneasy: in 
ung 


the first days of June, no quorum appeared ; on the 
fifth, the proceedings of Virginia, disecting her delegates to 
propose independence, were read in the house. ~ No answer 
‘was returned; but a petition from Cumberland county, ask- 
ing that the instructions to the delegates of Pennsylvania 
might be withdrawn, was read a second time, and a commit- 
tee of scven was appointed to bring in new instructions. 
Of its members, among whom were Dickinson, Morris, 
Reed, Clymer, and one or two loyalists, all but Clymer were, 
for the present, opposed to independence. 

The instructions of Pennsylvania, which they reported 
on the sixth, conceded that the revolutionists were in the 
right; “that all hopes of a reconciliation, on reasonable 
terms, were extinguished ;” and nevertheless, with a full 
knowledge that the king would not yield, they expressed 
their ardent desire for an end of the civil war; while they 
expressly sanctioned a confederation, and “treaties with 
foreign kingdoms and states,” they neither advised nor for- 
bade a declaration of independence, trusting to * the ability, 
prudence, and integrity” of their delegates. Now the 
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‘opinion of the majority of those delegates was notorions } 
Dut to remove even a possibility of uncertainty, on the 
seventh of June, before the question on the new instructions 
‘was taken, Dickinson, in the assembly, made a speech, in 
which he pledged his word to the proprietary chief justice 
of the province, and to the whole house, that he and the 
majority of the delegates would continue to vote against 
independence. 

On that game day, and perhaps while Dickinson 177s, 
was speaking in the Pennsylvania assembly, Richard ™™* 
Henry Lee, in the name and with the authority of Virginia, 
proposed in congress ; “ That these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; that it 
is expedient forthwith to take the most effectual measures 
for forming foreign alliances; and that a plan of confedera- 
tion be prepared, and transmitted to the respective colonies 
for their consideration and approbation.” The resolutions 
were seconded by John Adams; and “the members were 
enjoined to uttend punctually the next day at ten o'clock, in 
order to take them into their consideration.” 

At nine in the morning of the eighth of June, the as 
sembly of Pennsylvania, after debate, adopted its new 
instructions, by a vote of thirty-one against twelve. The 
disingenuous measure proved the end of that body; once 
only did it again bring together a quorum of its members. 
The moderate and the timid, lending their aid to the pro- 
prietary party, had put themselves in the wrong both 
theoretically and practically; at once conceding the impos- 
sibility of reconciliation, and, by their indecision, entailing 
on Pennsylvania years of distraction and bitter strife. 

* Atten on the same day, congress took up Richard Henry 
Lee’s resolve, and the debate which ensued was the most 
copious and the most animated ever held on the subject. 
The argument on the part of its opponents was sustained 
by Robert Livingston of New York, by Wilson, Dickinson, 
and Edward Rutledge. They made no objection to a con- 
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federacy, and to sending a project of a treaty by proper 

persons to France; but they contended that  declae 
Ji% ration of independence would place America in the 

power of the British, with whom she was to nego- 
tiate; give her enemy notice to counteract her intentions 
before she had taken steps to carry them into execution; 
and expose her to ridicule in the eyes of foreign powers 
by prematurely attempting to bring them into an allianee. 
Edward Rutledge said privately, “that it required the 
impudence of a New Englander, for them in their dis 
jointed state to propose a treaty to a nation now at peace; 
that no renson could be assigned for pressing into this 
measure but the reason of every madman, a show of spirit.” 
Wilson avowed that the removal of the restriction on his 
vote by the Pennsylvania assembly on that morning did 
not change his view of his obligation to resist indepen- 
dence. On the other hand, Lee and Wythe of Virginia 
put forth all their strength to show that the people waited 
only for congress to lead the way; that they desired an 
immediate declaration of independence without which no 
European power could give shelter to their commerce or 
engage with them in a treaty of alliance. John Adams 
defended the proposed measures as objects of the most 
stupendous magnitude, in which the lives and liberties of 
millions yet unborn were intimately interested ;” as. the 
consummation “of a revolution, the most complete, unex- 
pected, and remarkable of any in the history of nations.” 
‘The voices of all New England and of Georgia were raised 
‘on the same side; and the discussion was kept up till seyen 
in the evening. A majority of the colonies, including 
North Carolina, appeared to be unaltorably fixed in fayor 
of an immediate declaration of independence; but the vote 
on the question was postponed till Monday. 

On the intervening day, Keith, the British minister at* 
the court of Vienna, chanced to obtain an audience of 
Joseph II. and afterwards of the empress Maria Theresa. 
‘The emperor referred to the proclamation which the joint 
sovereigns had issued, most strictly prohibiting all come 
merce between their subjects in the Low Countries and the 


. 
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rebel colonies in America, and went on to say: “I am very 
sorrysfor the difficulties which have arisen to distress the 
government ; the cause in which he is engaged is in 
fact the cause of all sovereigns, for they have a joint inter. 
est in the maintenance of a just subordination and obedi- 
ence to law, in all the monarchies which surround them ; 
see with pleasure the vigorous exertions of the national 
strength, which he is now employing to bring his rebellious 
subjects to a speedy submission, and I most sincerely 
wish success to those measures.” The empress queen, jij, 
in her tarn, expressed a very hearty desire for the 
restoration of obedience and tranquillity to every quarter 
of the British dominions. 

When the congress met on Monday, Edward Rutledge, 
withont much expectation of success, moved that the ques- 
tion should be postponed three weeks, while in the mean 
time the plan of a confederation and of treaties might be 
matured, The debate on his motion was kept up until 
seven in the evening ; when the desire of perfect unanimity, 
and the reasonableness of allowing the delegates of the cen- 
tral colonies to consult their constituents, induced seven 
colonies against five to assent to the delay, but with the 
further condition that, to prevent any loss of time, 4 com- 
mittee should in the mean while prepare a declaration in 
harmony with the proposed resolution. On the next day, 
Jefferson, John Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston were chosen by ballot for that office ; and it fell 
to Jefferson to write it, both because he represented Vir- 
ginia, from which the proposition had gone forth, and be- 
cause he had been elected by the largest number of votes. 

‘On the twelfth, the duty of digesting the form of a con- 
federation was assigned to one member from each colony; 
and, as if the subject had not been of transcendent impor- 
tance, their appointment was left to the presiding officer. 
Among those whom Hancock selected sre found the names 
of Samuel Adams, Dickinson, and Edward Rutledge ; it 
could have been wished that the two Adamses had changed 
places, though probably the result would at that time have 
‘been the same; no one man had done so much to bring 















sbout independence ss the elder Adams, but his skill in 
‘constructing governments, not his knowledge of thesprin- 
ciples of freedom, was less remarkable than that of 
37 his younger kinsman, In the committee, Dickinson, 
who, as an opponent of independence, could promote 
only a temporary constitution, assumed the task of drafting 
the great charter of union. 

‘The preparation of a plan of treaties with foreign powers 
‘was intrusted by ballot to Dickinson, Franklin, John Adams, 
Harrison, and Robert Morris; and between John Adams 
and Dickinson there was no difference of opinion, that the 
scheme to be proposed should be confined to commerce, 
without any grant of exclusive privileges, and withont any 
entanglement of a political connection or alliance. 

On the fourteenth, a board of war, of which Washington 
had explained the extreme necessity, was appointed, and 
John Adams was placed at its head. 

On the twenty-fourth, congress “resolved, that all persons 
abiding within any of the united colonies, and deriving pro 
tection from its laws, owe allegiance to the said laws, and 
‘are members of such colony ;” and it charged the guilt of 
treason upon “all members of any of the united colonies 
who should be adherent to the king of Great Britain, giving 
to him aid and comfort”? The fellow-subjects of one 


became fellow-lieges of one republic, ‘They all had one law 
of citizenship and one law of treason. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. 
Tae Twenty-£1cuTa or June, 1776. 


Tue peace of Charleston was undisturbed exeept by 
gathering rumors, that the English fleet and trans 
ports destined for its attack had arrived in Cape Fear 77% 
River. Its citizens, taking courage from the effi- 
ciency and wisdom with which the independent govern 
ment of the colony was administered, toiled continually in 
the trenches; and bands of negroes from the neighboring 
plantations were put upon the works. The bloom of the 
magnolia was yellowing, when, on the first day of June, 
expresses from Christ Church parish brought news to the 
president that a fleet of forty or fifty sail lay anchored about 
twenty miles to the north of Charleston bar. 

Rutledge ordered the alarm to be fired; and, while 
the townsmen were looking out for horses, carriages, or 
boats to remove"their wives and children, he hastened down 
the militia from the country by expresses, and in company 
with Armstrong visited all the fortifications, Barricades 
were thrown up across the principal streets; defences were 
raised at the points most likely to be selected for landing; 
lead, gleaned from the weights of church and dwelling- 
house windows, was cast into musket-balls; and a respecta- 
ble force of men was concentred at the capitol. 

‘The invaders of Sonth Carolina had come only upon the 
most positive assurances that the friends of the British gov- 
ernment in the province would rise at the bare appearance 
of a military force. Ata moment when instant action was 
essential to their success, they were perplexed by uncer- 
tainty of counsel between Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, the 
respective commanders of the army and the naval force. 
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On the seventh, when Clinton would have sent on shore a 
proclamation by a flag of truce, his boat was fired upon by 
an ignorant sentinel ; but the next day Moultrie cleared up 
the mistake through one of his officers, and received the 
proclamation, in which the British general declared the ex- 
istence of “a most unprovoked and wicked rebellion within 
South Carolina,” the “succession of crimes of its inhabi- 
tants,” the tyranny of its congress and committees, the 
error, thus far incorrigible, of an “infatuated and misguided 
multitude,” the duty of “proceeding forthwith against all 
bodies of men in arms, congresses, and committees, as open 
enemies of the state ;” but “from humanity” he consented 
“to forewarn the deluded people,” and to offer in his maj- 
esty’s name “ free pardon to such as should lay down their 
arms and submit to the laws.” Having done this, he con- 
sulted Cornwallis on the best means of gaining possession of 
Sullivan’s Island ; and both agreed that they could not more 
effectually co-operate with the intended movement of the 
fleet than by landing on Long Islnd, which was repre- 

sented to communicate with Sullivan's Island at low 
37. water by a ford, and with the main by a channel 

navigable for boats of draft. Clinton had had four 
days’ time to sound the ford; but he took the story of its 
depth on trust. 

On the morning of the ninth of June, Charles Lee, at 
tended by his aides-de-camp, and by Robert Howe of North 
Carolina, arrived at Haddrell’s Point. After examining its 
fortifications, he crossed over to Sullivan’s Island, where he 
found a good stock of powder; a fort, of which the front 
and one side were finished; and twelve hundred men en- 
camped in its rear in booths that were roofed with palmetto 
leaves. Within the fort, numerous mechanics and laborers 
were lifting and fitting heavy palmetto logs for: its walls. 
He had searce glanced at the work, when he declared that 
“he did not like that post: at all; it could not hold out half 
an hour, and there was no way to retreat;” it was but a 
“slaughter pen,” and the garrison would be sacrificed. On 
his way up to Charleston, Lee touched at James Island, 
where Gadaden had the command. 
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The battalions raised in South Carolina were not as yet 
placed upon the continental establishment; and, although 
bore the proportionate expense, the disposition 
of the force still remained under the direction of the presi- 
dent of the colony and its officers, This cireumstance be- 
came now of the greatest importance, To Armstrong no 
command whatever had been conced but Lee was the 
second officer in the American army; his military fame was 
at that time very grent; he had ordered battalions 
from North Carolina and Virginia; his presence was 378. 
a pledge of the sympathy of the continent; and on 
his arrival he was invested with the military command 
through an order from Rutledge. 

On that same day Clinton began his disembarkation, land- 
ing four or five hundred men on Long Island. It was 
therefore evident that the first attack was to be made not 
on the city, but its outpost; yet Lee proposed to Rutledge 
to withdraw from Sullivan's Island, without a blow. Had 
he acted in concert with the invaders, he could not haye 
more completely promoted their design. But Rutledge, 
‘interposing his authority, would not suffer it, and Lee did 
‘not venture to proceed alone; yet on the tenth his very 
first order to Moultrie, except one which was revoked as 
soon as issued, directed that officer to construct bridges for 
his retreat, and the order was repeated and enforced several 
times that day, and on almost every succeeding one. Hap- 
pily Moultrie’s courage was of that placid kind that could 
not be made anxious or uneasy ; he weighed carefully his 
danger and his resources; with quiet, imperturbable con- 
fidence, formed his plan for repelling the impending double 
‘attack of the enemy by sea and by land; and never so much 
as imagined that he could be driven from his post. 

‘On the tenth, while the continental congress was finishing 
‘the debate on independence, the “ Bristol,” whose guns had 
been previously taken out, came over the bar, attended by 
thirty or forty vessels, and anchored at about three miles 
from Fort Sullivan. In Charleston, from which this move- 
‘ment was distinctly visible, all was action; on the wharf, 

} warchouses of great value were thrown down to give room 
You. ¥. 18 
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for the fire of cannon and musketry from the lines along East 
Ba, 


intrenchments surrounded the town; the barricades, 
raised in the principal streets, were continued to the water 5 
and arrow-headed embankments were projected upon the 
landing-places. Negroes from the country took part in the 
labor; the hoe and the spade were in every citizen’s hands; 
all persons, without distinction, “labored with alacrity,” 
Neither sun nor rain interrupted their toil. 

On the eleventh, the two regiments from North Carolina 
arrived. That same day, Lee, being told that a bridge of 
retreat from Sullivan’s Island to Haddrell’s Point was im- 
possible, and not being permitted by Rutledge to direct the 
total evacuation of the island, ordered Moultrie immediately 
to send four hundred of his men over to the continent; 
in his postscript, he added: “Make up the detachinent to 
five hundred.” On the thirteenth, he writes: “ You will 
detach another hundred of men,” to strengthen the corps 
on the other side of the creek, But the spirit of South 
Carolina had sympathy with Moultrie, and mechanics and 
negro laborers were sent down to complete his fort; yet, 
hard as they toiled, it was not nearly finished before 
the action, On the twelfth, the wind blew so vio- 
lently that two ships which lay outside of the bar 
were obliged for safety to stand out to sea, and this assisted 
to postpone the attack. 

On the fifteenth, Lee stationed Armstrong at Haddrell’s 
Point; and the brave Pennsylvanian, as the superior officer, 
ever manifested for Moultrie a hearty friendship. On that 
same day, Sir Peter Parker gaye to the captains of his 
squadron his arrangement for taking the batteries on Sulli- 
yan's Island; and on the sixteenth he communicated it to 
Clinton, who did not know what to do, The dilatory con- 
duct of the British betrayed hesitation and unharmonious 
councils; and the Carolinians made such use of the conse 
quent delay that by the seventeenth they were in an exceed- 
ingly good state of preparation at every outpost and also 
in town. But Clinton intended only to occupy and garrie 
son Sullivan's Island, For that end, consulting with’ Corn- 
rallis, he completed the landing of all his men on Long 
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Island, 1 naked sand, where nothing grew except a few 
bushes, that harbored myrinds of mosquitoes, and where the 
‘troops suffered intensely from the burning sun, the want of 
good water, and the bad quality and insufficient supply of 
provisions, A trial of the ford was made: Clinton himself 
‘waded in up to his neek; so did others of his officers; and, 
‘on the day on which he succeeded in getting all his men on 
shore, he announced, through Vaughan to Sir Peter Parker, 
that no ford was to be found; that there remained a depth 
of seven feet of water at low tide; and that therefore the 
troops could not take the share they expected in the in- 
tended attack. His six full regiments, and companies enough 
from others to make up one more, a body of more than three 
thousand men, thoroughly provided with arms, artillery, and 
ammunition, had left the transports for a naked sand-bank, 
that was to them a prison. Compelled to propose some- 
thing, Clinton fixed on the twenty-third for the joint attack; 
‘Dut it was hindered on that day by an unfavorable wind. 

Tn the following night, Mublenberg’s regiment ar- yr, 
rived. On receiving Lee's orders, they had instantly 7" 
set off from Virginia and marched to Charleston, without 
tents, continually exposed to the weather. The companies 
‘were composed chiefly of Muhlenberg’s old German parish- 
ioners; and, of all the Virginia regiments, this was the most 
complete, the best armed, best clothed, and best equipped 
for immediate service. The Americans were now very 
strong. 

‘The confidence of Sir Peter Parker in an easy victory 
was unshaken. To make all sure, he exercised a body of 
marines and seamen in the art of entering forts through 
embrasures; intending first to silence Moultrie’s battery, 
then to land his practised detachment, and by their aid 
enter the fort. His presumption was justified by the judg- 
ment of Lee. That general, coming down to the island, 
took Moultrie aside and said; “Do you think you can 
maintain this post?” Moultrie answered: “Yes, I think I 
can.” Bat Lee had no faith in a spirited defence, fretted 
at Moultrie’s too easy disposition, and wished, up to the 
last moment, to remove him from the command. 
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On the twenty-fifth the squadron was increased by the 
arrival of the “Experiment,” a ship of sixty guns, which 
passed the bar on the twenty-sixth. Letters of eneourage- 
ment came also from Tonyn, then governor of East Florida, 
who was impatient for an attack on Georgia; he would 
have had a body of Indians raised on the back of South 
Carolina, and a body of royalists to “terrify and distract, 
so that the assault at Charleston would have struck an 
astonishing terror and affright.” He reported South Caro- 
lina to be in “a mutinous state that delighted him;” “the 
men would certainly rise on their officers; the battery on 
Sullivan’s Island would not discharge two rounds.” This 
opinion was spread through the fleet, and became the belief 
of every sailor on board. With or without Clinton's aid, 
the commodore was persuaded that his well-drilled seamen 
and marines could take and keep possession of the fort, till 
Clinton should “send as many troops as he might think 
proper, who might enter the fort in the same way.” 

One day, Captain Lempriére, the same who in the former 
year had, with daring enterprise, taken more than a hundred 
barrels of powder from a vessel at anchor off St. Augustine, 
was walking with Moultrie on the platform, and, looking at 
the British ships-of-war, all of which had already come over 
the bar, addressed him: “ Well, colonel, what do you think 
of it now?” “ We shall beat them,” said Moulwie. “The 
men-of-war,” rejoined the captain, “will knock your fort 
down in half an hour.” “Then,” said Moultrie, “ we will 
lie behind the rains, and prevent their men from landing” 

1170. On the morning of the twenty-eighth a gentle sea- 
June 2. breeze prognosticated the attack. Lee, from Charles 
ton, for the tenth or eleventh time, charged Moultrie to 
finish the bridge for his retreat, promised him re-enforee- 
ments, which were never sent, and still meditated removing 
him from his command; while Moultrie, whose faculties, 
under the outward show of indolent calm, were strained 
to their utmost tension, rode to visit his advanced guard 
‘on the east. Here the commander, William Thomson, of 
Orangeburg, of Irish descent, a native of Pennsylvania, but 
from childhood a citizen of South Carolina, a man of rare 
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worth in private life, brave and intelligent ns an officer, 
‘had, at the extreme point, posted fifty of the militia behind 
sand-hills and myrtle bushes. A few hundred yards in the 
rear, breastworks had been thrown up, which he guarded 
with three hundred riflemen of his own regiment from 
Orangeburg and its neighborhood, with two handred of 
Clark’s North Carolina regiment, two hundred more of the 
men of South Carolina under Horry, and the rae- 

coon company of riflemen. On his left, he was pro- y,17%. 
tected by a morass; on his right, by one eighteen 
pounder and one brass six pounder, which overlooked the 
spot where Clinton would wish to land. 

Seeing the enemy’s boats in motion on the beach of Long 
Island, and the men-of-war loosing their topsails, Moultrie 
hurried back to his fort. He ordered the long roll to beat, 
and officers and men to their posts. His whole number, 
including himself and officers, was four hundred and thirty- 
five ; of whom twenty-two were of the artillery, the rest of 
his own regiment ; men who were bound to each other, to 
their officers, and to him, by personal affection and confi- 
dence. Next to him in command was Isaac Motte; his 
‘major was the fearless and faultless Francis Marion, The 
fort was a square, with a bastion at each angle; built of 
palmetto logs, dovetailed and bolted together, and laid in 
parallel rows sixteen feet asunder, with sand filled in be- 
tween the rows. On the eastern and northern sides the 
palmetto wall was only seven feet high, but it was sur. 
mounted by thick plank, so as to be tenable against a seal- 
ing party; a traverse of sand extended from east to west. 
The southern and western curtains were finished with their 
platforms, on which cannon were mounted. The standard, 
‘Which was advanced to the south-cast bastion, displayed a 
flag of blue with a white crescent, on which was emblazoned 
Liserrr, The whole number of cannon in the fort, bas- 
tions, and the two cavaliers, was but thirty-one, of which 
no more than twenty-one could at the same time be brought 
into use ; of ammunition there were but twenty-eight rounds 
for twenty-six cannon. At Haddrell’s Point, across the 
bay, Armstrong had about fifteen hundred men. ‘The first 
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regular South Carolina regiment, under Christopher Gads- 
den, occupied Fort Johnson, which stood on the most 
northerly part of James Island, about three miles from 
Charleston, and within point-blank shot of the channel. 
The city was protected by more than two thousand men, 

Half an hour after nine in the morning, the commodore 
gave signal to Clinton that he should go on the attack, An 
hour later, the ships-of-war were under way. Gadsden, 
Cotesworth Pinckney, and the rest at Fort Johnson watched 
all their movements; in Charleston, the wharfs and water- 
side along the bay were crowded with troops under arms 
and lookers-on. Their adversary must be foiled, or their city 
may perish, their houses be sacked and burnt, and the say- 

ages on the frontier spring from their lurking-places. 
ai, No grievous oppressions weighed down the industry 

of South Carolina; she came forth to the struggle 
from generous sympathy; and now the battle is to be fought 
for her chief city and the province. 

The “Thanderbomb,” covered by the “ Friendship,” be- 
gan the action by throwing shells, which it continued till 
more than sixty were discharged; of these some burst in the 
air; one lighted on the magazine without doing injury ; the 
rest sunk in the morass, or were buried in the sand within 
the fort. At about a quarter to eleven, the “ Active,” of 
twenty-eight guns, disregarding four or five shots fired at 
her while under sail ; the “ Bristol,” with fifty guns, having 
on board Sir Peter Parker and Lord William Campbell, 
the governor; the “Experiment,” also of fifty guns; and 
the “Solebay,” of twenty-eight, — brought up within about 
three hundred and fifty yards of the fort, let go their 
anchors with springs upon their cables, and began a most 
furious cannonade, Every sailor expected that two broad- 
sides would end the strife; but the soft, fibrous, spongy 
wood of the palmetto withstood the rapid fire, and neither 
split, nor splintered, nor started ; and the parapet was high 
enough to protect the men on the platforms. When broad- 
sides from three or four of the men-of-war struck the logs 
at the same instant, the shock gave the merlons a tremor, 
but the pile remained uninjured. Moultrie had but one 
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tenth as many guns as were brought to bear on him, and 
‘was moreover obliged to stint the use of powder. His guns 
accordingly were fired very slowly, the officers taking aim, 
and waiting always for the smoke to clear away, that they 
might point with more precision. “Mind the commodore, 
mind the fifty-gun ships,” were the words that passed along 
the platform from officers and men, 

“Shall I send for more powder?” asked Moultrie of 
Motte. 

“To be sure,” said Motte. 

And Moultrie wrote to Lee: “I believe we shall want 
more powder. At the rate we go on, I think we shall; but 
you can see that. Pray send us more, if you think proper.” 

More vessels were seen coming up, and cannon were 
heard from the north-east. Clinton had promised support; 
not knowing what else to do, he directed the batteries on 
Long Island to open a cannonade ; and several shells 
‘were thown into Thomson’s intrenchments, doing no j,!77%,, 
damage beyond wounding one soldier. The firing 
was returned by Thomson with his one eighteen pounder; 
but, from the distance, with little effect. 

‘At twelve o'clock, the light infantry, grenadiers, and the 
fifteenth regiment embarked in boats, while floating bat- 
teries and armed eraft got under way to cover the landing; 
but the troops never so much as once attempted to land. 
‘The detachment had hardly left Long Island before it was 
ordered to disembark, for it was seen that “the landing 
was impracticable, and would have been the destruction of 
many brave men, without the least probability of success.” 
The American defences were so well constructed, the ap- 
proach so difficult, Thomson so vigilant, his men such skil- 
ful sharpshooters, that, had the British landed, they would 
have been cat to pieces. “It was impossible,” says Clinton, 
“to decide positively upon any plan ;” and he did nothing. 

An attack on Haddrell’s Point would have been still more 
desperate ; though the commodore, at Clinton’s request, sent 
three frigates to co-operate with him in that design, The 
people of Charleston, as they looked from the battery 
With senses quickened by the nearness of danger, beheld 
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the “Sphinx,” the “ Acteon,” and the “Syren,” each of 
twenty-eight guns, sailing as if to get between Huddrell’s 
Point and the fort, so as to enfilade the works, and, when 
the rebels should be driven from them, to cut off their re- 
treat. It was a moment of danger, for the fort on that side 
was unfinished; but the pilots, keeping too far to the south, 
ran all the three upon a bank of sand, known as the Lower 
Middle Ground. Seeing the frigates thus entangled, the 
beholders in the town were swayed alternately by fears and 
hopes; the armed inhabitants stood every one at his post, 

uncertain but that they might be called to imme- 
Fiq diate action, hardly daring to believe that Moultrie’s 

small and ill-furnished garrison could beat off the 
squadron, when behold! his flag disappears. Fearing that 
his colors had been struck, they prepared to meet the in- 
vaders at the water's edge, trusting in Providence, and 
preferring death to slavery. 

In the fort, William Jasper, a sergeant, perceived that 
the flag had been cut down by a ball from the enemy, and 
had fallen over the ramparts. “Colonel,” said he to Moul- 
trie, “don’t let us fight withont a fing.” 

“What can you do?” asked Moultrie; “the staff is 
broken off.” 

“Then,” said Jasper, “Tl fix it to a halberd, and place 
it on the merlon of the bastion next the enemy;” and leap- 
ing through an embrasure, and braving the thickest fire 
from the ship, he took up the flag, returned with it safely, 
and planted it, as he had promised, on the summit of the 
merlon, 

The sea gleamed with light; the almost vertical sun of 
midsummer glared from a cloudless sky; and the intense 
heat was increased by the blaze from the cannon on the plat- 
form. All of the garrison threw off their coats during the 
action, and some were nearly naked ; Moultrie and several 
of the officers smoked their pipes as they gaye their orders. 
They knew that their movements were observed from the 
house-tops of Charleston; by the veteran Armstrong, and 
the little army at Haddrell’s Point; by Gadsden at Fort 
Johnson, who was chafing with discontent at not being 
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himself in the centre of danger. Exposed to an incessant 
eannogade, which seemed sufficient to daunt the bravest 
voterans, they stuck to their guns with the greatest con- 
‘stan 


Tit by a ball which entered through an embrasure, Mac- 
daniel cried out to his brother soldiers: “I am dying, but 
don’t let the canse of liberty expire with me this day.” 
Jasper removed the mangled corpse from the sight of his 
comrades, and eried aloud: “Let us revenge that brave 
man’s death.” 
‘The slow, intermitted fire, which was skilfully di- are, 
reoted against the commodore and the brave searnen 7% 
‘on board the “Bristol,” shattered that ship, and carried 
wounds and death. Neyer had a British squadron “ experi- 
enced so rude an encounter.” Neither the tide nor the wind 
suffered them to retire. Once the springs on the cables of 
the “ Bristol” were swept away ; as she swung round with 
__ her stern towards the fort, she drew upon herself the fire of 
every gun that could be brought to bear upon her. The 
slaughter was dreadful; of all who in the beginning of the 
action were stationed on her quarter-deck, not one escaped 
being killed or wounded. For a moment, it is said, the 
commodore stood alone, an example of intrepidity and firm- 
ness, Morris, his captain, having the fore-arm shattered by 
a chain-shot, and also receiving a wound in the neck, was 
taken into the cockpit; but, after submitting to amputation, 
he insisted on being carried on the quarter-deck once more, 
where he resumed the command, and continued it till he 
was shot through the body, when, feeling dissolution near, 
he commended his family to the providence of God and the 
generosity of his country. Meantime, the eyes of the com- 
modore and of all on board his fleet were “frequently, and 
impatiently,” and vainly turned toward the arm; 
troops would but co-operate, he was sure of gaining the 
island; for at about one o'clock he believed that he had 
"silenced the guns of the rebels, and that the fort was on the 
point of being evacuated. * If this were so,” Clinton after- 


ward asked him, “why did you not take possession of the 
fort, with the seamen and marines whom you practised 
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for the purpose?” And Parker's rejoinder was, that he had 
no prospect of speedy support from Clinton. But the pause 
was owing to the scarcity of powder, of which the little 
that remained to Moultrie was reserved for the musketry, 
as a defence against an expected attack from the land 
forces. Lee should of himself have replenished his stock; 

Moultrie had seasonably requested it, but in the 
iit, heat of the action he received from Lee this answer: 

“Tf you should unfortunately expend your ammuni- 
tion without beating off the enemy or driving them on 
ground, spike your guns and retreat.” 

A little later, a better message came from Rutledge, now 
at Charleston ; “ I send you five hundred pounds of powder. 
You know our collection is not very great, Honor and 
victory to you and our worthy countrymen with you. Do 
not make too free with your cannon, Be cool and do mis- 
chief.” These five hundred pounds of powder, with two 
hundred pounds from a schooner lying at the back of the 
fort, were all the supplies that Moultrie received. At three 
in the afternoon, Lee, on a report from his aide-de-camp 
Byrd, sent Mublenberg’s Virginia riflemen to re-enforce 
Thomson. A little before five, Moultrie was able to renew 
his fire. At about five, the marines in the ships’ tops, see- 
ing a lieutenant with eight or ten men remove the heayy 
barricade from the gateway of the fort, thought that Moul- 
trie and his party were about to retreat; but the gateway 
was unbarred to receive a visit from Lee. The officers, 
half naked, and begrimed with the hot day’s work, respect- 
fully laid down their pipes as he drew near. The general 
himself pointed two or three guns, after which he said to 
Moultrie : “ Colonel, I see you are doing very well here, you 
have no occasion for me, I will go up to town again ;” and 
thus he left the fort. 

When at a few minutes past seven the sun went down 
in a blaze of light, the battle was still raging, though the 
British showed signs of weariness. The inhabitants of 
Charleston, whom the evening sea-breeze collected on the 
battery, could behold the flag of crescent liberty still proudly 
waving; and they continued gazing anxiously, till the short 
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2 great jot his smmunition being expended in a cannon- 
Se ccs ten hours, his people fatigued, the “ Bristol ” 
and the “ Experiment” made nearly wrecks, the tide of ebb 
almost done, with no prospect of help from the army 
and no possibility of his being of any 5,177. 
further service, Sir Peter Parker resolved to with- 
nine his ships slipped their eables, and 


n been defended and a province saved. 
eannonade of about ten hours, the firing 
ts of Charleston remained in suspense, 


ndred yards from the fort, The “Syren” 
and 80 too had the “Sphinx,” yet with the 
rs Some shots were exchanged, but the 


the fort boarded her while she was burning, 

ischarged two or three of her guns at the com- 

their three boats from her stores. In 

after they abandoned her, she blew up; 

the Carolinians, the pillar of smoke, as it 
took the form of the palmetto. 

had forty men killed and seventy-one 

William Campbell received a contusion 

after lingering two years, died from 

Parker was slightly injured. About 
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seventy balls went through his ship; her mizzenmast was 
80 much hart that it fell early the next morning; the main- 
mast was cut away abont fifteen feet below the hounds; 
and the broad pendant streamed from a jury-mast, lower 
than the foremast. She had suffered so much in hull, masts, 
and rigging that, but for the stillness of the sea, she must 
have gone down. On board the “Experiment,” twenty- 
three were killed and fifty-six wounded; Scott, her captain, 
lost his left arm, and was otherwise so severely wounded 
that his life was long despaired of; the ship was much 
damaged, her mizzen gaff was shot away. The loss of the 
British fleet, in killed and wounded, was two hundred and 
five. The royal governors of North Carolina and of South 
Carolina, as well as Clinton and Cornwallis, and seven regi- 
ments, were witnesses of the defeat. The commodore and 
the general long indulged in reciprocal criminations. Noth- 
ing remained for the army but to quit the sands of Long 
Island, yet three weeks more passed away before they 
embarked in transports for New York, under the single 
“convoy of the ‘Solebay’ frigate; the rest of the fleet 
being under the necessity of remaining still longer to refit.” 

The success of the Carolinians was due to the wisdom 
and adequateness of their preparations. It saved not a 
post, but the state, It kept seven regiments away from 
New York for two months; it gave security to Georgia, 
and three years’ peace to Carolina; it dispelled throughout 
the sonth the dread of British superiority; it drove the 
loyalists into obscurity. To the other colonies it was a 
message of brotherhood and union from South Carolina as 
a self-direoting republic, 

ime. On the morning of the twenty-ninth, Charleston 
gune2%. harbor was studded with sails, and alive with the 
voices of men, hastening to congratulate the victors. They 
crowded round their deliverers with transports of gratitude; 
they gazed admiringly on the uninjured walls of the fortress, 
the rninous marks of the enemy’s shot on every tree and 
hut in its neighborhood; they enjoyed the sight of the 
wreck of the “ Acteon,” of the discomfited men-of-war 
riding at anchor at two and a half miles’ distance; they 
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- langhed at the commodore’s broad pendant, scarcely visible 
on a jury main-topmast, while their own blue flag crowned 
the merlon. Letters of congratulation came down from 
Rutledge and from Gadsden; and Lee gave his witness 
that “no men ever did behave better, or ever could behave 
better.” 

‘On the afternoon of the thirtieth, Lee reviewed —yy7e. 
the garrison, and renewed to them the praise that 7% 
was their due. While they were thus drawn ont, the 
women of Charleston presented to the second regiment a 
pair of silken colors, one of blue, one of red, richly embroid- 
ered by their own hands; and Susanna Smith Elliott, a 
scion of one of the oldest families of the colony, who, being 
left an orphan, had been bred up by Rebecca Brewton 
Motte, stepped forth to the front of the intrepid band in 
matronal beauty, young and stately, light-haired, with eyes 
of mild expression, and a pleasant countenance; and, as she 
put the flags into the hands of Moultrie and Motte, she 
said in a low sweet voice: “Your gallant behavior in 
defence of liberty and your country entitles you to the 
highest honors; accept these two standards as a reward 
justly due to your regiment; and I make not the least 
doubt, under Heaven's protection, you will stand by them 
as long as they can wave in the air of liberty.” And the 
regiment, plighting the word which they were to keep 
sacredly at the cost of many of their lives; answered : “ The 
colors shall be honorably supported, and shall never be 
tarnished.” 

On the fourth of July, Rutledge came to visit the July. 

garrison. There stood Moultrie, there Motte, there 
Station, there Peter Horry, there William Jasper, and all 
the survivors of the battle. Rutledge was happy in having 
insisted on holding possession of the fort; happy in the 
consciousness of his unwavering reliance on Moultrie; 
happy in the glory that gathered round the first days of 
the new-born commonwealth; and when, in the name of 
South Carolina, he returned thanks to the defenders, his 
burning words adequately expressed the impassioned grati- 
tude of the people. To Jasper was offered a lieutenant’s 
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commission, which he modestly declined, accepting only a 
sword. 

South Carolina, by her president and the common yoiee, 
spontaneously decreed that the post on Sullivan’s Island 
should, for all future time, be known as Fort Moultrie ; her 
assembly crowned her victorious sons with applause. The 
tidings leaped from colony to colony on their way to the 
north, and the continental congress voted their thanks to 

Lee, Moultrie, Thomson, and the officers and men 
Jif, under their command. But, at the time of that 

vote, congress was no more the representative of 
dependent colonies; the vietory at Fort Moultrie was the 
bright morning star that harbingered American indepen- 
dence, 





CHAPTER LXVIL. 


THE RETREAT PROM CANADA, 
Janvuany—Jouuy, 1776. 


Tue death of Montgomery dispelled the illusion that 
hovered round the invasion of Canada. The soldiers 
whose time expired on the last day of December Jan, to 
insisted on their discharge; some went off without ™™ 
leaye, taking with them their arms; the rest were dejected, 
and anxious to be at home. There remained encamped 
near Quebec, rather than besieging it, about four hundred 
Americans and as many wavering Canadians. The force 
commanded by Carleton was twice as numerous as both, 
and was concentrated in the well-provisioned and strongly 
fortified town, Yet, in the face of disasters and a supe- 
rior enemy, Arnold preserved his fortitude. “I have no 
thought,” he said, “ of leaving this proud town until I enter 
it in triumph.” Montgomery had required an army of ten 
thousand men; Arnold declared that a less number would 
not suflice. 

The chief command devolved on Wooster, who was at 
Montreal; and he wrote in every direction for aid. To 
Warner and the Green Mountain Boys he sent word that 
they must come down as fast as parties could be collected, 
by fifties or even by tens; of Washington, who had no 
artillery for his own use, he asked not men only, but heavy 
cannon and mortars; to the president of congress and to 
Schuyler he said plainly: “ We shall want every thing,” 
men, heavy cannon, mortars, shot, shells, powder, and hard 
money. Bills of credit had no currency; “money,” h 
reiterated, “we must have, or give up every thing;” “if 
We are not immediately supplied with hard cash, we must 
starve, quit the country, or lay it under contrib Si a.” 

Wherever among the colonies the news spread of Mont 
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gomery’s fall, there was one general burst, of sorrow, and a 
burning desire to retrieve his defeat, Washington over- 
came his scruples about initiating measures, and, without 
waiting to consult congress, recommended to Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, each to raise and send 
forward a regiment on bebalf of the continent; and the 
three colonies eagerly met his call, for the annexation of 
Canada was then their passion. ‘The continental con- 
gitio gross specially eneouraged Western New Hampshire 
" to complete a regiment for the service; and ordered 
one regiment from Philadelphia, another from New Jersey, 
to march for the St. Lawrence without delay. These were 
to be soon followed by four or five more. 

In the first moments of the excitement, the sammons was 
obeyed ; citizens became soldiers, left the comforts of home 
with alacrity, and undertook a march of many hundred 
miles, to a country in that rigorous season almost uninhab- 
itable, through snow and over frozen lakes, without tents, 
or any shelter from the inclemency of the weather. Their 
unanimity, their zeal for liberty, their steady perseverance, 
called forth the most confident predictions of their success ; 
but reflection showed insurmountable obstacles, Since con- 
gress for eight months had not been able to furnish Wash- 
ington, who was encamped in the most thickly peopled part 
of the country, with the men, clothes, blankets, money, and 
powder required for the recovery of Boston, how could they 
hope to keep up the siege of Quebec ? 

To maintain a foothold in Canada, there was need, in the 
first place, of the good-will and confidence of its people. 
Montgomery had from his birth been familiar with Catho- 
lies ; but Wooster, a New England Calvinist from a country 
town in Connecticut, cradled in the hatred of poperyy irri- 
tated the jealousies of the Canadian clergy, who refused 
absolution to the friends of the Americans, and threatened 
them from the pulpit with eternal woe. Nor were his man- 
ners and frugal style of living suited to-win the Canadian 
nobility. But, without the support of their priests or their 
feudal superiors, the fickle and uncertain people could not 
be solidly organized. 
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Tt was in the next place necessary to send into Canada 
an army of ten thousand men, with trains of artillery for a 
siege, and a full military chest. But congress, in its dread 
of a standing force, had no troops at all except on short 
enlistments. Moreover, the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence 
were more easily used for transportation than the 
road by land from the colonies to Quebec, By the yi 
middle of March no more than fifteen hundred Amer- 
ieans had reached Montreal. The royalists in Canada began 
to cry victory, and were bolder than ever, 

The relations with the Indians became alarming; yet 
Schuyler dissuaded from any attempt at employing them; 
and congress voted not to suffer them to serve in its armies 
without the previous consent of the tribes in a national 
council, nor then withont its own express approval. Bat, 
to guard against dangers from the Five Nations, James 
Deane was sent with the returning deputations from the 
Oneidas and the seven tribes in Canada, On the journey 
they marched in Indian file, and at sunset eneamped in a 
grove of hemlocks, of which the boughs furnished beds. 
The council, in which the nations were much divided, began 
on the twenty-eighth of March with the usual ceremonies to 
wipe away tears, to cleanse from blood, to lighten the grief 
which choked speech, ‘The next day was given to ucts 
of condolence, when new trees, as they expressed it, were 
raised in the place of chiefs who had fallen, and their names 
published to the Six Nations. On the thirty-first, the con- 
federated tribes gave each other pledges to observe a strict 
neutrality in the present quarrel. Nothing amazed them 
more than the flight of the British from Boston. 

For four months Wooster remained the highest officer 
in Canada. All accounts ugree that he was “unfit, totally 
unfit,” for so important a station, which he had never 
sought, and which he desired to surrender to an officer of 
higher rank, Yet he did some things well; in the early 
part of his command, he arrested Campbell, the Indian 
agent of the British, and La Corne Saint-Luc, and sent them 
out of the province. He allowed each parish to choose 
its own officers, thus introducing the system of self-govern- 
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ment in towns. He intended to employ committees of 
safety and committees of correspondence, and thus lead the 
way to a Canadian convention, which might send delegates 
to the general congress. When a friend wished he might 
enter Quebec through its gates, “Not so, but over its 
walls,” was his reply; and they were not words of rodo- 
montade, for the aged man was brave. He was too old to 
unlearn his partiality for Connecticut, and sometimes paid 
his men in hard money, when those round Quebeo received 
only paper; and sometimes granted a furlough which oar 
ried pay, instead of a discharge. With Schuyler, who was 
far the more testy of the two, he had constant bickerings, 
which attracted the attention and divided the opinion of 
congress. : 
vm. On the first day of April, Wooster took command of 
Art. the troops round Quebee. The garrison laughed as 
they saw from the ramparts the general, now venerable from 
his years, and distinguished by his singularly large wig, 
walking solemnly along the walls, to. spy out their weak 
parts, Scattered round Quebec, on both sides of the river, 
and at great distances from each other, lay about two thoa- 
sand men; of whom not many more than half were able to 
do duty, How to supply them with food was a great diffi- 
culty. The insignificant batteries of three light guns and 
one howitzer on Point Levi; of twice that number of guns, 
two howitzers, and two small mortars on the heights of 
Abraham ; and of two guns at the Traverse, were harmless 
to the enemy ; the store of powder did not exceed three or 
four tons; of shot, ten or twelve; there were no engineers, 
and few artillerists; of the troops who had wintered in 
Canada, constituting more than half of the whole number, 
the time of service would expire on the fifteenth of April, 
when neither art, nor money, nor entreaty, would be able to 
prevail on them to remain. Liyingston’s regiment of about 
two hundred Canadians would be free on the same day, and 
very few of them would re-engage. Arnold, at his own 
solicitation, withdrew to Montreal. 

The regiments sent forward to Canada arrived at Albany 
in a very incomplete state, and were further thinned on the 
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march by sickness and desertion. The Canadians, who had’ 
confided in Montgomery and given him aid before Quebec, 
now only waited an opportunity to tise against the Ameri- 
cans, The country was outraged by the arbitrariness of 
‘the military occupation; the peasantry had been forced to 
fornish wood and other articles at less than the market 
price, or for promissory certificates; the clergy, neglected 
or ill used, were unanimously hostile; of the more culti- 
‘Yated classes, both French and English, seven eighths were 
willing to assist in driving back the invaders. The savages: 
kept aloof from the Americans, and it was feared would, 
éxrly in the spring, fall on their frontier. 

Alarmed by constant unfavorable reports, con- ie, 
gress, on the twentieth, urged Washington to hasten 4?" 
the departure of four battalions destined for Quebec, as “ 
‘week, a day, even an hour might prove decisive;” but on 
the twentieth and twenty-first, before receiving the letters, 
he had despatched them, under Thompson of Pennsylvania 
as brigadier. Two or three days later, the unsuccessful at 
tempt of the Canadians, near the end of March, under Beau- 
jen, to raise the blockade of Quebec, became known; and 
though Washington at that moment was in want of meny 
arms, and money, congress, giving way to its unchecked im- 
pulses, declared itself “ determined on the reduction of Qae- 
bee,” and, without even consulting the commander in chief, 
suddenly and peremptorily ordered him to detach six addi- 
tional battalions from his army for service in Canada, and 
further inquired of him if he could spare more. 

Late at night on the twenty-fifth, Washington received 
the order by express; his effective force on that day con- 
sisted of but eight thousand three hundred and one; and 
of this small force, poorly armed and worse clad, he de- 
tached six of his best battalions, containing more than three 
thousand men, at a time when the British ministry was 
directing against New York thirty thousand veteran troops. 
‘The command of the brigade was given to Sullivan; among 
its officers were Stark and Reed of New Hampshire, An- 
thony Wayne and Irvine of Pennsylvania, The troops 
were scantily provided for the march; some companies 
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had not a waistcoat among them all, and but one shirt toa 


man, 

Washington resigned himself to the ill-considered yotes 
of congress, and sent off his best troops to Canada at 
their word. “At the same time,” so he wrote to congress, 
“trusting New York and Hudson River to the handful 
of men remaining here is running too great a risk. The 
general officers now here think it absolutely necessary to 
increase the army at this place with at least ten thousand 
men.” 

Destitute of hard money, congress requested the New 
England states to collect as much of it as they could, and 
forward it to Schuyler. Having stripped Washington of 
ten battalions, or about half his effective force, they next 
ordered that provisions, powder, of which his stock was 
very low, and articles of clothing for ten thousand men, 
should follow, with all the hard money which the New Eng- 
land states could collect. They were resolved to maintain 

ten thonsand men on the St. Lawrence, leaving Wash- 
JES, ington very much to his own devices and to solicitae 

tions addressed to the colonies nearest him, at a time 
when it was the grand plan of the English to take possession 
of Hudson River. 

For Canadaa general was wanted not less than an army, 
Schuyler having refused the service, and Lee haying been 
transferred to the south, Putnam stood next in rank; but 
‘Thomas of Massachusetts, 2 man of superior ability and 
culture though of less experience, was raised to the rank of 
major-general, and ordered to Quebec, In the army with 
which he was to hold Canada, the small-pox raged ; Thomas 
had never been inoculated, and his journey to the camp 
was a journey to meet death unattended by glory. 

He was closely followed by Franklin, Chase, and Charles 
Carroll, whom congress had commissioned to promise a 
gnarantee of their estates to the clergy; to establish a free 
press; to allure the people of Canada by the prospect of a 
free trade with all nations; and to invite them to set up 
a government for themselves, and join the federal union. 
John Carroll, the brother of Charlés, a Jesuit, afterwards 
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archbishop of Baltimore, came also in the hope of moderat- 
ing the opposition of the Canadian clergy. ‘The commis. 
sioners discovered on their arrival a general apprehension 
that the Americans would be driven out of the province; 
so that without hard money, and without a large army, 
they could not ask the people to take part in continuing 
the war, 

Thomas arrived near Quebec on the first of May, iz. 
and employed the next three days in ascertaining ™*Y 
the condition of his command. He found one thousand 
nine hundred men, including officers. Of these, nine hun- 
dred were sick, chiefly with the small-pox; out of the 
remaining thousand, three hundred were soldiers whose 
enlistments had expired on the fifteenth of April, and who 
refused duty, or were very importunate to return home, 
This small army occupied several posts so distant from each 
other that not more than three hundred men could be 
rallied against any sudden attack. In all the magazines 
there remained but about one hundred and fifty pounds of 
powder and six days’ provisions, The French inhabitants 
were much disaffected, and supplies were obtained from 
them with difficulty. 

On the fifth, he called a council of war, who agreed 
unanimously to prepare for a retreat by removing the inva- 
lids immediately to Three Rivers, and embarking the can- 
non as soon as possible, The decision was made too late; 
that same evening ships arrived before Quebec. Early on 
‘the sixth, the “ Surprise” frigate, the “Isis,” and the sloop 
“Martin,” which had forced their way up the river when 
it was almost impracticable from ice, came into the basin, 
and landed their marines and that part of the twenty-ninth 
which they had on board ; and not far from noon, while the 
Americans were embarking their sick and their artillery, 
‘the garrison thus re-enforced about one thousand strong, in 
two divisions, formed in columns six deep, with a train of 
six cannon, made a sally out of St. John’s and St. Louis's 
gates, and attacked the American sentinels and main guard. 
Thomas attempted to bring his men under arms; but, un- 
able to collect more than two hundred and fifty on the 
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plains, he directed a retreat to Descbambault, forty-eight 
miles above Quebeo. The troops fled with precipitation, 
leaving their provisions, cannon, and fiye hundred muskets, 
and about two hundred of their sick, Of these, one half 
crept away from the hospitals as they could and fell into 
the hands of merciful men; the Canadian peasants nursed 
them with the kindness that their religion required; and 
Carleton, by proclamation, offered them proper eare in the 
general hospital, with leave to return home when their 
health should be restored. 

At Deschambault Thomas again held a council of war; 
and, by a vote of twelve to three, it was carried that the 
half-starved army should not attempt to make a stand below 

Sorel. The English who were in pursuit, less for- 
3%, bearing towards French insurgents than towards cole 

onists of the same stock with themselves, carried the 
torch in their hands, to burn the houses of those who had 
befriended the rebels. 

On the eighth the ship-of-war “ Niger” and three trans 
ports with the forty-seventh regiment from Halifax, on the 
tenth the * Triton” with more transports and troops, came 
in, and others continued to arrive. At the same time, Sir 
John Johnson stirred up an attack by regulars, Canadians, 
and Indians from the north-west. To guard agninst this 
new danger, Arnold stationed Bedel, of New Hampshire, 
with about four handred men and two cannon, at the nar 
row pass of the Cedars. This pass was but fifteen leagues 
above Montreal; and Thomas, at Sorel, was but as many 
leagues distant below. 

‘The American commissioners calmly looked at things as 
they were and gave clear advice. They observed that the 
inyaders had lost the affcetions of the Canadian people; 
that, for the want of hard money to support themselves 
with honor, they were distressed for provisions; that 
were incapable of exact discipline, because sent for short 
periods of service; that, always too few in numbers, they 
were wasted by the small.pox; and they wrote: * We 
report it as our unanimous opinion that it is better immedi- 
ately to withdraw the army from Canada, and fortify the 
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passes on the lakes.” They even wished that Sullivan's 
brigade might be stopped at Fort George. 

But the continental congress, which had summoned Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia for consultation on the defence of 
the middle colonies, reasoned differently on learning the 
retreat from Quebec, It considered the loss of Canada as 
exposing the frontiers of New York and New England not 
to Indians only, but to the ravages of the British ; it there 
fore enjoined Thomas to “display his military qualities, 
and aequire laurels.” Of bard money it sent forward all 
that was in its treasury, which was no more than sixteen 
hundred sixty-two pounds one shilling and threepence; and 
having vainly tried every method to collect more, and being 
still bent on supporting the expedition, it resolved to supply 
the troops in Canada with provisions and clothing 
from the other colonies. Its resolutions were unmean- jf): 
ing words; it had neither adequate means of trans- 
portation nor magazines; besides, the eampaign in Canada 
was decided before its votes were made known. 

The detachment from Detroit under Captain Forster, 
composed of forty of the eighth regiment, a hundred Cana- 
dians, and several hundred Indians from the north-west, 

d in sight of the Cedars. Bedel, commander of 
the fort, committing it to Major Butterfield, deserted under 
pretence of soliciting a re-enforeement. On his arrival at 
Montreal, Arnold, on the sixteenth, detached Major Henry 
Sherburne of Rhode Island with one hundred and forty 
men to relieve the fort; but, before he could make his way 
through the enemy to the Cedars, Butterfield on the nine- 
teenth, though he had two field-pieces and sufficient ammu- 
nition, and officers and men willing to defend the post, 
cowered under a drend of the Indians, and, after sustaining 
no other attack than from musketry, surrendered himself 
and his garrison prisoners at discretion. 

‘The next day, as Sherburne, ignorant of the surrender, 
came to the entrance of a wood which was about five miles 
from the fort, he was attacked in open ground by an enemy 
who fought under cover of trees, After a skirmish of an 
hour, the Americans were intercepted in their attempt at a 
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retreat, and more than a hundred of them were taken pris- 
oners. The savages, who lost in the battle a great warrior 
of the Seneca tribe, immediately stripped them almost 
naked, tomahawking or scalping the wounded men, in vio- 
lation of the terms of surrender, 

At the news of the double disnster, Arnold moved with 
about seven hundred men to recover the captives by force 5 
but as the British officer declared that a massacre of the 
prisoners, four hundred and seventy-four in number, would 
be the inevitable consequence of an attack, he consented to 
obtain the release of them all, except four captains who 
were retained as hostages, by promising the return of an 
‘equal number of British prisoners. The engagement led to 
mutual criminations; the justification of the breach of one 
treaty by the neglect of another. 

In this manner the British drew near Montreal from 
the west. From the lower side, news came that Thomas 
had been seized by the small-pox. But the commissioners 
would not suffer Wooster to resume the command. At the 
end of May, confusion prevailed in every department of the 
army. The troops lived from hand to mouth, often for 
days without meat, levying contributions of meal; the seat- 
tered army did not exceed four thousand men, three fourths 
of whom had never had the small-pox; many of the officers 
were incompetent. Yet congress yoted it necessary to 
Keep possession of the country, and to contest every foot of 
ground, especially on the St. Lawrence below the mouth of 
the Sorel. 
ie. In the helplessness of its zeal, on the first day of 
June. June, while Arnold's thoughts were bent on making 
a safe retreat, it resolved “that six thousand militia be 
employed to re-enforce the army in Canada, and to keep up 
the communication with that province;” and called w 
Massachusetts to make up half that number, Connecticut 
‘one quarter, New Hampshire and New York the rest, It 
also authorized the employment of Indians. 

On that same day, the first division of the Brunswick 
troops under Riedesel arrived with Burgoyne at Quebeo, 
and, with the regiments from Ireland and others, put into 
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the hands of Carleton an army of nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four effective men, well-disciplined, and 
abundantly provided with all the materials of war. The 
Americans were in imminent danger of being cut off and 
utterly destroyed. 

The death of Thomas, on the second, left the com- irq, 
mand to Sullivan. Arriving with his party at Sorel J®* 
on the fifth, he assumed it with the mistaken confidence and 
ostentation of inexperience. “In a few days,” said he, “I 
can reduce the army to order, and put a new face upon our 
affairs here.” A council of war resolved on an attempt 
against the enemy at Three Rivers; a party of about fifteen 
hundred, mostly Pennsylvanians, including the regiments 
of Saint-Clair, Wayne, and Iryine, was placed for that pur- 
pose under the command of Thompson. “I am deter- 
mined,” wrote Sullivan to Washington, “to hold the most 
important posts as long as one stone is left upon another.” 
At one o’clock in the morning of the seventh, Thompson 
and his party arrived at St. Clair’s station on the Nicolet; 
lay hid in the woods on its bank during the day; and in 
the evening crossed the St. Lawrence, intending a surprise 
on a party which was not supposed to exceed four hundred. 
But a Canadian peasant, as soon as they landed, hastened 
to inform General Frazer at Three Rivers of their approach 5 
and, moreover, twenty-five transports, laden with troops, 
had, by Carleton’s directions, been piloted past Quebec 
without stopping, and had arrived at Three Rivers just in 
time to take part in repelling the attack, A large force 
was promptly landed with field-pieces; and was disposed 
with a view to surround and take captive the whole body 
of assailants. The short darkness of that latitude was soon 
over; as day began to appear, the Americans, who were 
marching under the bank of the river, were eannonaded 
frgm the ships; undismayed, they took their way through a 
thickly wooded swamp, above their knees in mire and water ; 
and after a most wearisome struggle of four hours reached 
‘an open piece of low ground, where they endeavored to 
form. Wayne began the attack, and forced an advanced 
party to run; his companions then pressed forward in col- 





‘umn against the breastworks, which covered the ct 4 
of the enemy. They displayed undisputed gallantry, but, 
being outnumbered more than three to one, were 

to retire. To secure time for the retreat, Wayne and 
Allen, with about five officers and twenty men, sheltered 
by the dense forest, which hid the paucity of their num- 
bers, kept up a fire from the edge of the swamp for an hour 
longer, when they also were obliged to fly. Thompson and 
Irvine, who were separated from the rest of the party, were 
betrayed by the Canadians; about one hundred and fifty of 
the fugitives were taken prisoners; the main body, saved, 
as British officers asserted, by Carleton’s want of 

and his calling in the parties that guarded the fords of the 
‘Du Loup, wandered about that day and the following night, 
without food or refreshment except water, and worn 
out by watching and fatigue. On the ninth they found 
their boats, and returned to Sorel. The American 
Joss exceeded two hundred; Wayne's regiment, which began 
the attack, suffered the most. 

“I now think only of a glorious death, or a victory 
obtained against superior numbers,” wrote Sullivan, as he 
learned that the force intended for Canada was arrived, 
with Burgoyne at its head; and he would have remained 
at Sorel, The post was not defensible; the remains of the 
aumyyenicasped: there):did notveaoped: twa thouneataia 
hundred men; about a thousand more were at other sta- 
tions, but most of them under inoculation. Sickness, want 
of regular and sufficient food, the recent repulse, the three- 
fold superiority of the British in numbers, and their in- 
comparable superiority in appointments, made resistance 
impossible. Slow and cautious as were Carleton’s move 
ments, any farther delay would enable the British to ent 
off their retreat. A council of field officers was all but 
unanimous for quitting the ground; Arnold, Antill, and 
Hazen, who were not present, were of the same opinion, 

On the fourteenth, the fleet with the British forces was 
coming up the river under full sail; when an hour or a 
little more before their arrival, Sullivan broke up his eamp, 
tuking away with him every thing, even to a spade. 
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guard at Berthier retreated by land, leaving nine boats 
behind. 

‘At Chambly all the boats and baggage were brought over 
the rapids; except three heavy pieces of cannon. Arnold 
with his little gurrison of three hundred men remained at 
Montreal till the enemy were at twelve miles’ distance from 
him, and having, under instructions from Schuyler, seized 
such parcels of goods as could be serviceable, crossed eafely 
to La Prairie. All that was left of the invading army met 
on the seventeenth at St. John’s; one half of them being 
sick, almost all destitute of clothing, and having no provi- 
sions except salt pork and flour, On the eighteenth, the 
emaciated, half-naked men, broken in strength and in disoi- 
pline, too weak to have beaten off an assault, as pitiable a 
spectacle as could be seen, removed to Isle-aux-Noix, where 
Sullivan proposed to await express orders from Schuyler, 
They were languidly pursued by a column under the com- 
mand of Burgoyne, who excused his inactivity by pleading 
instructions from Carleton to hazard nothing till the column 
on his right should be able to co-operate with him. 

Meanwhile, congress had introduced a new element: of 
confusion. On the day on which Sullivan halted at Isle- 
aux-Noix, Gates, who enjoyed the friendship of John Adams 
and had been elected a major-general, was appointed to 
take command of the forces in Cansda, ‘The appointment 
could give Schuyler no umbrage, for he himself hud uni- 
formly refused to go into Canada; but no sooner had Gates 
reached Albany than the question arose, whether the com- 
mand would revert to Schuyler the moment the army 
should be found south of the Canada line. 

At Isle-nux-Noix the men fit for duty remained for eight 
days, till the invalids could be taken to Crown Point. The 
voyage was made in leaky boats which had no awnings; 80 
that the sick lay drenched in water and exposed to the sun. 
Their only food was raw pork and hard bread or unbaked 
flour. A physician who was an eye-witness said: “At the . 
sight of so much privation and distress, I wept till I 
had no more power to weep.” When, early in July, Jie. 
all the fragments of the army of Canada had reached 
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Crown Point, the scene of distress produced a momen- 
tary despair. Every thing about them, their clothes, their 
blankets, the air, the very ground they trod on, was in- 
fected with the pestilence. “I did not look into a tent or 
a hut,” says Trumbull, “in which I did not find either a 
dead or dying man.” Of about five thousand men, housed 

under tents, or rudely built sheds, or huts of brush, 
38, exposed to the damp air of the night, full half were 

invalids; more than thirty new graves were made 
every day. In a little more than two months, the northern 
army lost by desertion and death more than five thousand 
men. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII, 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED COLONIES DEMAND INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


June—Juiy, 1776. 


Aanenicax independence was not an act of sudden pas 
sion, nor the work of one man or one assembly. It 
had been discussed in every part of the country by j7% 
farmers and merchants, by mechanics and planters, 
by the fishermen along the coast and by the backwoodsmen 
of the west; in town-meetings and from the pulpit; at 
social gatherings and around the camp fires; in newspapers 
and in pamphlets; in county conventions and conferences 
of committees; in colonial congresses and assemblies. The 
decision was put off only to hear the voice of the people. 
Virginia having uttered her will, and communicated it to 
all her sister colonies, proceeded, as though independence 
had been proclaimed, to form her constitution. More coun- 
sellors waited on her assembly than they took notice of: 
they were nided in their deliberations by the teachings of 
the Inwgivers of Greece; by the line of magistrates who 
had framed the Roman code; by those who had written 
dest in English on government and public freedom; but 
most of all by the great example of the English constitution, 
which’ was an aristocratic republic with a permanent execa- 
tive. They passed by monarchy and hereditary aristocracy 
as unessential forms, and looked behind them for the self- 
subsistent elements of English liberty. 

‘The principles of the Virginia declaration of rights re- 
mained to her people as a perpetual possession, and a 
pledge of progress in more tranquil days; but for the 
moment internal reforms were postponed ; the elective fran- 
chise was not extended; nor was any thing done to abolish 
slavery beyond the prohibition of the slave-trade. The 
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king of England possessed the crown by birth and for life; 
the chief executive of Virginia owed his place to an elec- 
tion by the general assembly, and retained it for one year. 
The king was intrusted with a veto power, limited within 
Britain, extravagant and even, retrospective in the colonies 5 
the recollection that “by an inhuman use of his negative he 
had refused them permission to exclude negroes by law” 
misled the Virginians to withhold the veto power from the 
governor of their own choice. 

ve. ‘The governor, like the king, had at his side # 
Ju privy council; and, in the construction of this body 
of eight men, the desire for some permanent element of gov= 
ernment is conspicuous. Braxton, in the scheme whieh he 
forwarded from congress, wishing to come as near as possi« 
ble to the forms of monarchy, would have had the’ governor 
continue in authority during good behavior, the council of 
state hold their places for life. But Patrick Henry, Mason; 
and the other chief members of the convention, did nob 
share this dread of the power of the people; and nothing 
more was conceded than that no more than two of the eighb 
councillors should be triennially changed, so that the whole 
body was to be renewed only once in the course of twelve 
years. 'The governor with their advice had the appointment 
of militia officers and of justices of the peace; but the 
general assembly by joint ballot elected the treasurer, the 
judges, and the officers of the higher courts. ‘The general 
‘assembly, like the British parliament, consisted of two 
branches, an annual house of delegates and a senate of 
twenty-four members. The state was to be divided into 
twenty-four districts for the choice of senators, of whom 
one fourth were to be renewed each year. 

‘The convention recognised the territorial rights of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas, and the limit set by 
the peace of 1768; otherwise it claimed jurisdiction over 
all the region, granted by the second charter of King 
James I. The privilege of purchasing Indian titles. was 
reserved to the public; but, by resolves of the convention, 
a right of pre-emption was secured to actual settlers op 
unappropriated lands, 
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Tn framing the constitution, George Mason had a princi- 
pal part, aided by the active participation of Richard Henry 
Lee and of George Wythe; a form of government, sent by 
Jefferson, arrived too late ; but his draft of a preamble was 
adopted, and he was expected by Wythe to become the 
author of farther reform. The institutions of Virginia then 
established, like every thing else which is the work of man’s 
hands, were marked by imperfection; yet they called into 
being a republic, of which the ideal sovereignty, represent- 
ing the unity of all public functions, resided in the collec- 
tive people. The convention, having on the twenty-ninth 
of June unanimously adopted the constitution, at once 
transformed itself into a temporary general assembly, and 
made choice by ballot of a governor and a privy council. 
For governor the choice fell on Patrick Henry; and, 

‘on the first day of July. he, who had so lately been }17, 
the subject surrounded by fellow-subjects, became 

the chief magistrate of his fellow-citizens in the common- 
wealth which, he said, hnd just formed a system of governs 
ment wisely calculated to secure equal liberty,” and to take 
a principal part in 2 war “involving the lasting happiness 
of @ great proportion of the human species.” “If George 
TIL,” wrote Fox, “should for » moment compare himself 
to Patrick Henry, how humiliated he mast be.” 

On the fourteenth of June, Connecticut, urged by June. 
the invitation and example of Virginia, instructed 
its delegates in favor of independence, foreign alliances, 
dnd a permanent union of the colonies; but the plan of 
confederation was not to go into effect till it should receive 
the assent of the several legislatures. At the sume time, 
that Puritan commonwealth, which had in fact enjoyed a 
republican. governmient more than a hundred years, began 
to conduct its administration in its own name. 

On the same day and the next, the Delaware assembly, 
at the instance of Mackean, unanimously approved the reso- 
lution of congress of the fifteenth of May, overturned the 
proprietary government within her borders, substituted her 
own name on all occasions for that of the king, and gave to 
her delegates new instructions which left them at liberty 
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ment. 

On the fifteenth, the council and assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, in reply to a letter from Bartlett and Whipple, 
their delegates in congress, unanimously voted in favor of 
“ declaring the thirteen united colonies a free and indepen- 
dent state; and solemnly pleged their faith and honor to 
support the measure with their lives and fortunes.” 
ae, ‘In May, the assembly of Massachusetts advised the 
May. people in their town-meetings to instruct their repre- 
sentatives on the question of independence; and a very 
great majority of the towns, all that were heard from, 
declared for it unanimously. 

‘The choice of all New England was spontaneous and 
undoubted. Its extended line of sea-coast, winding round 
inlets and headlands, and rent with safe and convenient 
harbors, defied the menace of a blockade; and, except that 
Newport was coveted by the British as a shelter for their 
fleet, the ruggedness of its soil, and its comparatively com- 
pact population, gave it a sense of security against the 
return of the enemy. 

Far different was the position of New York, which was. 
the first of the large central colonies to mark out irrevoca- 
bly her line of conduct, Devoted to commerce, she yet pos- 
seased but one seaport on the main, and, if that great mart 
should fall into the hands of the British, she must, for 
the time, resign all maritime intercourse with the world. 
The danger was not vague and distant; it was close at 
hand, distinctly known, and inevitable. On the twenty- 
fourth of May, the vote of the continental congress, recom- 
mending the establishment of a new government, was 
referred to John Morin Scott, Haring, Remsen, Lewis, Jay, 
Cuyler, and Broome; three days later, Remsen reported 
from the committee that the right of creating civil govern- 
ment is, and ought to be, in the people, and that the old 
form of goverament was dissolved; uccordingly, on the 
thirty-first, resolutions were proposed by Scott, Jay, and 
Haring, ordering elections for deputies, with ample powers 
to institute a government which should continue in force 
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until a future peace with Great Britain. But early 

in June the New York congress had to pass upon 7% 
the Virginia proposition of independence. ‘This was 

the moment that showed the firmness and the purity of 
Jay; the darker the hour, the more ready he stood to 
cheer; the greater the danger, the more promptly he 
stepped forward to guide. He had insisted on the doubt- 
ful measure of a second petition to the king, with no latent 
weakness of purpose or cowardice of heart. The hope of 
obtaining redress was gone; he could now, with perfect 
peace of mind, give free scope to the earnestness of his 
convictions, Though it had been necessary for him to 
perish as a martyr, he could not and he would not swerve 
from his sense of duty. Believing that the provincial con- 
gress then in session had been vested with power to dissolve 
the connection with Great Britain, he held it necessary 
first to consult the people themselves. For this end, on the 
eleventh of June, the New York congress, on his motion, 
called upon the freeholders and electors of the colony to 
¢onfer on the deputies whom they were about to choose 
fall powers of administering government, framing a consti- 
tation, and deciding the great question of independence. 

In this manner the unanimity of New York was insured ; 
her decision remained no longer in doubt, though it could 
not be formally announced till after the election of its eon- 
yention. It was taken in the presence of extreme danger, 
against which there was no hope that adequate preparations 
would be made, Bands of savages hovered on the inland 
frontier of the province; the army of Canada was flying 
before disease and want and a vastly superior force; an 
irresistible fleet was approaching the harbor of its chief 
city; and a veteran army, computed by no one at less 
than thirty thousand mon, was almost in sight. The whole 
number of rank and file in Washington's army, present and 
fit for duty, was on the morning of the twelfth of June but 
six thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, with four hun- 
dred men in a continental regiment of artillery, and one 
single provincial company of artillery, raised through the 
zeal of Alexander Hamilton, who, though not yet twenty 
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years old, had after an examination been appointed its 
captain, Of the infantry, many were without arms; one 
regiment had only ninety-seven firelocks and seven bayo- 
nets, others were in nearly as bad a state, and no one was 
well equipped. In numbers the regiments from the east 
were deficient from twenty to fifty; and, few as the men 
were, the term of the enlistment of every one of them would 
arrive in a few months, Little had been done by congress 
to re-enforce Washington, except to pass votes ordering out 
large numbers of militia from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey, and still again more militia 
under the name of the flying camps of Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware, and Maryland ; and none of these were to be 
Beyond December. Congress had not yet authorized the 
employment of men for three years or for the war; nor did. 
it do so till near the end of June, when it was too late for 
any success in enlistments; the feeble army then under 
Washington's command was, by the conditions of its exist- 
ence, to melt away in the autumn and coming winter. 

Moreover, a secret plot was fostered by Tryon, who ever 
unserupulous and indefatigable, from on board the * Duchess 
of Gordon,” sought through the royalist mayor of the city 
of New York and others to prepare a hody of conspirators, 
“who should raise an insurrection in aid of Howe on his 
arrival, blow up the magazines, gain possession of the guns, 
and seize Washington and his principal officers. Some of 
the inferior agents were suspected of having intended to 
procure Washington's death. There were fall proofs that 
the plan against his army was prosecuted with the utmost 
diligence ; but it was discovered before it was matured. 
It is certain that two or three of his own guard were part- 
ners in the scheme of treachery; and one of them, after 
conviction before a court martial, was hanged. It was the 

first military exeoution of the revolution. ‘This dis 
Gi. covery of danger from secret foes made no change 
in the conduct of the commander in chief, who 

avowed that he placed his trust “in the protection of an all. 
wise and beneficent Being.” 

The new provincial congress of New Jersey, which came 
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76. 
fresh the people, with ample powers, and organized 
itself in the evening of the eleventh of June, was opened 
with prayer by Jon Witherspoon, an eloquent. Scottish 
of the same faith with John Knox; a man of great 
ability, learning, and liberality, ready to dash into pieces all 
images of false gods, Born near Edinburgh, trained up at 
its university, in 1768 he removed to Princeton, to become 
the successor of Jonathan Edwards, Davis, and Fin- 
ley, as president of its college. A combatant of  jije, 
and the narrow philosophy of the mate- 
rialists, he was deputed by Somerset county to take part in 
applying his noble theories to the construction of a civil 


government. 
The body of which he was a member was instructed to 


to decide the question of independence; and, lastly, to form 
and establish a constitution, They promptly resolved to 
re-enforce the army of New York with three thousand three 
hundred of the militia. William Franklin, the last royalist 
governor, still lingered at Perth Amboy; and, in the hope 
of dividing public opinion by the semblance of « regular 
constitutional government, he had, by proclamation, called 
4 meeting of the general assembly for the twentieth of June. 
The convention, on the fourteenth, voted that his procla- 
mation ought not to be heeded; the next day he was ar- 
rested; as he refused to give his parole, he was kept under 
guard till he could be removed to Connecticut, On the 
it was resolved, by a vote of fifty-four against 

@ government be formed for regulating the 

of the colony, pursuant to the recommenda- 

congress ;” and in that congress five 

lence were then elected to represent 

the constitution, drafted by a committee 

Presbyterian minister of Hanover, 

reported before independence had 

| provided for the contingency of a 

jis charter from the people was 
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to remain firm and inviolable. Its principles were: a legis: 
lative power intrusted to two separate houses; a governor 
annually chosen by the legislature, and possessing only 4 
easting vote in one branch of the legislature; judges to be 
appointed by the legislature for seven years and for five 
Years; the elective franchise to be exercised by all inhabi- 
tants of full age, who had been residents for twelve months, 
and possessed fifty pounds proclamation money. No Prot- 
estant could be denied any rights or franchises on account 
of his religious principles ; and to every person within 
~ Ji the colony were guaranteed the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
an immunity from all tithes or church rates, except in con- 
formity to his own engagements. 

On the eighteenth of Jane, the committees of Philadelphia 
and of the several counties of Pennsylvania met at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall in a provincial conference, The duty which they 
had to perform was imperative, and yet necessarily the 
occasion of a bitter domestic feud. The old proprietary 
government, in an existence of more than ninety years, bad 
won the admiration of the wise throughout the world by its 
respect for religious and civil liberty, had kept itself free 
from the suspicion of having instigated or approved the 
obnoxious measures of the British ministry, and had main- 
tained the attitude of a mediator between parliament and 
America. When the obstinacy of the king left no room for 
reconciliation, its career was run, and it came naturally to 
its end. Such of the members of the assembly as remained 
in their places confessed in a formal vote their “ despair” 
of again bringing together a quorum; and when, 
to the charter, they could only have kept their body alive 
by adjourning from day to day, they made an illegal ad- 
journment to a day nearly two months later than that 
appointed for the vote of congress on independence, leaving 
the measures of defence unattended to. The adjournment 
was an abdication; and the people prepared promptly and 
somewhat roughly to supersede the expiring system. Nor 
were the proposed changes restricted only to forms: a fierce 
demand broke out for an immediate extension of the right 
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of suffrage to those “whom,” it was held, “the resolve of 
congress had now rendered electors.” 

‘The provincial conference was necessarily composed of 
men who had hitherto not been concerned in the govern- 
ment; the old members of the assembly were most of them 
bound by their opinions, and ull of them by their oaths, to 
keep aloof; Franklin, who by never taking his place in that 
body had preserved his freedom, would not place himself 
glaringly in contrast with his colleagues, and stayed away 3 
while Reed, observing “that the province would be in the 
summer a great scene of party and contention,” withdrew 
to the army, in which Washington had “pressed him to 
accept the” vacant “office of adjutant-general.” 

On the eighteenth Thomas Mackean was chosen yr, 
president of the conference, On the nineteenth, one 7%" 
hundred and four members being present, the resolution of 
congress of the fifteenth of May was read twice, and after 
mature consideration was unanimously approved; the pres- 
ent government of the colony was condemned as incompe- 
tent; and a new one was ordered to be formed on the au- 
thority of the people only, Every other colony had shunned. 
the mixture of questions of internal reform with the question 
of the relation to Great Britain; but here a petition was read 
from Germans, praying that ull associators who were taxable 
might vote, In the election to the assembly, the possession 
of fifty pounds proclamation money had been required as the 
qualification of a voter, both in the city under its charter 
and in the counties, and the foreign born must further have 
been naturalized under a law which required an oath of 
allegiance to the British king; the conference reviving the 
simple provision of “the Great Law” of December, 1682, 
endowed every tax-payer with the right to vote for mem- 
bers of the constituent convention. So neither poverty nor 
place of birth any more disabled freemen; in Pennsylvania, 
liberty claimed for the builders of her house the rich and 
the poor, the German, the Scot, the Englishman, the Irish- 
aman, as well as the native. 

While in this manner the divisions arising from differ. 
ences in national origin and in wealth were thrown down, 
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the conference, at the instance of Christopher Marshall, who 
had been educated among the Friends, and had left the so- 
ciety, because he held it right to draw the sword in defence 
of civil liberty, resolved that the members elected to the 
2 convention should be required to declare their faith in God 
the Father, Christ his eternal Son, and the Holy Spirit, and 
in the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. For this he was 
much censured; but the pure-minded mystic would not pers 
ceive that he was justifying the exclusiveness of the Catho- 
lie and of the Anglican church. 
1776. It had not been the intention of the conference to 
a0. perform administrative sets; yet, to repair the griev- 
ous neglect of the assembly, they ordered a fiying camp of 
six thousand men to be called out, in conformity to the vote 
of the continental congress. 

One thing more remained: on the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth, on the report of a committee composed of 
Mackean, Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, and James Smith 
of York county, the conference, with perfect unanimity, all 
its members giving their voices one by one, pronounced, in 
behalf of themselves and their constituents, their willingness 
to concur in a vote of congress declaring the united colonies 
to be free and independent states; and a copy of their vote, 
having been signed at the table, was, by Mackean the presi- 
dent, delivered directly to congress, 

Far happier were the people of Maryland, for they acted 
with moderation and unanimity; their counsels sprung 
from a sense of right, and from sympathy with their sister 
colonies, especially Virginia, Chase, now the foremost civil- 
ian in Maryland, the ablest of their delegates in the conti- 
nental congress, a friend to law not less than to liberty, ever 
attracted towards the lovers of established government, had 
always, on the question of independence, kept ahead of men 
who otherwise agreed with him. Guided by his clear un- 
derstanding and vehement will, the patriots of all classes, 
the most eager and the laggard, joined hands. In May and 
the early part of June, the people, in county meetings, re 
nounced the hope of reconciliation ; listening to their voices, 
the committee of safety called a convention ; and that body, 
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assembling on the twenty-first of June, placed itself in the 
closest relations with its constituents. On the request of 
any one delegate, the yeas and nays might be taken and 
entered in its journal; its debates and proceedings were 
public, Its measures for calling its militia into active ser- 
yice were prompt and efficient. On the afternoon of the 
day on which Moultrie repelled the British squadron from 
Charleston, it concurred with Virginia on the subject of 
independence, a confederation, treaties with foreign powers, 
and the reservation of the internal government of each 
colony to its own people; and five days later, while 

the continental congress was still considering the Ji}, 
form of its declaration of independence, it directed 

the election of a new convention, to create a government 
by the authority of the people only. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE RESOLUTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Tue First AND SEconpD or JuLy, 1776. 


On the morning of the first of July, the day set apart for 
considering the resolution of independence, John 
aii’, Adams, confident as if the vote had been taken, in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven to make the new-born 
republic more glorious than any which had gone before. 
His heart melted with sorrow at the sufferings of the army 
that had been in Canada; he knew that England, having 
recovered that province, commanded the upper lakes and 
the Mississippi; that she had a free communication with 
all the tribes of Indians along the frontiers of all the eolo- 
nies, and would induce them by bloodshed and fire to drive 
in the inhabitants upon the middle settlements, at a time 
when the coasts might be ravaged by the British navy, and 
a single day might bring the army before New York. In- 
dependence could be obtained only by a great expense of 
life; but the greater the danger, the stronger was his de- 
termination; for a free constitution of civil government 
could not be purchased at too dear a rate. He called to 
mind the fixed rule of the Romans, never to send or receive 
ambassadors to treat of peace with their enemies while their 
affairs were in a disastrous situation; and he was cheered 
by the belief that his countrymen were of the same temper 
and principle. 

At the appointed hour, the members, probably on that 
day fifty in number, appeared in their places ; among them, 
the delegates lately chosen in New Jersey. The great 
oceasion had brought forth superior statesmen; men who 
joined the power of moderation to energy. After they had 
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all passed away, their longevity was remarked as a proof 
of their calm and temperate nature; full two thirds of the 
New England representatives lived beyond seventy years; 
some of them to be eighty or ninety. Every colony was 
found to be represented, and the delegates of all but one 
had received full power of action. Comprehensive instruc- 
tions, reaching the question of independence without ex- 
plicitly using the word, had been given by Massachusetts 
in January, by South Carolina in March, by Georgia on the 
fifth of April. North Carolina, in the words of Corneliug 
Harnett, on the twelfth of April, was the first to direct 
expressly its representatives in congress to concur in a 
declaration of independence. On the first of May, Massa- 
chusetts expunged the regal style from all public proceed- 
ings, and substituted the name of her “government and 
people;” on the fourth, Rhode Island more explicitly re- 
nounced allegiance, and made its delegates the representa- 
tives of an independent republic; Virginia on the fifteenth, 
the very day on which John Adams in congress carried his 
measure for instituting governments by the sole authority 
of the people, ordered her delegates at Philadelphia to pro- 
pose independence, and by a circular letter communicated 
her resolve to all her sister colonies. The movement of 
Virginia was seconded almost in her words by Connecticut 
on the fourteenth of June, New Hampshire on the fifteenth, 
New Jersey on the twenty-first, the conference of commit- 
tees of Pennsylvania on the twenty-fourth, Maryland on 
the twenty-eighth, Delaware on the twenty-second of March 
had still hoped for conciliation ; but on the fifteenth of June 
she instructed her delegates to concur in forming further 
compacts between the united colonies, concluding 
treaties with foreign powers, and adopting such other 479, 
measures as should be deemed necessary for promot- 
ing the liberty, safety, and interests of America. The vote 
of the eleventh of June showed the purpose of New York; 
but, under the accumulation of dangers, her statesmen waited 
a few days longer, that her voice for independence might 
have the full authority of her people. 

The business of the day began with reading various letters, 
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among others one from Washington, who returned the 
whole number of his men, present and fit for duty, includ- 
ing the one regiment of artillery, at seven thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-four. Of near fourteen hundred, the fire- 
locks were bad; more than eight hundred had none at all; 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, more ¢han 
half the whole number of infantry, had no bayonets. Of 
the militia who had been called for, only ahout a thousand 

had joined the camp; and with this force the gen- 
sug, eral was to defend extensive lines against an army, 

near at hand, of thirty thousand veterans, An ex- 
press from Lee made known that fifty-three ships, with 
Clinton, had arrived before Charleston, of which the safety 
was involved in doubt. 

‘A more cheering letter, which Chase had forwarded by 
express from Annapolis, brought the first news of the una- 
nimity of the Maryland convention, whose vote for inde- 
pendence was produced and read. 

The order of the day came next, and congress resolved 
itself “into a committee of the whole to take into considera. 
tion the resolution respecting independency.” For a few 
minutes, silence prevailed, In the absence of the mover of 
the resolution, the eyes of every one turned towards its 
seconder, John Adams; and the new members from New 
Jersey requested that the arguments used in former debates 
might be recapitulated. He had made no preparation for 
that morning; but for many months independence had 
been the chief object of his thoughts and his discourse, and 
the strongest arguments ranged themselves before his mind 
in their natural order. Of his sudden, impetuous, unpre- 
meditated speech, no minutes ever existed, and no report 
was made. It is only remembered that he set forth the jus 
tice’and the necessity, the seasonableness and the advantages 
of a separation from Great Britain; he dwelt on the neglect 
and insult with which their petitions had been treated by 
the king; and on the vindictive, spirit manifested in the 
employment of German troops whose arrival was hourly 
expected. He concluded by urging the present time as the 
most suitable for resolving on independence, inasmuch as it 
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had become the first wish and the last instruction of the 
communities they represented. 

Dickinson of Pennsylvania rose, not so much to reply as 
to justify himself before congress. He took pride in being 
the ardent assertor of freedom, and was conscious that his 
writings had won him a great name. Aceustomed to lead, 
he loved to be recognised as the guide, Now for the first 
time in his life his excessively sensitive nature was writhing 
under the agonies of wounded selflove. For one year he 
had been at variance with John Adams, and during all that 
time had till recently triumphed over him or kept him at 
bay ; congress had loved to employ his pen and to follow his 


* counsel ; ut last he had been baffled even in his own prov- 


ince, He had scen the proprietary government go to its 
long sleep in the house of its friends; he had seen a dele- 
gate from Delaware bring before congress from the Penn: 
sylvania conference instructions in favor of indepen- 
dence, which he did not mean to regard; and he had 515. 
prepared himself with the utmost care to vindicate 
his opinions, which he would have held it guilt to suppress. 
Tt is from the report made by himself that I abridge his 
elaborate discourse, using no words but his own: 

“T value the love of my country as I ought, but T value 
my country more, and I desire this illustrious assembly to 
witness the integrity, if not the policy, of my conduct. 
‘The first campaign will be decisive of the controversy, ‘The 
declaration will not strengthen us by one man, or by the 
least supply, while it may expose our soldiers to additional 
eruelties and outrages. Without some prelusory trials of 
our strength, we ought not to commit our country upon an 
alternative, where to recede would be infamy, and to per- 
sist might be destruction. 

“No instance is recollected of a people, without a battle 
fought or an ally gained, abrogating for ever their connec- 
tion with a warlike commercial empire. It might unite the 
different parties in Great Britain against asi and it might 
create disunion among ourselves. 

“With other powers it would rather injure than avail us. 
Foreign aid will not be obtained but by our actions in the 
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field, which are the only evidences of our union and vigor 
that will be respected. In the war between the united proy- 
inces and Spain, France and England assisted the provinces 
before they declared themselves independent; if it is the 
interest of any European kingdom to nid us, we shall be 
aided without such a declaration ; if it is not, we shall not 
be aided with it. Before such an irrevocable step shall 
be taken, we ought to know the disposition of the great 
powers, and how far they will permit any one or more of 
them to interfere. The ercetion of an independent empire 
on this continent is a phenomenon in the world; its effects 
‘will be immense, and may vibrate round the globe. How 


they may affect, or be supposed to affect, old establishments, » 


is not ascertained, It is singularly disrespectful to France 
to make the declaration before her sense is known, as we 
have sent an agent expressly to inquire whether such a 
declaration would be acceptable to her, and we have reason 
to believe he is now arrived at the court of Versailles. The 
measure ought to be delayed, till the common interests ehall 
in the best manner be consulted by common consent. Be- 
sides, the door to accommodation with Great Britain ought 
not to be shut, until we know what terms can be obtained 
from some competent power. Thus to break with her be- 
fore we have compacted with another is to make experi- 
ments on the lives and liberties of my countrymen, whieh 
I would sooner die than agree to make; at best, it is to 
throw us into the hands of some other power, and to lie at 
mercy, for we shall have passed the river that is never to be 
repassed, We ought to retain the declaration, and remain 
masters of our own fame and fate. We ought to inform 
that power that we are filled with a just detestation of our 
oppressors ; that we are determined to cast off for ever all 
subjection to them, to declare ourselves independent, 
dupa, 8nd to support that declaration with our lives and for 
tines, provided that power will approve the proceed- 
ing, acknowledge our independence, and enter into a treaty 
with us upon equitable and advantageous conditions, 
“ Other objections to the declaration at this time are sug- 
gested by our internal circumstances, The formation of 
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our governments, and an agreement upon the terms of our 
confederation, ought to precede the assumption of our 
station among sovereigns. A sovereignty composed jijy"i, 
of several distinct bodies of men, not subject to estab- 

lished constitutions, and not combined together by con- 
firmed articles of union, is such a sovereignty as has never 
appeared. These particulars would not be unobserved by 
foreign kingdoms and states, and they will wait for other 
proofs of political energy before they will treat us with the 
desired attention. 

“With respect to ourselves, the consideration is still 
more serious. The forming of our governments is a new 
and difficult work. When this is done, and the people per- 
ceive that they and their posterity are to live under well- 
regulated constitutions, they will be encouraged to look 
forward to independence, as completing the noble system 
of their political happiness. ‘The objects nearest to them 
are now enveloped in clouds, and those more distant appear 
confused; the relation one citizen is to bear to another, 
and the connection one state is to have with another, they 
do not, cannot, know. Mankind are naturally attached to 
plans of government that promise quiet and security. Gen« 
eral satisfaction with them, when formed, would indeed be a 
great point attained ; but persons of reflection will perhaps 
think it absolutely necessary that congress should institute 

_Some mode for preserving them from future discords. 

“The confederation ought to be settled before the dec- 
laration of independence. Foreigners will think it most 
regular; the weaker states will not be in so much danger 
of having disadvantageous terms imposed upon them by the 
stronger, If the declaration is first made, political neces- 
sities may urge on the acceptance of conditions, highly dis- 
agreeable to parts of the union, The present comparative 
¢ircumstances of the colonies are now tolerably well under- 
stood; but some have very extraordinary claims to territory, 
that, if admitted, as they might be ina future confederation, 
the terms of it not being yet adjusted, all idea of the pres- 
ent comparison between them would be confounded. Those 
whose boundaries are acknowledged would sink in pro- 
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portion to the elevation of their neighbors. Besides, the 
anlocated lands, not comprehended within acknowledged 
boundaries, are deemed 2 fund sufficient to defray a vast 
part, if not the whole, of the expenses of the war. These 
ought to be considered as the property of all, acquired by 
the arms of all. For these reasons the boundaries of the 
colonies ought to be fixed before the declaration, and their 
respective rights mutually guaranteed ; and the unlocated 
lands ought also, previous to that declaration, to be sol- 
emuly appropriated to the benefit of all; for it may be 
extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to obtain these 
decisions afterwards. Upon the whole, when things shall 
be thus deliberately rendered firm at home and favorable 
abroad, then let America, *Attollens humeris famam eb 
fata nepotum,’ bearing up her glory and the destiny of her 
descendants, advance with majestic steps and assume her 
station among the sovereigns of the world.” 

Wilson of Pennsylvania could no longer agree with his 
colleague. He had at an early day foreseen independence 
as the probable though not the intended result of the eon- 
test; he had uniformly declared in his place that he never 
would yote for it contrary to his instructions, nay, that he 
regarded it as something more than presumption to take 
astep of such importance without express instructions and 

authority, “For,” said he, “ought this act to be the 
3%; act of four or five individuals, or should it be the act 

of the people of Pennsylvania?” But now that their 
authority was communicated by the conference of commit- 
tees, he stood on very different ground, 

A little before the end of the debate rose Witherspoon, 
of New Jersey. In a short speech, he remarked that 
though he had not heard all the discussions in that body, 
yet he had not wanted ample sources of information, and 1 
that in his judgment the country was not only ripe for 
independence, but was in danger of becoming rotten for 
want of it, if its declaration were longer delayed. Others 
spoke ; among them probably Paca of Maryland, Mackean 
of Delaware, and undoubtedly Edward Rutledge of South 
Carolina ; but I have not met with any authentic record of 
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their remarks. Richard Henry Lee and Wythe were both 
‘on that day attendants on the Virginia convention in Wil- 
liamsburg. Before the vote was taken, the delegates from 
New York, of whom all but Alsop were personally ready 
to vote for independence and were confident of the adhe- 
sion of their constituents, read to the committee a letter 
which they had received from the provincial congress, 
explaining why their formal concurrence must, for a few: 
days longer, be withheld. The resolution for indepen- 
dence was then sustained by nine colonies, two thirds of 
the whole number; the vote of South Carolina, 
unanimonsly it would seem, was in the negatives jif%, 
so was that of Pennsylvania, by the vote of Dick- 
inson, Morris, Humphreys, and Willing, against Franklin, 
Morton, and Wilson; owing to the absence of Rodney, 
Delaware was divided, each member voting under the new 
instraction according to his former known opinion, Mackean 
for independence and Read against it. 

The committee rose, and Harrison reported the resolu- 
tion ; but at the request of Edward Rutledge, on behalf of 
South Carolina, the determination upon it was put off till 
the next day. 

A letter from Washington, of the twenty-ninth of June, 
was then read, from which it appeared that Howe and 
forty-five ships or more, laden with troops, had arrived at 
Sandy Hook, and that the whole fleet was expected in a 
day or two. “I am hopeful,” wrote the general, “that I 
shall get some re-enforcements before they are prepared to 
attack ; be that as it may, I shall make the best disposition 
I can of our troops.” Not all who were round him had 
firmness like his own; Reed, the new adjutant-general, 
quailed before the inequality of the British and American 
force, and thus on the fourth described the state of the 
American camp; “ With an army of force before, and a 
secret one behind, we stand on a point of land, with six 
thousand old troops, if a year’s service of about half can 
entitle them to the name, and about fifteen hundred new 
levies of this province, many disaffected and more doubt- 
ful; every man, from the general to the private, acquainted 
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with our true situation, is exceedingly discouraged ; had I 
known the true posture of affairs, no consideration would 
have tempted me to have taken an active part in this 
scene; and this sentiment is universal.” No one knew 
better than the commander in chief the exceedingly dis- 
couraging aspect of military affairs; but his serene and 
unfaltering courage in this hour was a support to congress. 
His letter was referred to the board of war, which they had 
recently established, and of which John Adams was the 
president ; the faculties of the members were too intensely 
strained by their enthusiasm to be much agitated by re- 
ports of danger, Especially John Adams, revolving the 
incidents of the day at its close, not disguising to his own 
mind the approaching conflict of which America could not 
ward off the calamities, not even flattering himself with 
haleyon days among the colonies after their separation from 
Great Britain, was content with what he had done; for 
freedom was in his eyes a counterbalance to poverty, dis- 
cord, and war. 

ame. On the second of July there were present in con- 
‘uly2. gress probably forty-nine members. Rodney had 
arrived from Delaware, and, joining Mackean, secured that 
colony. Dickinson and Morris stayed away, which enabled 
Franklin, Wilson, and Morton, of Pennsylvania, to out 
yote Willing and Humphreys. The South Carolina mem+ 
bers, still uncertain if Charleston had not fallen, for the 
sake of unanimity, came round; 80, though New York was 
still unable to vote, twelve colonies, with no dissenting 
one, resolved: “That these united colonies are, and of 
right onght to be, free and independent states; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

At the end of this great day, the mind of John Adams 
heaved like the ocean after a storm. “The greatest ques- 
tion,” he wrote, “ was decided which ever was debated in 
America, and a greater, perhaps, never was nor will be de- 
cided among men. When I look back to 1761, and run 
through the series of political events, the chain of causes 
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and effects, I am surprised at the suddenness as well as 
greatness of this revolution. Britain has been filled with 
folly, and America with wisdom, It is the will of Heaven 
that the two countries should be sundered for ever; it may 
be the will of Heaven that America shall suffer calamities 
still more wasting and distresses yet more dreadful. If this 
is to be the case, the furnace of affliction produces refine- 
ment in states as well as individuals; but I submit all my 
hopes and fears to an overruling Providence, in which, 
unfashionable as the faith may be, I firmly believe. 

“Had a declaration of independence been made seven 
months ago, we might before this hour have formed  alli- 
ances with foreign states; we should have mastered Quebec, 
and been in possession of Canada; but, on the other hand, 
the delay has many great advantages attending it. The 
hopes of reconciliation which were fondly enter- 
tained by multitudes of the honest and well-meaning, aay 
though weak and mistaken, have been gradually and 
at last totally extinguished. ‘Time has been given for the 
whole people maturely to consider the great question of 
independence, so that in every colony of the thirteen they 
have now adopted it as their own act. 

“But the day is passed. The second day of July, 1776, 
will be the most memorable epocha in the history of Amer- 
ica; to be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival, commemorated as the day of deliver- 
anee, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty, from 
one end of the continent to the other, from this time for- 
ward for evermore. 

“You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I 
am not. Iam well aware of the toil and blood and treas- 
ure that it will cost us to maintain this declaration, and 
support and defend these states; yet, through all the gloom, 
Lean see the rays of light and glory; that the end is worth 
all the means; that posterity will triumph in that day's 
transaction, even though we should rue it, which I trast 
in God we shall not.” 


vou. v. a 
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CHAPTER LXX, 
THE DECLARATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Jury 2-4, 1776. 


‘Tue resolution of congress changed the old thirteen Brit- 
ish colonies into free and independent states. It re- 
auiyz4, mained to set forth the reason for this act, and the 
principles which the new people would own as their 
guides. Of the committee appointed for that duty, Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia had received the largest number of 
votes, and was in that manner singled out to draft the con- 
fession of faith of the rising empire. He owed this distinc 
tion to respect for the colony which he represented, to the 
consummate ability of the state papers which he had already 
written, and to that general favor which follows merit, 
modesty, and a sweet disposition; but the quality which 
specially fitted him for the task was the sympathetic char- 
acter of his nature, by which he was able with instinctive 
perception to read the goul of the nation, and, having 
collected its best thoughts and noblest feelings, to give 
them out in clear and bold words, mixed with so little of 
himself, that his country, as it went along with him, found 
nothing but what it recognised as its own, No man of his 
century had more trust in the collective reason and con- 
science of his fellow-men, or better knew how to take their 
counsel ; and in return he came to be a ruler over the will 
ing in the world of opinion. Born to an independent for- 
tune, he had from his youth been an indefatigable student. 
“The glow of one warm thought was worth more to him 
than money.” Of a hopeful temperament and a tranquil, 
philosophic cast of mind, always temperate in his mode of 
life and decorous in his manners, he was a perfect master 


ee, 
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of his passions, He was of a delicate organization, and fond 
of elegance ; hts tastes were refined ; laborious in his appli- 
cation to business or the pursuit of knowledge, music, the 
most spiritual of all pleasures of the senses, was his favorite 
recreation; and he took a never-failing delight in the varied 
beauty of rural life, building himself a home in the loveliest 
region of his native state. He was a skilful horseman, and 
with elastic step would roam the mountains on foot. The 
range of his studies was very wide; he was not 

unfamiliar with the literature of Greece and Rome; oe. 
had an aptitude for mathematics and mechanics, and 

loved especially the natural sciences; scorning nothing but 
metaphysics. British governors and officials had introduced 
into Williamsburg the prevalent free-thinking of Englishmen 
of that century, and Jefferson had grown up in its atmos- 
phere; he was not only a hater of priestoraft and supersti- 
tion and bigotry and intolerance, he was thought to be 
indifferent to religion; yet his instincts all inclined him to 
trace every fact to a general law, and to put faith in ideal 
trath ; the world of the senses did not bound his aspira- 
tions, and he believed more than he himself was aware of. 
He was an idealist in his habits of thought and life, as 
indeed is every one who has an abiding and thorough con- 
fidence in the people; and he was kept so in spite of cir- 
cumstances by the irresistible bent of his character, He 
had great power in mastering details as well as in searching 
for general principles. His profession was that of the law, 
in which he was methodical, painstaking, and successful ; 
at the same time, he pursued it as a science, and was well 
read in the law of nature and of nations. Whatever he had 
to do, it was his custom to prepare himself for it carefully ; 
and in public life, when others were at fault, they often 
found that he had already hewed out the way; so that in 
couneil men willingly gave him the lead, which he never 
appeared to claim, and was always able to. undertake. But 
he rarely spoke in public, and was less fit to engage in the 
war of debate than calmly to sum up its conclusions. It 
was 4 beautiful trait in his character that he was free from 
envy; had he kept silence, there would have been wanting 
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to John Adams the best witness to his greatness as the 
ablest advocate and defender of independencé. A common 
object now riveted the two statesmen together in close 
bonds. I cannot find that at that period Jefferson had an 
enemy ; by the general consent of Virginia, he stood first 
among her civilians. Just thirty-three years old, married, 
and happy in his family, affluent, with a bright career be- 
fore him, he was no rash innovator by his character or his 
position; if his convictions drove him to demand indepen- 
dence, it was only because he could no longer live:with 
honor under the British “eonstitution, which he still ae- 
knowledged to be better than all that had preceded it.” 
His enunciation of general principles was fearless; “but he 
‘was no visionary devotee of abstract theories, which, like 
disembodied souls, eseape from every embrace; the nurs- 
ling of his country, the offspring of his time, he set about 
the work of a practical statesman, and his measures grew so 
naturally out of previous law and the facts of the past that 
they struck deep root and haye endured. 

am, From the fulness of his own mind, without con- 
vuly 24. sulting one single book, yet having in his memory the 
example of the Swiss and of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, Jefferson drafted the declaration, in which, 
after citing the primal principles of government, he pre 
sented the complaints of the United States against England 
in the three classes of the iniquitous use of the royal preroga- 
tive, the usurpation of legislative power over America by 
the king in parliament, and the measures for enforcing the 
pretended acts of legislation. He submitted the paper sepa- 
rately to Franklin and to John Adams, accepted from each 
of them one or two verbal, unimportant corrections, and on 
the twenty-eighth of June reported it to congress, which 
now on the second of July, immediately after adopting the 
resolution of independence, entered upon its consideration. 
During the remainder of that day, and the next two, the 
language, the statements, and the principles of the paper 
were closely scanned. 

In the indictment against George III, Jefferson had 
written : 
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“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
pergons of a distant people who never offended him, eapti- 
yating and carrying them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither, This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great Brit- 
ain. Determined to keep open a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain 
this exeerable commerce. And, that this assemblage of 
horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now 
exciting, those very people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people on whom he also obtruded them ; thus 
paying off former crimes committed against the liberties of 
one people with crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the lives of another.” 

‘These words expressed with precision what had ire, 
happened in Virginia; she, as well as other colonies, ¥*72+- 
had perseveringly attempted to repress the slave-trade; the 
king had perseveringly used his veto to protect it; the gov- 
ernor, clothed with the king’s authority, had invited slaves to 
rise against their masters ; but it could not be truly said that 
all the colonies had been always without blame in regard 
to the commerce, or that in America it had been exclusively 
the guilt of the king of Great Britain; and therefore the 
severe strictures on the use of the king’s negative, so Jeffer- 
son wrote for the guidance of history, “were disapproved 
by some southern gentlemen, whose reflections were not 
yet matured to the full abhorrence of that traffic; and the 
offensive expressions were immediately yielded. Congress 
had already manifested its own sentiments by the absolute 
prohibition of the slave-trade; and that prohibition was 
then respected in every one of the thirteen states, including 
South Carolina and Georgia, This is the occasion when the 
slaye-trade was first branded as a piracy, Many statesmen, 
among them Edmund Pendleton, president of the Virginia 
convention, always regretted that the passage had been 
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stricken out; and the earnestness of the denunciation lost 
its author no friends. 

All other changes and omissions in Jefferson’s paper 
were either insignificant or much for the better, rendering 
its language more terse, more dispassionate, and more ex- 
act; and in the evening of the fourth day of July, New 
York still abstaining from the vote, twelve states, without 
one negative, agreed to this * Declaration by the Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as 
sembled : 

176. “ When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
July. necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation, 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just Porat from the consent of the governed ; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation 
onsuch principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But, when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
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~ Sach has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and 


‘such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of the 
present king of Grent Britain is a history of repeated ij, 
injuries and usurpations, all haying, in direct object, 

the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world : 

“He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

“He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

“He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the'right of representation in the legislature; a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

“He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their 
publie records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
‘compliance with his measures. 

“He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

* He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative pow- 
ers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people 
at large for their exercise ; the state remaining, in the mean 
time, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without 
and convulsions within, 

“He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appro- 
priations of lands. 

“He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

“He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 
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“He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislature, 

“He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

“He has combined with others” [that is, with the lords 
and commons of Britain] “to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : For 
quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- 
tecting them by a mock trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders which they should commit cn the inhabitants of these 
states: For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
worl For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences; For abolishing the free system of English 

laws in a neighboring. province, establishing therein 
3%, an arbitrary government, and enlarging its bounda- 

ries, so as to render it at once an example and fit ine 
strument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 
colonies: For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our 
governments: For suspending our own legislatures, aud 
declaring themselves invested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. 

“He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

“He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

“ He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny already begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation, 

“ He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
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the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. 

“He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
ig an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

“In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 1776, 
tioned for redress, in the most humble terms; our re- JY * 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
‘A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may detine a tyrant is unfit to be the raler of a free people. 

“Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them, by the ties of our common kin- 
dred, to disavow these usurpations, which would ineyitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity, 
We must therefore acquiesce in the necessity which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
‘of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

“ We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in general congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT sTares; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all polit- 
ical connection between them and the state of Great Brit- 
ain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as Free 
and Independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude’ peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which Independent States 
may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, 








with a firm reliance on the protection of Divixe Prove 
DENCE, we mutually pledge to each other onr lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

‘This immortal state paper was “the genuine effusion of 
‘the soul of the country at that tite,” the revelation of its 
mind, when, in its youth, its enthusiasm, its sublime con- 
fronting of danger, it rose to the highest creative powers 
of which man is capable. The bill of rights which it 
promulgates is of rights that are older than human institu- 
tions, and spring from the eternal justice. Two political 
theories divided the world? one founded the common- 
wealth on the advantages of the state, the policy of expe- 
diency, the other on the immutable principles of morals; 
the new republic, as it took its place among the powers 
of the world, proclaimed its faith in the trath and reality 
and unchangeableness of freedom, virtue, and right. The 
heart of Jefferson in writing the declaration, and of con- 
gress in adopting it, beat for all humanity; the assertion 
of right was made for the entire world of mankind and all 
coming generations, without any exception whatever; for 
the proposition which admits of exceptions can never be 
self-evident. As it was put forth in the mame of the ascen- 
dent people of that time, it was sure to make the circuit 

of the world, passing everywhere through the des- 
jaye potic countries of Europe; and the astonished na- 
tions, as they read that all men are created equal, 
started out of their lethargy, like those who have been 
exiles from childhood, when they suddenly hear the dimly 
remembered accents of their mother tongue. 

In the next place, the declaration, avoiding specious and 
vague generalities, grounds itself with anxious care upon 
the past, and reconciles right and fact, Of universal prin- 
ciples, enough is repeated to prove that America chose for 
her own that system of politics which recognises the rale 
of eternal justice ; and independence is vindicated by the 
application of that rule to the grievous instructions, laws, 
and acts, proceeding from the king, in the exercise of his 
prerogative, or in concurrence with the lords and commons 
of Great Britain. The colonies professed to drive back 
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innovations ; and not, with roving zeal, to overturn all tra- 
ditional inequalities ; they were no rebels against the past, 
of which they knew the present to be the child; with all the 
glad anticipations of greatness that broke forth from the pro- 
phetic soul of the youthfal nation, they took their point of 
departure from the world as it was, They did not even 
declare against monarchy itself; they sought no general 
overthrow of all kings, no universal system of republics; 
nor did they cherish in their hearts a lurking hatred against 
princes. Till within a few years or months, loyalty to 
the honse of Hanover had betn to them another name for 
the love of civil and religious liberty; the British constitu- 
tion, the best system that had ever been devised for the 
security of liberty and property by a representative govern- 
ment. Neither Franklin, nor Washington, nor John 

Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Jay, had ever expressed a ji, 
preference for a republic. The voices that rose for 

independence spoke also for alliances with kings. ‘The sov- 
ereignty of George IIT. was renounced, not because he was 
a king, but because he was deemed to be “a tyrant.” 

The insurgents, as they took up self-government, mani- 
fested no impatience at the recollection of having been 
ruled by a royal line, no eagerness to blot out memorials of 
their former state; they sent forth no Hugh Peter to recom- 
mend to the mother country the abolition of monarchy, 
which no one seems to have proposed or to have wished; in 
the moment of revolution in America, they did not counsel 
the English to undertake a revolution, The republic was 
to America a godsend ; it came, though unsought, because 
society contained the elements of no other organization. 
Here, and, in that century, here only, was a people, which, 
by its education and large and long experience, was pre- 
pared to act as the depositary and carrier of all political 
power. America developed her choice from within herself; 
and therefore it is that, conscious of following an inner law, 
she never made herself a propagandist of her system, where 
the conditions of success were wanting. 

Finally, the declaration was not only the announcement 
of the birth of a people, but the establishment of a national 
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government; a most imperfect one, it is trae, but still « 
government, in conformity with the limited constituent 
powers which each colony had conferred upon its delegates 
in congress. The war was no longer a civil war; Britain 
was become to the United States a foreigu-vountry. Every 
former subject of the British king in the thirteen colonies 
now owed primary allegiance to the dynasty of the people, 
and became a citizen of the new republic; except in this, 
every thing remained as before; every man retained his 
rights ; the colonies did not dissolve into a state of nature; 
nor did the new people undertake a social revolution. The 
management of the internal police and government was 
carefully reserved to the separate states, which could, each 
for itself, enter upon the career of domestic reforms, But 

the states which were henceforth independent of 
suya, Britain were not independent of one another; the 

United States of America, presenting themselves to 
mankind as one people, assumed powers over war, peace, 
foreign alliances, and commerce. 

‘The declaration was not signed by the members of con- 
gress on the day on which it was agreed to, but it was duly 
authenticated by the president and secretary, and published 
to the world. The nation, when it made the choice of its 
great anniversary, selected not the day of the resolution 
of independence, when it closed the past, but that of the 
declaration of the principles on which it opened its new 


career. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES. 


Juny, 1776. 


Tur American Declaration of Independence was the be- 
\ ginning of new ages. Though it had been invited, 
y expected, and prepared for, its adoption changed 7% 
the contest from a war for the redress of grievances 
to an effort at the creation of a self-governing common- 
wealth. Tt disembarrassed the people of the United States 
from the legal fiction of owning a king against whom they 
were in arms, brushed away for ever the illusion of a recon- 
cilement to the dominion of Britain, and for the first time 
set before them a well-defined, single, and inspiring pur 
pose. As the youthful nation took its seat among the 
powers of the earth, hope whispered the assurance of un- 
heard of success in the pursuit of publie happiness through 
faith in the rights of man. 

Before receiving the declaration, the convention of Mary- 
land, on the sixth of July, yielded to “the dire necessity ” 
of renouncing a king who had violated his compact, and 
“conjured every virtuous citizen to join cordially in main« 
taining the freedom of Maryland and her sister colonies,” 

Two days later, the committee of safety and that of in- 
spection at Philadelphia marched in procession to the state- 
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house, where the declaration was read to the battalions of 

volunteers and a concourse of the inhabitants of the 
juy, city and county; after which, the emblems of Toyalty 

were taken down from the halls where justice had 
hitherto been administered in the king’s name, and were 
burnt amidst the acclamations of the crowd, while merry 
chimes from the churches and peals from the state-house 
bell proclaimed liberty throughout the land. 

‘The ravages of immediate war that overhung New Jer 
sey were distinctly foreseen by her statesmen, who dared 
not trust “ that their numbers, union, or valor, or any thing 
short of the almighty power of God could save them” but 
‘the congress of that state, in presence of the committee of 
safety, the militia under arms, and a grest assembly of the 
people, having faith in “an interposing Providence,” and 
an inward witness to the vitality of their political princi 
ples, published simultaneously at Trenton the declaration 
of independence and their own new constitution. 

On the morning of the ninth, the newly elected conven- 
tion of New York, invested with full powers from the 
ple, assembled at White Plains, chose as president Nathaniel 
‘Woodhull of Suffolk county, a man of courage and discrimi- 
nating mind, and listened to the reading of the declaration 
of independence, In the afternoon they met again, thirty- 
eight in number, among whom were Woodhull, Jay, Van 
Cortlandt, Lewis Morris, Gouvernenr Morris, Gansevoort, 
Sloss Hobart, the Presbyterian minister Keteltas, and other 
representatives of the Dutch, English, and Huguenot ele 
ments of the state. The British were concentrating their 
strength near that one colony alone, so as to invade it from 
Lake Champlain and from the séa, Already a numerous 
and well-appointed British foree lay encamped on Staten 
Island, and, with the undisputed command of the water, 
menaced the city of New York; the militia of Staren 
Island, to the number of four hundred, had sworn allegiance 
to the king; Long Island must yield; the royalists were 
confident that the army of Howe might penetrate the in- 
terior, get the main body of the American levies between 
them and the sea, form a junction with the British troops 
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which were expected from Canada, and before the end of the 
year crush the state into subjection. There was no chance 
of ultimate success for the inhabitants of New York but 
throngh years of sorrow, during which they were sure to 
be impoverished, and on every part of their territory to 
meet death from regular troops and partisans and savages. 
if resistance to the end should be chosen, Lewis Morris 
must abandon his fine estate to the unsparing ravages of 
the enemy; Woodhull, whose days were numbered, could 
not hope to save his constituents from immediate subjec- 
tion; Jay must prepare to see his aged father and mother 
driven from their home at Rye, and, with the sensitiveness 
and infirmities of age, pine away and die as wanderers; the 
men from Tryon county, which then included all the west- 
ern part of the state, knew that their vote would let loose 
the Indian with his sealping-knife along their border. But 
they all wisely trusted in the unconquerable spirit of those 
by whom they had been elected. The leading part fell to 
Jay. On his report, the convention with one voice, while 
they lamented the cruel necessity for “independence, ap- 
proved it, and joined in supporting it at the risk of their 
lives and fortunes.” They directed it to be published with 
the beat of drum at White Plains, and in every district of 
the state; empowered their delegates in congress to act for 
the happiness and the welfare of the United States 

of America; and named themselves the representa J770. 
tives of the people of the state of New York. By 

this decree the union of the old thirteen colonies was con- 
summated ; and New York, long with the cup of misery at 
her lips, ever remained true to her pledge, 

Tn announcing independence to the generals and the 
divisions of the continental army at distant posts, the com- 
mander in chief attributed to necessity and the repetition 
of insufferable injuries the dissolution of the connection 
with Great Britain ; at the same time, he asserted the per- 
petual claim of the colonists to “the privileges of nature” 
‘and “the rights of humanity.” The declaration was read 
on the ninth to every brigade in New York city, and re- 
ceived with the most hearty approbation. In the evening, 

You. v. 22 
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a mob, composed in part of soldiers, threw down the eqnes- 
trian statue of George IIT. which stood in the Bowling 
Green, and the lead of which it was formed was cut in 
pieces to be run into bullets. The riot offended Washing- 
ton, and was rebuked in general orders. 

ima On the same day which saw New York join the 
waly: union, the royal governor of Virginia left his moorage 
near Gwynn’s Island, where he had lingered from the twenty- 
fourth of May in the constant hope of relief. Neglected by 
the troops which had passed by him for the Carolinas, his 
last resource was in the negroes whom he had enlisted ; and, 
of these, five hundred, or about one half of the whole num- 
ber, had perished from the small-pox and a malignant ship- 
fever. He lay between the island and the main, within 
range of two small batteries which had just been finished. 
Lewis, who had had no part in their construction, arrived 
just in time to put the match to the first gun, Every shot 
struck Dunmore’s ship, and did such execution that the men 
soon refused to stand to their guns; not breath of air was 
stirring, but he was obliged to cut his cable, and trast to the 
little tide to drift him from the shore. Of the tenders, one 
was burnt and another taken. On the eleventh the island 
was abandoned; and the ill-provided fleet rode at anchor 
near the mouth of the Potomac. Here a gale sprang up, 
which wrecked several of the small crafts, and drove asloop 
on shore, where it fell into the hands of “the rebels” To 
disencumber himself of every thing but the transports, the 
governor advised all those who had placed themselves under 
his protection to seek safety by flight; and they seattered 
immediately for Great Britain, the West Indies, and St, 
Augustine. This confession of his inability to take care of 
those who had come to him for refuge, when contrasted 
with his passionate boastings and threats, exposed him to 
contempt; his use of black allies inflamed the southern 
colonies, without benefit to the crown. 

Dunmore roved about for some weeks longer in the 
waters of the Chesapeake, vainly awaiting help; but 00 
hostile foot rested on the soil of Virginia, when, on the 
twenty-fifth, the declaration of independence was read in 
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Williamsburg at the capitol, the court-house, and the palace, 
‘or when it was proclaimed by the sheriff of each county at 
the door of his court-house on the first ensuing court-day. 
In Rhode Island, it was announced successively at Newport, 
East Greenwich, and Providence, where it called forth loud 
Iiuzzas for “ free trade with all the world, American manu- 
factures, and the diffusion of liberty o’er and o’er the globe.” 
‘The thriving city of Baltimore was illuminated for joy. At 
Ticonderoga, the soldiers under Saint-Clair shouted with rap- 
ture : “Now we are a free people, and have a name among 
the states of the world.” In Massachusetts, the great state 
paper was published from the pulpit on a Lord’s Day by 
each minister to his congregation, and was entered at length 
on the records of the towns. The assembly of South Caro- 
lina, while they deplored “the unavoidable necessity” of 
independence, accepted its declaration “with unspeakable 
pleasure.” 

Independence had sprung from the instructions of 79, 
the people; it was now accepted and confirmed as 9: 
their own work in cities and villages, in town-meetings and 
legislatures, in the camp and the training-feld. The civ- 
ilized world had the deepest interest in the result; for it 
involved the reform of the British parliament, the eman- 
cipation of Ireland, the overthrow of feudalism in France, 
the awakening of the nations of Europe. Even Hungary 
stretched forward to hear from the distance the gladsome 
sound; und Italians recalled their days of unity and might. 
Thirteen states had risen up, free from foreign influence, to 
create their own civil institutions, and join together as one. 
The report went out among all nations, so that the effort, 
whatever might follow, could never fade away from the 
memory of the human race, 

The arrow had sped towards its mark, when Lord Howe 
entered upon the scene with his commission for restoring 
peace. As a naval officer, he added experience and skill 
to a wholesome severity of discipline and steady, cool, 
phlegmatic courage. Naturally taciturn, his manner of ex- 
pression was confused. His profile was like that of his 
grandfather, George I.; his complexion was very dark; bis 
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grim features had no stamp of superiority; but his face 
‘wore an expression of serene and passive fortitude. Te 
‘was as unsuspicions as he was brave. Of an ingenuous dis- 
position and a good heart, he sincerely designed to act 2s a 
mediator, not as a destroyer, and indulged in visions of rid- 
ing about the country, conversing with its principal inhab- 
itants, and restoring the king’s authority by methods of 
moderation and concession. At Halifax, he told Admiral 
Arbuthnot “that peace would be made within ten days after 
his arrival.” His fond wish to heal the breach led him 
to misconceive the extent of his commission. He thought 
himself possessed of large powers, and, with a simplicity 
which speaks for his sincerity, he did not discover how com- 
pletely they were circumscribed or annalled. He could 
pardon individuals on their return to the king’s protection, 
and could grant an amnesty to insurgent communities which 
should lay down their arms and dissolve all their govern- 
ments. The only further privilege which his long alterea- 
tion wrung from the ministry was a vague permission to 
converse with private men on their alleged grievances, and 
to report their opinions; but he could not judge of their 
complaints or promise that they would be heeded; and he 
was strictly forbidden to treat with the continental congress, 
or any provincial congress, or any civil or military officer 
holding their commission. 

ama, In the evening of the twelfth Lord Howe reached 
4“. Staten Island. His brother, who had impatiently ex- 
pected him, was of the opinion “ that a numerous body of the 
inhabitants of New York, the Jerseys, and Connecticut only 
waited for opportunities to prove their loyalty; but that 
peace could not be restored until the rebel army should be 
defeated.” Lord Howe had confidence in himself, and did 
not lower his hopes. He had signed, while at sea, a decla- 
ration which had been sketched by Wedderburn in England, 
and which was the counterpart of his instructions. It 
announced his authority separately, not less than jointly 
with his brother, to grant free and general pardons; and it 
promised “ due consideration to all persons who should aid 
in restoring tranquillity.” On this weak profession, which 
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implied that the king and parliament had no boon to offer 
except forgiveness on submission, and no chance of obtain- 
ing advocates for peace but by methods of corraption, he 
relied for the swift and bloodless success of his mission. 

The person with whom he most wished to hold imo, 
intercourse was the American commander in chief, 7" 
On the second day after his arrival, he sent a white flag up 
the harbor, with a copy of his declaration, enclosed in a letter 
addressed to Washington as a private man. But Washing- 
ton, apart from his office, could not enter inte a correspond- 
ence with the king’s commissioner; and Reed and Webb, 
who went to meet the messenger, following their instruc- 
tions, declined to receive the communication, Lord Howe 
was grieved at the rebuff; in the judgment of congress, 
Washington “acted with a dignity becoming his station.” 

On the same day, Lord Howe sent a-flag across the Kill 
to Amboy, with copies of his declaration in circular letters 
to all the old royal governors south of New York, although 
nearly every one of those governors was a fugitive. ‘The 
papers fell into the hands of Mercer, and through Wash- 
ington were transmitted to congress. 

‘Lord Howe tried also to advance his purpose by forward- 
ing conciliatory letters written in England to persons in 
America. Those which he had concerted with De Berdt, 
son of the old agent of Massachusetts, to Kinsey of New 
Jersey and to Reed of Pennsylvania, were public in their 
nature, though private in their form, and were promptly 
referred by their recipients to congress. In them he suf- 
fered it to be said that he had for two months delayed sail- 
ing from England, in order to obtain an enlargement of his 
instructions ; that he was disposed to treat; that he had 
power to compromise and adjust, and desired a parley 
with Americans on the footing of friends. Reed, who 
was already thoroughly sick of the contest, thought “the 
overture ought not to be rejected ;” and through Robert 
Morris he offered most cheerfully to take such a part “on 
the occasion as his situation and abilities would admit.” 

‘The gloom that hung over the country was deepening its 
shades; one British corps after another was arriving; the 
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fleet commanded the waters of New York, and two ships- 
of-war had, on the twelfth, passed the American batteries 
with very little injury, ascending the Hudson River for 
the encouragement of the disaffected, and totally cutting 
off all intercourse by water between Washington’s camp 
and Albany, Greene had once before warned John Adams 
of the hopelessness of the contest ; again on the fourteenth, 
while facing the whole danger without dismay, he wrot 
“T still think you are playing a desperate game.” 
JT, But, as the claim of absolute power by parliament to 
tax the colonies and to change their charters was not 
renounced, congress showed no wavering. * Lord Howe,” 
reasoned Samuel Adams, “comes with terms disgraceful to 
human nature. If he is a good friend to man, as letters im- 
port, I am mistaken if he is not weak and ductile. He has 
always voted, as I am told, in favor of the king’s measures in 
parliament, and at the same time professed himself a friend 
to the liberties of America. He seems to me either never 
to have had any good principles at all, or not to have pres- 
ence of mind openly and uniformly to avow them.” Tobert 
Morris surrendered his interest and inclination to the raling 
principle of his public life, resolved as a good citizen to 
follow if he could not lead, and thenceforward supported 
independence. As the only answer to Lord Howe, con- 
gress, on the nineteenth, resolved that its own state paper 
of the fourth of July should be engrossed on parchment as 
“the unanimous declaration of the thirteen Unirep Srates 
or Awznica,” and signed by every one of its members. It 
further directed Lord Howe's circular letter and deelara- 
tion to be published, “ that the good people of these United 
States may be informed of what nature are the commis- 
sioners, and what the terms with the expectation of which 
the insidions court of Britain has endeavored to amuse and 
disarm them; and that the few who still remain suspended 
hy a hope, founded either in the justice or moderation of 
their late king, may at length be convinced that the valor 
alone of their country is to save its liberties.” 
Before this decision could reach Washington, he had 
made his own opinions known. In reply to the resolution 
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of congress on the massaere of the prisoners who had eapit- 
ulated ut the Cedars, General Howe had, on the sixteenth, 
sent him a note, addressed to him without any recognition 
of his official station. The letter was for that reason not 
received ; and on the twentieth a second letter was rejected, 
because its address was ambiguous; but, for the sake of com- 
ing to some agreement respecting prisoners, Paterson, its 
bearer, the British adjutant-general, was allowed to enter 
the American camp. After pledging the word of the Brit- 
ish commander to grant to prisoners the rights of human- 
ity, and to punish the officers who had broken their parole, 
he asked to have his visit accepted as the first advance from 
the commissioners for restoring peace, and asserted that 
they had great powers. “From what appears,” rejoined 
Washington, “they have power only to grant pardons 
having committed no fault, we need no pardon ; we are only 
defending what we deem to be our indisputable rights.” 

To Franklin, as to a worthy friend, Lord Howe ar, 
had sent assurances that to promote lasting peace and 74 
union formed “the great objects of his ambition.” Franklin, 
after consulting congress, answered : “ By a peace to be en- 
tered into between Britain and America, as distinct states, 
your nation might recover the greatest part of our growing 
commerce, with that additional strength to be derived from a 
friendship with us; but I know too well her abounding pride 
and deficient wisdom. Her fondness for conquest, her lust 
of dominion, and her thirst for a gainful monopoly, will join 
to hide her true interests from her eyes, and continually 
goad her on in ruinous distant expeditions, destructive both 
of lives and treasure. 

“T have not the vanity, my lord, to think of intimidating 
by thus predicting the effects of this war; for I know it 
vill in England have the fate of all my former predictions, 
not to be believed till the event shall verify it. 

“Long did I endeavor, with unfeigned and unwearied 
zeal, to preserve the British empire from breaking. Your 
lordship may remember the tears of joy that wet my cheek 
when, in London, you once gave me expectations that a 
reconciliation might soon take place. I had the misfortune 
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to find those expectations disappointed, and to be treated 
as the cause of the mischief I was laboring to prevent. My 
consolation under that groundless and malevolent 
J3. treatment was that I retained the friendship of many 
of the wise and good men in that country, and, among 
the rest, some share in the regard of Lord Howe. 

“The well-founded esteem and affection whieh I shall 
always have for your lordship makes it painful to me to 
see you engaged in conducting a war, the great ground of 
which, as expressed in your letter, is ‘the necessity of pre- 
venting the American trade from passing into foreign chan- 
nels’ Retaining a trade is not an object for which men 
may justly spill each other's blood ; the true means of seeur- 
ing commerce is the goodness and cheapness of commod- 
ities ; and the profit of no trade can ever be equal to the 
expense of compelling it by fleets and armies, 

“This war against us is both unjust and unwise: poster- 
ity will condemn to infamy those who advised it; and even 
success will not save from some degree of dishonor those 
who voluntarily engaged to conduct it. I know your great 
motive in coming hither was the hope of being instrumental 
in a conciliation; and I believe that, when you find that 
impossible on any terms given you to propose, you will 
relinquish so odious a command.” 

On the thirtieth, Lord Howe received this reply, which 
he well understood as expressing the opinion of congress. 
His countenance grew more sombre}; tears glistened in his 
eyes; he looked within himself, and was conscious of aiming 
at a reconciliation on terms of honor and advantage to both 
parties. The truth began to dawn upon him, that he had 
been deceived into accepting a commission which gave him 
no power but to offer pardon, Why, then, should he, the 
greatest admiral of his day, come against a distant people 
whose hereditary good-will he longed not to forfeit, whose 
English privileges he respected, whose acknowledged wrongs 
he desired to see redressed ? A manly and generous nature 
found itself in a false position: his honor as an officer was 
plighted to his king, and he must promote the subjugation 
of America by arms. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
CONFEDERATION } SIGNING THE DECLARATION. 
Jury—Aveusr 2, 1776. 


Tue interview of the British adjutant-general with 
Washington led to one humane result. After the 
retreat from Concord in 1775, Gage consented to an JU 
exchange of prisoners; but, of those who fell into 
his hands at Bunker Hill, he wrote in August, under a dif- 
ferent influence, that “ their lives were destined to the cord.” 
In December, Washington insinuated to the successor of 
wish for a cartel; but Howe evaded the proposal, 
awaiting the king’s orders. From Quebec Carleton gen- 
erously dismissed his captives on their parole, Meantime, 
the desire to release the British officers who had been taken 
by “ the rebels,” and still more a consideration of the di 
culties which might occur in the case of foreign troops 
serving in America, led the British minister, in February, 
1776, to instruct General Howe: “It cannot be that you 
should enter into any treaty or agreement with rebels for 
a regular cartel for exchange of prisoners, yet I doubt not 
but your own discretion will suggest to you the means of 
effecting such exchange without the king’s dignity and honor 
being committed, or his majesty’s name being used in any 
negotiation for that purpose.” The secretary’s letter was 
received in May at Halifax, and was followed by the pro- 
posal in July to give up a citizen carried away from Boston 
for a British subject held in arrest. Congress, on the 
twenty-second, voted its approval, and further empowered 
its commanders in each department to exchange prisoners 
of war: officer for officer of equal rank, soldier for soldier, 
sailor for sailor, and citizen for citizen. In this arrangement 
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Howe readily concurred; the choice of prisoners was to be 
made by the respective commanders for their own officers 
and men, On the part of the United States, the system 
was a public act of the highest authority; on that of the 
British government it had no more enduring sanction than 
the good-will of the British general, and did not even bind 
his successor, Interrupted by frequent altercations, it nev- 
ertheless prevailed during the war, and extended to captive 
privateers when they escaped impressment. 

1770, Union was the cry of America. The draft of 
vuly confederation, which on the twelfth of July was 
Drought into congress, was in the handwriting of Dickinson, 
and had been begun before the end of June. The Farmer 
of Pennsylvania, dear to his country for his Letters, which 
had assisted to unite America and conciliate the wisest 
statesmen of England, was too delicately organized to take 
part in the rough work of the heat of the day. 

The main hindrance to a strong confederation was the 
innate unwillingness of the separate states to give up power, 
combined with a jealousy of establishing it in other hands 
than their own. “The public mind is of slow growth, and 
had not yet attained the wisdom necessary for regenerating 
its government. The Dutch and Swiss confederacies were 
the only models known to the people with detail and preci- 
sion. There was not at that time one single statesman who 
fully comprehended the need of the country ; but Dickinson, 
from his timorousness, his nice refining, his want of mastery 
over his erudition, his hostility to independence, his incon- 
soluble grief at the overthrow of the proprietary authority in 
Pennsylvania by the action of congress, was peculiarly unfit 
to be the architect of a permanent national constitution; 
and, in his zeal to guard against the future predominance 
of the central power, he exaggerated the imperfections, 
which had their deep root in the history of the states. 

For more than a century, and even from the foundation 
of the settlements, almost every English administration had 
studied to acquire the disposal of their military resources 
and their revenues; while every American legislature had 
had for its constant object the repression of the encroach- 
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ments of the crown. This antagonism, developed and con- 
firmed by successive generations, had become the quick 
instinet and fixed habit of the people. All their patriotic 
traditions clustered round the story of their untiring resist- 
ance to the establishment of an overruling central force, and 
strengthened the conviction of the inherent danger of such 
a force to their vital principle of self-direction. Each one 
of the colonies connected its idea of freedom and safety 
with the exclusive privilege of managing its internal policy ; 
and they delighted to keep fresh the proud memories of 
repeated victories won over the persistent attempt of the 
agents of an external supreme power to impose restrictions 
on their domestic autonomy. 

This jealousy of control from without concentred in the 
subject of taxation. In raising a revenue, the colonies 
acknowledged in the king no function whatever except that 
of addressing to them severally a requisition ; it was the 
great principle of their polities that to them alone belonged 
the discretion to grant and collect aids by their own separate 
acts. The confederacy now stood in the place of the erown 
as the central authority; and to that federal union the col- 
onies, by general concurrence, proposed to confide only the 
same limited right. It was laid down as a funda- 
mental article, that “the United States assembled wag. 
shall never impose or lovy any tax or duties,” except 
for postage ; and this restriction, such was the force of habit, 
was accepted without remark, No one explained the dis- 
tinction between a sovereignty wielded by an hereditary 
king in another hemisphere, and a superior power which 
should be the chosen expression of the will and reason of 
the nation. The country had broken with the past in 
declaring independence; it went back into bondage to the 
past in forming its first constitution, 

The withholding from the United States of the direct 
authority to raise a revenue was not peculiar to Dickinson; 
in all other respects, his plan was less efficient than that 
proposed the year before. Experience had shown that 
colonies often failed to be represented; Franklin's plan 
constituted one half of the members of congress a quorum, 
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and left the decision of every question to the majority of 
those who might be present; Dickinson knew only “the 
United States assembled ;” counted every one of them 
which might chance to be unrepresented as a vote in the 
negative ; required that not even a trivial matter should be 
determined except by the concurrence of seven colonies; 
and that measures of primary importance should await the 
assent of nine, that is of two thirds of the whale. If eight 
states only were present, no question relating to defence, 

peace, war, finances, army, or navy, could be trans- 
Fuk. acted even by a unanimous vote ; nor could a matter 

of smaller moment be settled by a majority of six to 
two. By common consent, congress was the channel through 
which amendments to the constitution were to be proposed: 
Franklin accepted all amendments that should be approved 
by a majority of the state assemblies; Dickinson permitted 
no change but by the consent of the legislature of every 
state. No executive apparatus distinct from the general 
congress could be detected in the system. Judicial power 
over questions arising between the states was provided for} 
and courts might be established to exercise primary juris 
diction over crimes committed on the high seas, with appel- 
late jurisdiction over captures; but there was not even a 
rudimentary organ from which a court for executing the 
ordinances of the confederacy could be developed; and, as 
a consequence, there existed no real legislative authority, 
‘The congress could transact specific business, but not enact 
general laws; could publish a journal, but not a book of 
statutes. 

Even this anarchical scheme, which was but the reflection 
of the long-cherished repugnance to central power, a remi- 
niscence of the war-cries of former times, not a creation 
for the coming age, alarmed Edward Rutledge, who served 
with industry on the committee with Dickinson, He saw 
danger in the very thought of an indissoluble league of 
friendship between the states for their general welfare; say- 
ing privately, but deliberately: “If the plan now proposed 
should be adopted, nothing less than ruin to some colonies 
will be the consequence. The idea of destroying all pro- 
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vincial distinctions, and making every thing of the most 
minute kind bend to what they call the good of the whole, 
is in other terms to say that these colonies must be subject 
to the government of the eastern provinces, ‘The force of 
their arms I hold exceeding cheap, but I confess I dread 
their overruling influence in council; I dread their low 
cunning, and those levelling principles which men without 
character and without fortune in general possess, which are 
80 captivating to the lower class of mankind, and which 
will occasion such a fluctuation of property as to introduce 
the greatest disorder. I am resolved to vest the congress 
with no more power than what is absolutely necessary, and 
to keep the staff in our own hands; for I am confident, if 
surrendered into the hands of others, a most pernicious use 
will be made of it.” 

While the projected confederation was thus cayilled at 
with morbid distrust, its details offered questions of diffi- 
cult solution. Dickinson, assuming population to be the 
index of wealth, proposed to obtain supplies by requisitions 
upon each state in proportion to the number of its inhabi- 
tants, excepting none but Indians not paying taxes. Chase 
moyed to count only the “white inhabitants;” for “negroes 
‘were property, and no more members of the state than 
cattle”’ “Cull the laboring poor freemen or slaves,” said 
John Adams, “they increase the wealth and exports of the 
state as much in the one case as in the other, and should 
therefore add equally to the quota of its tax.” Harrison, 
of Virginia, proposed as a compromise that two slaves should 
‘be counted as one freeman. “To exempt slaves from 
taxation,” said Wilson, “will be the greatest encour- {i 
agement to slave-keeping and the importation of 
slaves, on which it is our duty to lay every discouragement. 
Slaves increase profits, which the southern states take to 
themselves; they also increase the burden of defence, 
which must fall so much the more heavily on the northern. 
Slaves prevent freemen from cultivating a country. Dis- 
miss your slaves, and freemen will take their places.” 
“Freemen,” said young Lynch, of South Carolina, “haye 
neither the ability nor the inclination to do the work that 
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the negroes do. Our slayes are our property; if that is 
debated, there is an end of confederation. Being our 
property, why should they be taxed more than sheep?” 
“There is a difference,” said Franklin ; “sheep will never 
make insurrections.” Witherspoon thought the value of 
lands and houses was the true barometer of the wealth of 
a people, and the criterion for taxation. Edward Rutledge 
objected to the rule of numbers because it included slaves, 
and because it exempted the wealth to be acquired by the 
eastern states as carriers for the southern. Hooper, of 
North Carolina, cited his own state asa striking exception 
to the rule that the riches of a country are in proportion to 
its numbers; and, commenting on the unprofitableness of 
slave labor, he expressed the wish to see slavery pass away, 
The amendment of Chase was rejected by a purely geo- 
graphical vote of all the states north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line against all those south of it, except that Georgia was 
divided. The confederation could not of itself levy taxes, 
and no rule for apportioning requisitions promised harmony, 

A second article which divided the states related to the 
distribution of power in the general congress. Delaware, 
from the first, bound her delegates to insist that, “in 
declaring questions, each colony shall have one vote;” 
and that was the rule adopted by Dickinson, Chase 
saw the extreme danger of a hopeless conflict, and proposed 
as a compromise that in votes relating to money the roice 
of each state should be proportioned to the number of its 
inhabitants. Franklin insisted that they should be so pro- 
portioned in all cases; that it was unreasonable to set out 
with an unequal representation; that a confederation on 
the iniquitous principle of allowing to the smaller states an 
equal vote without their bearing equal burdens could not 
last long. “All agree,” replied Witherspoon, “that there 
must and shall be a confederation for this war; in the en- 
lightened state of men’s minds, I hope for a lasting one. 
Our greatest danger is of disunion among ourselves, Noth- 
ing will come before congress but what respects colonies 
and not individuals. Every colony is a distinet person; 
and, if an equal vote be refused, the smaller states will be 
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‘vassals to the larger.” “We must confederate,” said Clark, 
of New Jersey, “or apply for pardons.” “We should 
settle some plan of representation,” said Wilson. John 
Adams agreed with Franklin: “We represent the people; 
and in some states they are many, in others they are few; 
the yote should be proportioned to numbers. The question 
is not whether the states are now independent individuals, 
making a in together, but what we ought to be when 
“the bargain is made. The confederacy is to make us one 
individual only ; to form us, like separate parcels of metal, 
into one common mass. We shall no longer retain our 
separate individuality, but become a single individual as to 
all questions submitted to the confederacy; therefore all 
those reasons which prove the justice and expediency of 
& proportional representation in other assemblies hold good 
here, An equal vote will endanger the larger states; while 
they, from their difference of products, of interest, and of 
manners, can never combine for the oppression of the 
smaller.” Rash spoke on the same side: “We represent 
the people; we are a nation; to vote by states will keep 
up colonial distinctions; and we shall be loath to admit new 
colonies into the confederation, The voting by the number 
of free inhabitants will have the excellent effect of inducing 
the colonies to discourage slavery. If we vote by numbers, 
liberty will always be safe; the larger colonies are so provi- 
dentially divided in situation as to render every fear of their 
combining visionary. The more a man aims at sery- 
ing America, the more he serves his colony: Tam not 38. 
pleading the cause of Pennsylvania; I consider my- 
self a citizen of America.” Hopkins, of Rhode Island, 
pleaded for the smaller colonies: The German body votes 
by states; so does the Helvetic; so does the Belgic. Vir 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Maryland contain 
more than half the people; it cannot be expected that nine 
colonies will give way to four. The safety of the whole 
depends on the distinction of the colonies.” “The vote,” 
said Sherman, of Connecticut, “should be taken two ways: 
call the colonies, and call the individuals, and have a majority 
of both.” This idea he probably derived from Jefferson, who 
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enforced in private, as the means to save the union, that 
“any proposition might be negatived by the represen- 
HS, tatives of a majority of the people, or of a majority 
of the colonies.” Here is the thought out of which 
the great compromise of our constitution was evolved. 
Aside from the permanent question of taxation and rep- 
resentation, what most stood in the way of an early act of 
union was the conflict of claims to the ungranted lands, 
which during the connection with Great Britain had be- 
longed to the king. Reason and equity seemed to dictate 
that they should inure to the common benefit of all the 
states which joined to wrest them from the crown. The 
complete transfer of ownership from the dethroned author. 
ity to the general congress would, however, have been at 
variance with the fixed and undisputed idea that each state 
should have the exclusive control of its internal policy. It 
was therefore not questioned that each member of the con- 
federacy had acquired the sole right to the public domain 
within its acknowledged limits; but it was proposed to 
vindicate to the United States the great territory north- 
west of the Ohio, by investing congress “with the exolu- 
sive power of limiting the bounds of those colonies which 
were said to extend to the South Sea, and ascertaining the 
bounds of any other that appeared to be indeterminate,” 
Maryland, which had originally been formed ont of Vir 
ginia, retained a grudge against the Old Dominion for its 
exorbitant appetite for western territory; and Chase 
strongly for the grant of power to limit the states. “Gen- 
tlemen shall not pare away Virginia,” said Harrison, taking 
fire at the interference with its boundaries as defined by the 
second charter of James I, Stone, of Maryland, came to 
the rescue of his colleague: “The small colonies will have 
no safety in the right to happiness, if the great colonies are 
not limited. All the colonies defend the lands against the 
king of Great Britain, and at the expense of all. Does Vir- 
ginia wish to establish quit-rents? Shall she sell the lands 
for her own emolument? I do not mean that the United 
States shall sell them, to get money by them; we shall grant 
them in small quantities, without quit-rent, or tribute, or 
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purchasemoney.” Jefferson spoke against the proposed 
power as too great and vague, and protested against the 
competency of congress to decide upon the right of 
Virginia; but he expressed the confident hope “that 7%, 
the colonies would limit themselves.” Unless they 
would do so, Wilson claimed for Pennsylvania the right to 
say she would not confederate. 

The dispute developed germs of delay ; but all divisions 
might at that time haye been reconeiled, had the general 
scheme of confederation in itself been attractive; but its 
form was so complicate, and its type so low, that it could 
not live. At the outset, the misshapen organism struck 
with paralysis the zeal for creating a government, Had 
such a scheme been at once adopted, the war could not 
have been carried on; but congress soon grew weary of 
considering it, and the revolution during its years of crisis 
continued to be conducted by the more eflicient existing 
union, constituted by the instructions under which the 
delegates of the several colonies were assembled, held to- 
gether by the necessities of war, and able to show energy 
of will by its acknowledgment of the right of the majority 
to decide a question. 

The country had, therefore, to fight the battles of inde- 

dence under the simple organization by which it had 
been declared; but preconceived notions and the never- 
sleeping dread of the absorption of the states interfered 
with the vigorous prosecution of the war. Soldiers were 
not enlisted directly by the United States; and the fear 
of a standing army as a deadly foe to the liberties of the 
people had thus far limited the enlistment of citizens to 
short terms; so that on the approach of danger the national 
defence was committed to the ebb and flow of the militia of 
the separate states, Thus good discipline was impossible, 
and service insecure. 

Tn the urgency of danger, Washington made a requisition 
on Connecticut for foot-soldiers; unable to despatch in- 
fantry, Trumbull sent three regiments of light-horse, com- 
posed chiefly of heads of families and frecholders, mounted 
‘on their farm-horses, armed with fowling-pieces, without 
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discipline, or compactness, or uniformity of dress. ‘Their 
rustic manners were an object of ridieule to officers from 
the south, whom they in return scorned as “ butterflies and 
coxcombs.” Washington could not furnish them forage, 
and had no use for them as cavalry, With reluctance they 
consented to mount guard; but they persistently quoted 
the laws of Connecticut in support of their peremptory 
demand of exemption from fatigue duty. Less than ten 
days in camp wore out their patience; and at their own 
request they were discharged. 

‘The pride of equality prevailed among the officers. The 
instructions of congress to Washington were by some inter- 
preted to have made the decision of the council of war par- 
amount to that of the general in command, Every one 
insisted on his own opinion, and was ready to question the 
wisdom of those above him. In July, Crown Point was 
abandoned by the northern army, on the concurrent ndvice 
of the general officers, against the protest of Stark and 
twenty ficld-officers. Meantime, Gates, thongh holding a 
subordinate command, purposely neglected to make reports 
to his superior; and when Washington saw fit to “ open 
the correspondence,” and, after consulting his conneil, “ ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the retreat from Crown Point,” he 
resented the interference as “ unprecedented,” insisted that 
he and his council were in “nothing inferior” to “their 
brethren and compeers ” of the council of the commander 
in chief, and referred the matter to congress with a decla- 
ration that he and the generals with him “would not be 
excelled in zeal or military virtue by any of the officers, 
however dignified or distinguished.” While he so hastily 
set himself up as the rival of the commander in chief, he 
was intriguing with New England members of congress to 
supersede Schuyler. 

To these petty dissensions Washington opposed his own 

public spirit. In the general order for the first of 
aug. August, he spoke for union : “ Divisions among our- 

selves most effectually assist our enemies ; the proy- 
inces are all united to oppose the common enemy, and all 
distinctions are sunk in the name of an American,” 
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On the next day, the members of congress, having 775. 
‘no army but a transient one, no confederation, no Avs? 
‘treasury, no supplies of materials of war, signed the declara- 
tion of independence, which had been engrossed on parch- 
ment. The first, after the president, to write his name was 
Samuel Adams, to whom the men of that day ascribed “ the 
greatest part in the greatest revolution of the world.” ‘The 
body was somewhat changed from that which voted on the 
fourth of July. Chase was now present, and by his side 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a new member, in whose elec- 
tion the long disfranchised Catholics of Maryland saw an evi- 
dence of their disinthralment. Wythe and Richard Henry 
Lee had returned from Richmond; Dickinson and two of 
his colleagues had made way for Clymer, Rush, and others ; 
Robert Morris, who had been continued as a representative 
of Pennsylvania, now joining heartily with John Adams 
and Jefferson and Franklin, put his hand to the instrument, 
which he henceforward maintained with all the resources 
of his hopeful mind. Mackean was with the army, and did 
not appear on the roll before 1781. For New York, Philip 
Livingston and Lewis Morris joined with Francis Lewis 
and William Floyd. 

American independence was ratified not by congress only, 
but by the instincts and intuitions of the nation, The an- 
selfish enthusiasm of the people was its support ; the bound- 
lessness of the country formed its natural defence; and 
the self-asserting individuality of every state and of every 
citizen, though it forbade the organization of an efficient 
government, with executive unity, imposed on Britain the 
impossible task of conquering them one by one, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN EUROPE. 
Jutxy—Ocronrr, 1776. 


Srvce America must wage a war for existence as a nation 
without a compacted union or an efficient govern- 
Sus. ment, there was the more need of foreign alliances. 
‘The maritime powers, which had been pursued by 
England with overbearing pride till they had been led to 
look upon her as their natural foe, did not wait to be 
daly, entreated. On the seventh of July, when there was 
danger of a rupture between Spain and Portugal, 
‘Verrgennes read to the king in council his advice: 
“The Catholic king,” that is the king of Spain, “must 
not act precipitately; for a war by land would make us 
lose sight of the great object of weakening the only enemy 
whom France can and ought to distrust. The spirit and 
the letter of the alliance with Austria promise her influence 
to hold back Russia from falling upon the king of Sweden, 
or listening to English overtures. In Holland it will be 
proper to reanimate the ashes of the too much neglected 
republican party, and to propitiate favor for neutrality as a 
source of gain, The Americans must be notified of the eon- 
sequences which the actual state of things presages, if they 
will but await its development. As the English are armed 
in North America, we cannot leave our colonies destitute 
of all means of resistance. The isles of France and Bour- 
bon demand the same foresight. The English, under pre- 
tence of relieving their squadron in the Indies, will double 
its force; and, such is their strength in the peninsula of 
Hindostan, they might easily drive us from Pondicherry 
and our colonies, if we do not prepare for defence. Time 
is precious ; every moment must be turned to account.” 
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‘The well-considered policy of the French minister was 
traversed by the arrival of Silas Deane, His instructions 
directed Deane to obtain information of what was going 
forward in England, through his old acquaintance, one 
Edward Bancroft, a native of Connecticut, who, as an 
adventurer in quest of fortune, had migrated back to the 
mother country, and had there gained some repute as 
a physician and a naturalist. In 1769 he had published 
an able and spirited pamphlet, vindicating the legislative 
claims of the colonies; and, under some supervision from 
Franklin, he had habitually written for the “ Monthly Re- 
view” notices of publications relating to America. It was 
his avowed belief that “every part of animated nature was 
created for its own happiness only ;” and he accepted the 
post of a paid American spy, to prepare himself for the 
more lucrative office of a double spy for the British min- 
isters. 

The French government was deliberating on the methods 
of encouraging trade with the united colonies. Replying 
to an inquiry of the comptroller-general, Vergennes, 
on the tenth, advised to admit their ships and car- 537%, 
goes without exacting duties or applying the restric- 
tive laws on their entry or departure; so that France might 
become the emporium of their commerce with other Euro- 
pean nations. “Take every precaution,” so he admonished 
his colleague, “ that our motives, our intentions, and, as 
far as possible, our proceedings, may be hidden from the 
English.” 

The attempt at concealment was vain. On the 
eleventh, Vergennes admitted Deane to an inter- duly 11. 
view. Reserving for the king's consideration the 
question of recognising the independence and protecting 
the trade of the united colonies, he listened with great 
satisfaction to the evidences of their ability to hold out 
against British arms to the end of the year, and gave it 
as his private opinion that, in case they should reject the 
sovereignty of his Britannic majesty, they might count on 
the unanimous good wishes of the government and people 
of France, whose interest it would not be to see them 
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ims, Teduced by force, Received again on the twenti- 
Joly 2, eth, Deane made a formal request for two hundred 
light brass field-pieces, and arms and clothing for twenty- 
five thousand men. The arms were promised; Du Cou- 
dray, a distinguished engineer, who had given lessons to 
Count d’Artois, and who wished to serve in America, was 
employed to select from the public arsenals cannon of the 
old pattern that could be spared; and Beaumarchais, whom 
Vergennes authoritatively recommended, offered merchan- 
ise on credit to the value of three millions of livres. The 
minister did not suspect that congress had committed its 
affairs to a man who was wanting in discernment and 
integrity. But Deane called over Bancroft as if he had 
been a colleague, showed him his letters of credence and 
his instructions, took him as a companion in his journeys 
to Versailles, and repeated to him all that passed in 
Aug, the interviews with the minister, Bancroft returned 
to England, and his narrative for the British min- 
istry is a fall record of the first official intercourse between 
France and the United States. The knowledge thus ob- 
tained enabled the British ambassador to embarrass the 
shipment of supplies by timely remonstrances; for the 
French cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the com- 
plice of the insurgents. 
The arrival of the declaration of independence gaye more 
earnestness to the advice of Vergennes. On the last 
Aug.st. day of August he read to the king, in committee with 
Maurepas, Sartine, Saint-Germain, and Clugny, con 
siderations on the part which France should now take 
towards England: “Ruin hangs oyer a state which, trust 
ing to the good faith of its rivals, neglects precautions for 
safety, and disdains the opportunity of rendering its habit- 
ual foe powerless to injure. England is without question 
and by inheritance the enemy of Franee. If to-day she 
veils her ancient jealousy under the specious exterior of 
friendship, her desires and her principles are unchanged. 
She fears lest France should profit by the truly singular 
opportunity to take revenge for her frequent injustice, her 
outrages, and her perfidies ; it would be a great mistake to 
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flatter ourselves that, under a sense of the beneficent mod- 
eration of the king, she will be disposed in more quiet times 
toa corresponding conduct. For this there is no guarantee 
‘in her intense nationality of character, to which the feeblest 
gleam of prosperity in France is an unsupportable grief, 
She regards our measures for restoring our navy as an 
attack on the exclusive empire which she arrogates over 
the seas, and her animosity is restrained by nothing but a 
sense of danger or a want of power, It is her constant 
maxim to make war upon us, as soon as she sees us ready 
to assume our proper place as a maritime power, Left to 
herself, she will fall upon our marine, taking the same ad- 
‘vantages as in 1755, What reparation have we thus far 
obtained for the affronts that have been put upon us in 
India, and the habitual violation of our rights at New- 
foundland under the clear and precise stipulations of a sol- 
mn treaty? Moreover, the English cruisers, near the 
mouths of our harbors in America, have committed violent 
‘acts in contempt of the flag of the king. Do the English 
treat Spain with more respect than France? In the bosom 
of peace they labor to form establishments in the centre of 
her possessions, and excite savage nations to rise against 
her. In the south of America, Portugal openly attacks 
Spain; England justifies her ally, whom she values more 
than a rich province; and nourishes the germ of this quar- 
rel, in order to direct its development as may suit her 
ambition and convenience. England has in America a 
numerous army and fleet, equipped for prompt action; if 
the Americans baffle her efforts, will not the chiefs of the 
ministry seek compensation at the expense of France or 
Spain? Her conduct makes it plain, even to demonstra- 
tion, that we can count little upon her sincerity and reeti- 
tude; still it is not for me to draw the conclusion, that with 
a power of ao doubtful fidelity war is preferable to a preca- 
rious peace, which can be no more than a truce of 
uncertain duration. ‘The object of these reflections is 17%, 
not to anticipate the resolution which can come only 

from the high wisdom of the supreme anthority, but only 
to present the motives which may give it light. 
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“The ndvantages of a war with England in the present 
conjuncture prevail so eminently over its inconveniences, 
that there is no room for a comparison. What better 
moment could France seize, to efface the shame of the 
odious surprise of 1755, and all the ensuing disasters, than 
this, when England, engaged in a civil war a thousand 
leagues off, has scattered the forces necessary for her inter- 
nal defence? Her sailors are in America, not in ships-of- 
war only, but in more than four hundred transports. Now 
that the United States have declared their independence, 
there is no chance of conciliation unless supernatural events 
should force them to bend under the yoke, or the English 
to recognise their independence. While the war continues 

between the insurgents and the English, the Ameri- 
iT, ean sailors and soldiers, who im the last war conteib- 

uted to make those enormous conquests of which 
France felt eo keenly the humiliation, will be employed 
against the English, and indirectly for France. 

“ The war will form between France and North America 
connection which will not grow up and vanish with the 
need of the moment. No interest can divide the two 
nations. Commerce will form between them a very durable, 
if not an eternal, chain; vivifying industry, it will bring 
into our harbors the commodities which America formerly 
poured into those of England, with a double benefit, for the 
augmentation of our national labor lessens that of a rival. 

“Whether war against England would involve a war on 
the continent deserves to be discussed. The only three 
powers whom England could take into her pay are Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, The last of these will not come to 
attack France and Spain with her armies; should she send 
ships-of-war, it would only make a noise in the newspapers; 
if she should attempt a diversion by a war on Sweden, 
France must at any rate have war with England, for Eng: 
land would never suffer a French fleet to preseribe laws in 
the Baltic. The alliance between France and Austria, and 
the unlimited love of the empress queen for peace, gaat 
antee her neutrality. The mutual distrust of the conrts 
of Vienna and Berlin will keep them both from mixing in 
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a war between the house of Bourbon and England. The 
republic of Holland, having, beyond all other powers, rea- 
son to complain of the tyranny of the English in all parts 
of the globe, cannot fear their humiliation, and would 
regard the war on the part of France as one of conserva- 
tion rather than of conquest. As it is the dearest desire of 
the king, in conformity to his principles, to establish the 
glory of his reign on justice and peace, it is certain that if 
his majesty, seizing a unique occasion which the ages will 
perhaps never reproduce, should succeed in striking Eng- 
land a blow sufficient to lower her pride and to con- 

fine her pretensions within just limits, he will for 1%. 
many years be master of peace, and, without display- 

ing his power except to make order and peace everywhere 
reign, he will have the precious glory of becoming the bene- 
factor not of his people only, but of all the nations. 

“The fidelity and the oath of » zealous minister oblige 
him to explain frankly the advantages and the inconven- 
iences of whatever policy circumstances may recommend ; 
this is the object of the present memoir; this duty fulfilled, 
nothing remains but to await in respectfal silence the com- 
mand which may please the wisdom of the king. 

“Should his majesty, on the other hand, prefer a doubtful 
and ill-assured peace to a war which necessity and reason 
ean justify, the defence of our possessions will exact almost 
as great an expenditure as war, without any of the allevia- 
tions and resources which war authorizes. Even could we 
be passive spectators of the revolution in North America, 
ean we look unmoved at that which is preparing in Hin- 
dostan, and which will be as fatal to us as that in America 
to England? The revolution in Hindostan, once begun, 
will console England for her losses, by increasing her means 
and her riches tenfold. This we are still able to prevent.” 

The words of Vergennes were sharp and penetrating; 
now that Turgot and Malesherbes were removed, he had 
no antagonist in the cabinet; his comprehensive policy 
embraced all parts of the globo; his analysis of Europe 
was exact and just; and his deference to the king re- 
moyed every appearance of presumption, The young 
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prince whose decision was invoked was too weak to lead 
in affairs of magnitude; his sluggish disposition deadened 
every impulse by inertness; his devotion to the principle of 
monarchical power made him shrink from revolution ; his 
intuitions, dim as they were, repelled all eympathy with 
insurgent republicans; his severe probity struggled against 
aggression on England ; with the utmost firmness of will 
of which his feeble nature was capable, he was resolved 
that the pence of France should not be broken in his day. 
But, deciding firmly against war, he shunned the labor of 
further diseussion and indolently allowed his ministers to 
aid the Americans, according to the precedents set by Eng» 
land in Corsica. 

18 Meantime, Beaumarchais, with the connivance of 
Sept Vergennes, used delicate flattery to awaken in the 
cold breast of the temporizing Maurepas a passion for glory. 
‘The profligate Count d’Artois, younger brother of the king, 
and the prodigal Duke de Chartres, better known as the 
Duke of Orleans, innovators in manners, throwing aside the 
stiff etiquette and rich dress of former days for the Eng: 
lish fashion of plain attire, daring riders and charioteers, 
eager patrons of the race-course, which was still a novelty 
in France, gave their voices for war with all the pride and 
levity of youth. The Count de Broglie was an early pare 
tisan of the Americans. A large part of the nobility of 
France panted for an opportunity to tame the haughtiness 
of England, which, as they said to one another, after having 
crowned itself with laurels, and grown rich by conquests, 
and mastered all the seas, and insulted every nation, now 
turned its insatiable pride against its own colonies, First 
among these was the Marquis de Lafayette, then just nine 
teen, master of two hundred thousand livres a year, and 
happy in a wife who had the epirit to approve his enthu- 
siusm. He whispered his purpose of joining the Ameri- 
cans to two young friends, the Count de Ségur and the 
Viscount de Noailles, who wished, though in vain, to be his 
companions. At first the Count de Broglie opposed his 
project, saying: “I have seen your uncle die in the wars of 
Italy ; L was present when your father fell at the battle of 
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Minden ; and I will not be accessory to the rnin of the only 
remaining branch of the family.” But when it appeared 
that the young man’s heart was enrolled, and that he took 
thought of nothing but how to join the flag of his choice, 
the count respected his unalterable resolution, Beside dis- 
interested and chivalrous volunteers, a crowd of selfish ad- 
venturers, officers who had been dropped from the French 
service under the reforms of Saint-Germain, and even Swiss 
and Germans, thronged Deane’s apartments in quest of em- 
ployment, and by large promises, sturdy importunity, or real 
or pretended recommendations from great men, wrung from 
him promiscuous engagements for high rank in the Ameri. 
can army. 

Like Louis XVI, the Catholie king was averse 17, 
to hostile measures ; his chief minister wished not to — det. 
raise up a republic on the western continent, but only to let 
England worry and exhaust herself by a long civil war. 
American ships were received in Spanish harbors, and every 
remonstrance was met by the plea that they hoisted English 
colors, and that their real character could not be known. 
Even the privateers fitted out at Salem, Cape Ann, and 
Newburyport, hovered off the rock of Lisbon and Cape St. 
Vincent, or ventured into the Bay of Biscay, sure of not 
being harmed when they ran into Corunna or Bilbao; but 
Grimaldi adhered strictly to the principle of wishing no 
change in the relation of the British colonies to their parent 
country, being persuaded that nothing could be more alarm- 
ing to Spain than their independence, 

The new attitude of the United States changed the 
aspect of the conflict in England. ‘The former friends to 
the rights of Americans as fellow-subjects were not friends 
to their separate existence ; and all parties were summoned, 
as Englishmen, to unanimity. The virtue of patriotism is 
more attractive than that of justice; and the minority 
opposed to the government, dwindling almost to nothing, 
‘was now to have against them king, lords, and commons, 
nearly the whole body of the law, the more considerable 
part of the landed and mercantile interests, and the political 
‘weight of the church. The archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
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proclamation for a fast, to be read in all the churches, charged 
the “rebel” congress with uttering “ specious falsehoods ;” 
in a commentary on the declaration of independence, Huteh- 
inson referred its origin to a determined design formed in 
the interval between the reduction and the cession of Can- 
ada; the young Jeremy Bentham, unwarmed by hope, mis 
led by his theories, rejected the ease of the insurgents as 

oC mab founded on the assumption of natural rights, claimed 
Sept. to without the slightest evidence for their existence, and 

* supported by vague and declamatory generalities.” 
‘Yet the reflective judgmont of England justifies America 
with almost perfect accord. The revolution began in the 
attempt of the British government to add to the monopoly 
of the commerce of the colonies their systematic taxation by 
parliament, so that the king might wield with one sovereign 
will the forces of the whole empire for the extension of its 
trade and its dominion. On this issue all English statesmen 
now approve the act of independence. Even in that day, 
Charles Townshend’s policy of taxes in 1767 was condemned 
by Mansfield and Jenkinson, not less than by Camden and 
Burke, as “the most absurd measure that could possibly be 
imagined ;” the power of parliament to tax colonies was 
already given up in the mind of parliament itself, and was 
soon to be renounced by a formal act. 

Blood was first shed in the attempt to enforce the altera- 
tions in the charter of Massachusetts. The few English 
statesmen who took the trouble to understand the nature 
of the change pronounced it a useless violation of a time- 
hallowed constitution, But the British parliament has 
never abdicated the general power over charters ; it has, 
from that day to this, repeatedly exercised the function of 
granting, revoking, and altering the fundamental law of 
British colonies ; and has interfered in their internal affairs 
to regulate the franchises of English emigrants; to extend 
civil privileges to semi-barbarous races ; to abolish the slaye- 
trade; and to set free the slave. 

The conquest of the United States presented appalling 
difficulties. The task was no less than to recover by force 
of arms the vast region which lies between Nova Scotia and 
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Florida; the first campaign had ended in the expulsion of 
the British from New England; the second had already 
been marked by the repulse from South Carolina, and by 
delays, The old system of tactics was out of place; nor 
could the capacity of the Americans for resistance be deter- 
mined by any known rule of war; the depth of their passions 
had not been fathomed : they will long shun an open battle- 
ground; every thicket will be an ambuseade of partisans 
every stone wall, a hiding-place for sharpshooters; every 
swamp, a fortress; the boundless woods, an impracti- |... 
cable barrier; the farmer’s house, a garrison. Wher- Sept, to 
ever the armies go, food and forage and sheep and 

cattle will disappear before them; a country over which the 
invaders may march in victory will rise up in their rear 
with life and elasticity. Nothing is harder than to beat 
down a people who are resolved never to yield; and the 
English, in abridging the liberties of their own colonies, 
were at war with themselves, 

“Can Britain fail?” asked the poet-laureate of England, 
in his birthday ode. “Every man,” said the wiso political 
economist, Tucker, “is thoroughly convinced that the colo- 
nies will and must become independent some time or other 3 
I entirely agree with Franklin and Adams, to make the 
separation there is no time like the present.” David Hume 
from his death-bed advised his country to give up the war 
with America, in which defeat would destroy its credit, and 
snecess its liberties. “A tough business, indeed,” said Gib- 
bon; “they have passed the Rubicon, and rendered a treaty 
infinitely more difficult; the thinking friends of government. 
are by no means sanguine.” Lord North had declared his 
intention to resign if his conciliatory proposition should fail. 
Lord George Germain, who had been assured by refugees 
that if the king’s troops, in the course of the campaign, 
‘would alarm the rebels in their rear from Canada and the 
Ohio, they would submit by winter to the attack from the 
side of the sea, was embittered against the admiralty for 
haying delayed the embarkations of troops, and against 
Carleton for his lenity and slowness, “The more money 
you spend as a naval power the better,” said the British 
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secretary at war to Garnier; “it will all be thrown away.” 
“ How so?” retorted Garnier; “is not France bounded on 
both seas, from Dunkirk to Antibes?” But, if Barrington 
did not fear France upon the ocean, the colonial policy of 
England involved him in difficulties affecting his conscience 
and his character. “I have my own opinions in respect to 
the disputes in America,” said he imploringly to the king; 
“Iam summoned to meetings, where I sometimes think it 
my duty to declare them openly before twenty or thirty 
persons; and the next day I am forced either to yote con- 
trary to thera, or to vote with an opposition which T abhor.” 
Yet when the king chose that he should remain secretary at 
war and member of the house of commons, he added; “I 

shall continue to serve your majesty in both capaci 
sept-to ties.” The prospect of the interference of France 

excited in George III. such restless anxiety that he 
had an interview with every Englishman of distinetion who 
returned from Paris or Versailles ; and he was impatient to 
hear from America that General Howe had struck decisive 
blows. 








CHAPTER IV. 


BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 
Aveust, 1776. 


Ir was the fixed purpose of Washington “to obey im- 
plicitly the orders of congress with a scrupulous ex- 
actness;” and he rejected “every idea of interfering 7S. 
with the authority of the state of New York.” In : 
obedience to their united wishes, he attempted the defence 
of New York Island, The works for its protection, in- 
cluding the fortifications in Brooklyn, were planned by Lee 
in concert with a New York committee and a committee 
from congress. Jay thought it proper to lay Long Island 
waste, burn New York, and retire to the impregnable High- 
lands; but, as it was the maxim of congress not to give up 
a foot of territory that could possibly be held, Washington 
promised “his utmost exertions under every disadvantage ;” 
“the appeal,” he said, “may not terminate so happily as T 
could wish, yet any advantage the enemy may gain I trust 
will cost them dear.” To protect New York city, he was 
compelled to hold King’s Bridge, Governor's Island, Paulus 
Hook, and the heights of Brooklyn. For all these posts, 
divided by water, and some of them fifteen miles apart, he 
had in the first week of August but ten thousand five hun- 
dred and fourteen men fit for duty. Of these, many were 
often obliged to sleep without cover, exposed to the dews. 
There was a want of good physicians, medicines, and hos- 
pitals; more than three thousand lay sick; their number 
was increasing; they were to be seen secking shelter in 
every barn or stable or shed, and sometimes nestling in 
thickets and beside fences. 

Of the effective men, less than six thousand had had any 
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experience; and none had seen more than one year’s ser- 
vice, Some were wholly without arms; not one regiment 
of infantry was properly equipped. ‘The regiment of artil- 
lery, five hundred and eighty-eight in number, in- 
cluding officers, had no skilled gunners or engineers. 
Knox, its colonel, had been a Boston bookseller, 
Most of the cannon in the field-works were of iron, old and 
honeycombed, broken and defective, The constant arrival 
and departure of militia made good discipline impossible, 
The government of New Jersey called out one half of its 
militia, to be relieved at the end of one month by the other 
half; but the call was little heeded. “ We shall never do well 
until we get a regular army ; and this will never be until men 
are enlisted for a longer duration; and that will never be 
‘until we are more generous in our encouragement. Time 
alone will persuade us to this measure; and in the mean 
while we shall very indiscreetly waste a much greater ex- 
pense than would be necessary for this purpose, in temporary 
calls npon the militia, besides risking the loss of many lives 
and much reputation.” So wrote John Adams, the head of 
the board of war, a man of executive ability, but sometimes 
misled by his own energy. He rejected the thought of 
retiring from Long Island, demanded of others zeal and 
hardihood like his own, inclined to judge an army capable of 
victory when orders for the supply of men had gone forth, 
and never duly estimated the resisting force of indifference 
and inexpertness. While he cultivated confidential rela 
tions with Lee and Gates, he never extended the same 
cordial frankness to Washington, never comprehended his 
superior capacity for war, and never weighed his difficulties 
with generous considerateness, Moreover, congress was al- 
ways ready to assume the conduct of the campaign, and 
to issue impracticable resolutions. To Gates it intrusted a 
limited power of filling up vacancies as they occurred in 
his army; but it refused to grant the same authority to the 
commander in chief, saying : “Future generals may make 
a bad use of it.” The natural modesty of Washington, and 
his sense of his imperfectness in the science and practice of 
war, led him to listen with thoughtfulness to the sugges 
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tions of others; while his comprehensive vigilance, un- 
wearied close attention, and consummate reflective powers 
were fast bringing out the qualities of a great commander. 
Among the major-generals around him, there was not one 
on whom he could fully rely, As yet the military judg- 
ment of Greene was crude, The brigadiers were untrained, 
and some of them without aptitude for service. Poor as 
had been his council at Cambridge, that in New York was 
worse, The general officers, whose advice his instructions 
bound him to ask, knew not enough of war to estimate 
danger rightly; and the timid and the time-serving, who 
had their eyes on congress, put on the cheap mask of cour 
age by spirited votes, 

On the fifth of August, at the darkest moment, — s776, 
Trumbull wrote from Connecticut: “Notwithstand- 4% 
ing our enemies are numerous, yet knowing our cause right 
eous, and trusting Heaven will support us, [ do not greatly 
dread what they can do against us.” On the seventh, Wash- 
ington answered; “To trust altogether in the justice of our 
cause, Without our own utmost exertions, would be tempting 
Providence ;” and he laid bare the weakness of his army. 
‘On receiving this letter, Trumbull convened his council of 
safety. Five regiments from the counties of Connecticut 
nearest New York had already been sent forward; he 
called out nine regiments more, and exhorted those not 
enrolled in any train-band to volunteer: “ Be roused and 
alarmed to stand forth in our just and glorious cause, 
Join yourselves to some one or other of the companies of 
the militia now ordered to New York, or form yourselves 
into distinct companies, and choose captains forthwith. 
March on: this shall be your warrant. Play the man for 
God and for the cities of our God: may the Lord of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel, be your leader.” At 
these words, the farmers, though their harvest was but half 
gathered, their meadows half cut, their chance of return 
in season to sow their in before winter uncertain, rose 
instantly in arms, forming nine regiments each of three 
hundred and fifty men, and, self-equipped, marched to New 
York, just in time to meet the advance of the British. 

VOL. ve a 
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True, their arms were ill-suited for the day of battle, their 
habits of life too stiff for military discipline, their term of 
service too short for becoming soldiers, so that they were 
rather a rally of the people than # division of an army 
but they brought to their country’s defence the best will 
and all that they could offer, and their spirit evinced the 
existence of a nation. 

In like manner, in New York, where two thirds of the 
men of wealth kept aloof from the struggle, or sided with 
the enemy, the country people turned out of their harvest- 
fields with surprising alacrity, leaving their grain to perish 
for want of the sickle, The body thus suddenly levied 
in New York, the nine regiments from Connecticut, the 
Maryland regiment and companies, a regiment from Dela 
ware, and two more battalions of Pennsylvania riflemen, 
raised the number of men fit for duty under Washington's 
command to about seventeen thousand; but most of them: 
were fresh from rustic labor, ill-armed or not armed at all, 
and, from ignorance of life in camp, prone to disease. 

In spirited orders that were issued from day to day, the 
general mixed counsel with animating words, He bade 

them “remember that liberty, property, life, and 
37% honor were all at stake;” that they were fighting 

for every thing that can be dear to free men; that 
Heaven would crown with success so just a ease. To the 
brave he promised rewards; the coward who should skulk 
in time of battle, or retreat without orders, he threatened 
with instant death; and he summoned all to resolve to con- 
quer or die. 

To bafile the ministerial plan of separating New England 
from the middle states by the junction of the army of Can 
ada with Howe, the command of the Hudson must be 
maintained. The New York convention dwelt anxiously 
on this idea; the survey of the river, at a point about two 
miles and a half below King’s Bridge, was made by Putnam 
and Mifflin; and Putnam undertook to obstruct she channel 
by a scheme of his own. In connection with this object, 
he was an advocate for building a fort on the height now 
known as Fort Washington; and he thought the position, 
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if properly fortified, was in itself almost impregnable, with- 
out any regard to the heights above the bridge. 

Of the batteries by which New York was protected, the 
most important was the old Fort George on the south point 
of the island; a barrier crossed Broadway uear the Bowl- 
ing Green; a redoubt was planted near the river, west of 
Trinity church; another, that took the name of Bunker 
Hill, near the site of the present Centre Market. Earth- 
works were thrown up here and there along the East and 
Hudson Rivers within the settled parts of the town, and at 
the northern end of the island, on hills overlooking 
King’s Bridge; but many intermediate points, favor- 7% 
able for landing, were defenceless, Two regiments, 
one of which was Prescott’s, were all that could be spared 
to garrison Governor’s Island. 

‘The American lines in Brooklyn, including angles, and 
four redoubts which mounted twenty large and small can- 
non, ran fora mile and a half from Wallabout Bay to the 
marsh of Gowanus Cove; they were defended by ditches 
and felled trees; the counterscarp and parapet were fraised 
with sharpened stakes. A fortress of seven guns crowned 
Brooklyn Heights, The entrance into the East River was 
guarded by a battery of five guns at Red Hook. Six 
ineomplete continental regiments, with two of Long Island 
militia, constituted all the force with which Greene occupied 
this great extent of works, 

‘The expected British re-enforcements had arrived; the 
troops with Clinton and Cornwallis on the first, and eleven 
days later more than twenty-five hundred British troops 
from England, and more than eighty-six hundred Hessia 
Sir Peter Parker had also come, bringing Campbell and Dun- 
more, who with Tryon and Martin hoped from victory their 
restoration to their governments. On the fifteenth, the 
Hessians, who were in excellent health after their long 
voyage, landed on Staten Island, eager for war. Before a 
conflict of arms, Lord Howe once more proposed the often 
rejected plan of Lord North. To his messenger, Lord 
Drummond, who had been allowed to leave the conntry 
on conditions that he had broken, Washington made no 
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answer bat by a reboke for his want of “that attention to 
his parole whieh belongs to the character of 3 mam of strict 


into a fatal security, ow the twentieth he an- 

moanced “that no offer of peace had been made, that the 

army might expect am attack as soon as the wind and tide 
prove 


time Greene became ill of a raging fever, and owed his life 
to rest, change of sir, and the unwearied attention of 

iq ‘Morgan, his physician. The loss of his. service was 
3 for the works in Brooklyn had been built 
under his eye, and he was familiar with the environs. His 


of-war moved near the shore in Gravesend Bay, to protect 
the landing of more than fifteen thousand men, chiefly 










grenadiers sod Supay in erga: an bolen aan 
their muskets in hand, in line and order of battle. As it 
was reported to Washington that the British intended by 
@ forced march to surprise the lines at Brooklyn, he re 
enforved them with six regiments; before sending more, 
he waited to be certain that the enemy were not making # 


army; women and children spread dismay by their shrieks 
and wailing, and families deserted the city, which they 
‘were not to revisit for seven years, 
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‘The main body of the British army spread itself out upon 
the plain which stretches from Gravesend Bay towards the 
east; the country people could offer no resistance; the 
British camp was thronged by farmers of the neighbor- 
hood, wearing badges of loyalty and seeking protection; 
while the patriots took to flight, driving cattle before them, 
and burning all kinds of forage. Cornwallis with the re. 
serve, two battalions of infantry and the corps of Ger- 
mans, advanced to Flatbush ; Hand's Pennsylvania riflemen 
retired before him, burning stacks of wheat and hay on 
their march ; his artillery drove the Americans from their 
slight barrier within the village to the wooded heights 
beyond, where in the afternoon they were strengthened by 
fresh arrivals from the lines. 

In the following days, during which Washington divided 
his time between the two islands, the advanced parties of 
the two armies had encounters with each other; in these, 
the American riflemen, poor as were their arms, proved 
their superiority as skirmishers; on the twenty-fourth, 
Donop was aimed at and narrowly escaped death. 

On that day, Putnam, in right of his rank as second to 
Washington, took the command on Long Island, but with 
explicit instructions to guard the passes through the woods ; 
while the New York congress sent independent orders to 
Woodhull, » provincial brigadier, to drive off the horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, and destroy the forage, which 
would otherwise have fallen into the possession of the 
enemy. 

On the twenty-fifth, two more brigades of Hessians 775, 
with Von Heister came over to Flitbush, increasing 4%: 
the force of Howe on Long Island to “upwards of twenty 
thousand” rank and file. It was the most perfect army of 
that day in the world, for experience, discipline, equipments, 
and artillery ; and was supported by more than four hundred 
ships and transports in the bay; by ten ships of the line and 
twenty frigates, besides bomb-ketches, galiots, and other 
small vessels. Among them were the “ Phenix” and the 
“ Rose,” which, after repelling an attack from six American 
galleys in Tappan Bay, and narrowly escaping destraction 
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by fire-ships, had taken advantage of a strong wind and tide 
‘to descend the river and rejoin the fleet, Against this vast 
armament, the Americans on the island, after repeated re- 
enforcements, were no more than eight thousand men, most 
of whom were volunteers or militia; and they had ‘not the 
aid of a single platoon of cavalry, nor of one 
‘The unequal armica were kept apart by. the: xidgovmhleh 
runs through Long Island to the south-west, and, at the dis 
‘tance of two miles from the American lines, throws out to 
the north and south a series of bills, as so many buttresses 
against the bay. Over these very densely wooded heights, 
which were steep and broken, three obvious routes led from 
the British encampments to Brooklyn: the one which fol- 
lowed a lane through a gorge south of the present Green- 
‘wood cemetery, to a const-road from the bay to Brooklyn 
ferry, was guarded by Pennsylvanian musketeers and rifle- 
men under Atlee and Kichline; across the direct road to 
Brooklyn the regiments of Henshaw of Massachusetts and 
Johnston of New Jersey lay encamped, at the summit of 
the ridge on Prospect Hill overlooking Flatbush; while ® 
third, the “clove” road, which diverged from the second, 
and a little further to the east descended into the village of 
Bedford, was guarded chiefly by Connecticut levies and 
infantry from Pennsylvania, Besides these, three miles to 
the east of Bedford, on a road from the hamlet of Jamaica 
to Brooklyn, there was a pass which seemed even more easy 
of defence than the others. The whole number of the 
Americans stationed on the coast-road and along the ridge 
as far as their posts extended was about twenty-five hun- 
dred; and they were expected by Washington “to harass 
and annoy the British in their march.” 

wm. On the twenty-sixth, Washington remained on 
4ve-2 Tong Island till the evening. Putnam and Sullivan 
visited the party that kept guard furthest to the left, and 
the movements of the enemy plainly disclosed that it was 
their intention to get into the rear of the Americans by 
the Jamaica road; yet “ Washington's order to secure the 
Jamaica road was not obeyed.” 

The plan of attack by General Howe was as elaborate as 
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if he had had to encounter an equal army, A squadron of 
five ships under Sir Peter Parker was to menace New York, 
and act with effect against the right flank of the American 
defences; Grant with two brigades, a regiment of High- 
landers, and two companies of New York provincials, was 
to advance upon the coast-road toward Gowanus; the three 
German brigades and yagers, stationed half a mile in front 
of Flatbush, in a line of nearly a mile in length, were to 
force the direct road to Brooklyn; while, at the evening 
gun, Howe, and much the larger part of the army, under 
Clinton, Cornwallis, and Percy, with eighteen field-pieces, 
leaving their tents and equipage behind, moved from Flat- 
lands across the country through the New Lots, to turn the 
left of the American outposts, 

The American camp which was furthest to the left in the 
woods was alarmed three times during the night; but each 
time the alarm died away. 

At three in the morning of the twenty-seventh, 1776, 
Putnam was told that the picket which guarded the 4% 7 
approach to the coast-road had been driven in; and without 
further inquiry he ordered Stirling, then a brigadier, with 
two regiments nearest at hand, “to advance beyond the lines 
and repulse the enemy.’ The two regiments that were 
chosen for this desperate service were the large and well- 
equipped one of Delaware and that of Maryland, composed 
of the young sons of frecholders and men of property from 
Baltimore and its neighborhood, though the colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels of both chanced to be absent on duty in 
New York city. They were followed by Huntington's reg- 
‘iment of two hundred and fifty men from Connecticut, 
under the lead of Parsons, a lawyer of that state, who 
eighteen days before had been raised from the bar to the 
rank of brigadier. Putnam's rash order directed Stirling to 
stop the approach of a detachment which might have been 
“ten times his number,” and left him no discretion. The po- 
sition to which he was sent was dangerous in the extreme. 
His course was oblique, inclining to the right; and this 
movement, relinquishing his direct communication with the 
camp, placed in his rear a marsh extending on both sides of 
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Gowanus Creek, which was scarcely fordable even at low 
tide, and was crossed by a bridge and a causeway that 
served ag a dam for one of two tide-mills; on his left he 
had no connecting support; in front he had to encounter 
Grant’s division, which outnumbered him four to one; and 
on his right was the bay, commanded by the fleet of Lord 
Howe. About where now runs Nineteenth Street in Brook- 
lyn, he formed his line along a ridge from the left of the road 
to woods on a height now enclosed within the cemetery and 
known as Battle Hill. Two field-pieces, all that he had to 

oppose against ten, were placed on the side of the 
Avg, hill so as to command the road and the only ap- 

proach for some hundred yards, He himself oven 
pied the right, which was the point of greatest danger; 
Atlee and Kichline formed his centre; Parsons commanded 
the left. 

Early in the morning, Putnam was informed that infantry 
and cavalry were advancing on the Jamaica road. He 
Washington no notice of the dangers he sent Stirling no 
order to retreat; but Sullivan went out with a small party, 
and took command of the regiments of Henshaw and 
Johnston, 

The sun rose with an angry red glare, foreboding a 
change of weather; the first object seen from New York 
was the squadron of Sir Peter Parker attempting to sail 
up the bay as if to attack the town; but, the wind veering 
to the northward, it came to anchor at the change of tide, 
and the “Roebuck” was the only ship that fetched high 
enough to exchange shot with the battery at Red Hook. 
Relieved from apprehension of an attack on the city, 
Washington repaired to Long Island; but he rode through 
the lines only in time to witness the disasters which were 
become inevitable. 

The van of the British army under Clinton, gnided by 
tory farmers of the neighborhood, having captured a patrol 
of American officers in the night and learned that the 
Jamaica pass was not occupied, gained the heights on the 
first appearance of day, The whole force with Howe, after 
passing them without obstruction, and halting to give the 
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soldiers time for refreshment, renewed its march. At half- 
past eight, or a little later, it reached Bedford, in the rear 
of the American left, and the signal was given for a gen- 
eral attack, At this moment, the whole foree of the Ameri- 
¢ans on Long Island was but about eight thousand, 

Jess rather than more ; of these only about four thou- 417", 
sand, including all who came out with Stirling and 
Sullivan, were on the wooded passes in advance of the 
Brooklyn lines. They were environed by the largest British , 
army which appeared in the field during the war. Could 
the American parties have acted together, the disproportion 
would yet have been more than five to one; but as they 
were disconnected, and were attacked one by one, and were 
routed in a succession of skirmishes, the disproportion was 
too great to be calculated. The regiments on the extreme 
left did not perceive their danger till the British had turned 
their flank; they were the first to fly, and they reached the 
lines, though not without grievous losses. The regiment of 
Ward of Connecticut, which made its way seasonably by 
the mill-pond, burned the bridge as it passed, unmindful 
of those who were to follow. 

When the cannonading from the main army and the 
brigades under Grant was heard, the Hessians, with flying 
colors and music of drums and hautboys, moved up the 
ridge, the yagers under Donop and some volunteers going 
in advance as flanking parties, and clearing the way with 
their small cannon ; the battalions followed, not in column 
after the European tactics, but, on account of the hills 
and valleys, with a widely extended front, and in ranks 
but two deep, using only the bayonet. At first, Sullivan's 
party fired with nervous rapidity, and too high, doing 
little injury; then, on becoming aware of the danger on 
their flank and rear, they turned to retreat. The Hessians 
took possession of their deserted redoubt, its three brass 
six-pounders, one howitzer, and two baggage-wagons, and 
chased the fugitives relentlessly through the thickets, 
The Americans, stopped on their way by British regi- 
ments, were thrown back upon the Hessians, For a long 
time the forest rung with the cries of the pursuers and 
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the pnrsned, the crash of arms, the noise of musketry 
and artillery, the notes of command given by trumpets and 
hautboys; the ground was strewn with the wounded and 
the dead. Here and there a Hessian found amusement 
in pinning with his bayonet a rifleman to a tree; the 
British soldiers were equally merciless. The Jersey militia 
fought well, till Johnston, their colonel, was shot in the 
breast, after showing the most determined courage. Sulli- 
van, seeing himself surrounded, desired his men to shift for 
themselves. Some of them, fighting with desperate valor, 
cleaved a passage through the British to the American 

lines; others, breaking into small parties, hid them- 
AlUS,,, selves in the woods, from which they escaped to the 

lines, or were picked up as prisoners, Sullivan con- 
cealed himself in a field of maize, where he was found by 
three of Knyphausen’s grenadiers, 

‘The contest was over at the east and at the centre. Near 
the bay, Stirling still maintained his position, inspiring his 
men with hatred of the thought of retiring before Grant, 
who in the house of commons had insulted the Americans 
as cowards. Lord Howe, having learned that Grant's divi- 
sion, which halted at the edge of the woods, was in want 
of ammunition, went himself with a supply from his ship, 
sending his boat’s crew with it on their backs up the hill, 
while further supplies followed from the store-ships. Early 
in the day, Parry, lieutenant-colonel under Atlee, was shot 
in the head as he was encouraging his men. Parsons, 
thinking it time to retreat, left his men in quest of orders; 
he was intercepted, concealed himself in a swamp, and eame 
into camp the next morning by way of the Kast. River. 
His party, abandoned to themselves, were nearly all taken 
prisoners; among them Jewett of Lyme, captain of volan- 
teers, after his surrender was run through the body by the 
officer to whom he gave up his sword, None remained in 
the field but Stirling, with the regiment of Maryland and 
that of Delaware, For nearly four hours they had stood 
in their ranks with colors flying; when, finding him- 
self without hope of a re-enforcement, and perceiving the 
main body of the British army rapidly coming behind 
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him, he gave them the word to retreat. They withdrew 
in perfect order; twenty marines, who mistook the Dela~ 
wares, from the facing of their uniforms, for Hessians, 
were bronght off as prisoners. The only avenue of escape 
was by wading through Gowanus Creek; and this passage 
was almost cut off by troops under Cornwallis, who had 
advanced by the Port road, and, with the second regiment 
of grenadiers and the seventy-first of Highlanders, blocked 
the retreat at a house near the tide-mills, within less than 
a half-mile of the American lines. Stirling had not 4 mo- 
ment to deliberate; he must hold Cornwallis in check, or 
his whole party is lost; with the quick inspiration of dis- 
interested valor, he ordered the Delaware regiment and 
one half of that of Maryland to make the best of their way 
across the marsh and creek; while, to secure them time for 
this movement, he confronted the advancing British with 
only five companies of Marylanders. His heroio self-sacri- 
fice animated the young soldiers whom he retained with 
almost invincible resolution ; they flew at the euemy with 
“unparalleled bravery, in view of all the American generals 
and troops within the lines, who alternately praised and 
pitied them.” Washington wrung his hands as he 

exclaimed : “My God ! what brave men must I this !7",, 
day lose!” They seemed likely to drive back the 

foremost ranks of the British; and, when forced to give way, 
rallied and renewed the onset, In this manner ten minutes 
were gained, so that the Delawares with their prisoners, and 
all of the Maryland regiment but its five devoted companies, 
succeeded in reaching the creek. Seven were drowned in its 
deep waters; the rest passed safely over, and were escorted 
to the camp by a regiment and a company, which Washing- 
ton had sent out to their relief, Stirling and the few who 
were with him attempted to pass between Cornwallis and 
an American fort, but were beaten back by masses of 
troops. Pressed by the enemy in the front and the rear, 
attacked on the right flank and on the left, they gave up 
the contest. Most of them, retreating to the right through 
the woods, were cut to pieces or taken; nine only succeeded 
in crossing the creek. Stirling himself, refusing to surren- 
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der to the British general, sought Von Heister, and gave up 
his sword to the veteran, 

During the engagement, a deep column of the British 
descended from the woods with General Vaughan, and drew 

near the American lines; they were met by the fire 
4iz*,,, of cannon and small arms. Howe would not risk an 

assault, and ordered them back to a hollow way, where 
they were out of the reach of musketry. The works were 
carefully planned, protected by an abattis, manned by fresh 
troops, who were strengthened by three regiments of Scott's 
brigade, just arrived from New York. Washington was 
present to direct and to encourage. The attempt to storm 
the redoubt, without artillery or fascines or axes or sealing- 
ladders, might have been repulsed with losses greater than 
at Bunker Hill; had the works been carried, all the Amer- 
ican troops on Long Island must have surrendered, 

Of the British, at the least five officers and fiity-six others 
were killed, twelve officers and two hundred and forty-five 
others wounded, one officer and twenty marines taken pris 
oners. Much more than one half of this loss fell upon 
the troops who successively encountered Stirling. Of the 
Hessians, only two privates were killed; three officers and 
twenty-three privates were wounded. The total loss of the 
Americans, including officers, was, after careful inquiry, 
found to be less than a thousand, of whom three fourths 
were prisoners; this is the account always given by Wash- 
ington, alike in his official report and in his most private 
letters ; its accuracy is confirmed by the special returns from 
those regiments which were the chief sufferers. More than 
half of this loss fell upon Stirling’s command ; more than a 
fourth on the Maryland regiment alone. 

From the coast-road on the bay to the pass on the road 
from Jamaica was a distance of more than five miles, too 
great to be occupied except by pickets. The approach of 
the British to the American lines could not have been 
vented; and nothing but inexperience or blind zeal could 
have expected a different result, But the extent of the 
disasters of the day was due to the incapacity of Putnam, 
who, in spite of warning, suffered himself to be surprised; 
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and, haying sent Stirling and “the flower of the American 
army” into the most dangerous position into which brave 
men could haye been thrown, neglected to countermand his 
orders. 

‘The day, though so full of sorrow for the Ameri- irre 
cans, shed little glory on British arms. The Hes. Av 
sians, who received the surrender of Sullivan, Stirling, and 
more than half the captives, made no boast of having 
routed disconneeted groups of il-armed militia, who were 
supported only by a few poor cannon, and were destitute of 
engineers. 
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CHAPTER V, 
THE RETREAT FROM LONG ISLAND, 
Aveusr 27-30, 1776. 


A BLEAK north-casterly wind sprung up at the close of 
the day. The British army, whose tents had not yet 
alg’iz, been brought up, slept in front of the lines at Brook- 
lyn, wrapped in their blankets and warmed by fires, 
Those of the patriot army who in their retreat from the 
woody heights had left their blankets behind them, and the 
battalions of Scott’s brigade, which had come over in haste, 
passed the night without shelter, suffering from the cold. 
The dead of the Americans lay unburied in the forest; 
the severely wounded languished where they fell, to suffer 
uncared for, and to die alone; here and there # fugitive 
who had concealed himself in a thicket or a swamp found 
his way back to his old companions, The captives were 
forced to endure coarse revilings and cowardly insults; 
and, when consigned to the provost-marshal, were huddled 
together in crowded rooms or prison-ships, cut off from 
good air and wholesome food, to know the bitterness of 
Dondage, and waste away and die. In the American camp, 
distrust and dejection succeeded the rash presumption of 
inexperience. ‘The privates began to hold most of their gen- 
eral officers in light esteem; and Washington alone could 
inspire confidence. He was everywhere in person; and 
only when it became certain that the British would remain 
quiet during the night, did he retire for short rest. 

The next morning, which was Wednesday, was 
chill, and the sky lowered with clouds. Unable to 
rely on either of his major-generals, Washington again, at 
the break of day, renewed the inspection of the American 
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works, which from their great extent left many points 
exposed. He watched closely the British encampments, 
which appeared large enough for twenty thousand men; 
wherever he passed, he encouraged his soldiers to engage in 
continual skirmishes. During the morning, Mifflin bronght 
over from New York a re-enforcement of nearly one thou- 
sand men, composed of Glover's regiment of Massachusetts 
fishermen, and the Pennsylvania regiments of Shee and 
Magaw, which were “the best disciplined of any in. the 
army.” Their arrival was greeted with cheers. They 
raised the number of the Americans to nine thousand. In 
the afternoon, rain fell heavily; the lines were at some 
places so low that men employed in the trenches stood up 
to their waists in water; provisions could not be regularly 
served, and whole regiments had nothing to eat but raw 
pork and bread; but they bore up against all hardships, for 
their commander in chief was always among them, exposing 
himself more than any one to the fury of the storm, restor- 
ing order and obedience by his incessant care, and 
teaching patience by his example. When the sol 7%. 
diers were ready to sink, the sight of their general 
calmly and persistently enduring the same hardships with 
themselves reconciled them to their sufferings. 

But the physical pains of Washington were his least; he 
alone, as he well knew, must be vigilant for his generals 
and his army; for eight-and-forty hours he gave no one 
moment to sleep, and for nearly every moment of that time, 
by night and by day, was on horseback in the lines. 

The British commander in chief, General William Howe, 
by illegitimate descent. an uncle to the king, was of a very 
different character. Six feet tall, of an uncommonly dark 
complexion, a coarse frame, and a sluggish mould, he was 
unresistingly ruled by his sensaal nature. He was not 
much in earnest against the Americans, partly because he 
was persuaded that they could not be reduced by arms, 
partly beeause he professed to be a liberal in politics, partly 
‘because he never kindled with zeal for any thing, He had 
had military experience, and had read books on war; but, 
being destitute of swiftness of thought and will, he was 












formed to carry on war by rule. He would not march till 
he could move deliberately, with ample means of trans- 
portation. On the field of battle he sometimes showed 
talent as an executive officer; but, except in moments of 
high excitement, he was lethargic, wanting alertness and 
sagacity. He hated business; and his impatience at being 





the hospitals were wronged by contractors, His notions of 
honor in money matters were not ; but he was not so 
much rapacious as insatiable. Disliking to have his per 
sonal comforts oesied, he indulged fel in the 





their quar 
ters, he was a they should eee Jead @ profligate 
life; and his example led many of the young to their rain 
by gaming. He had nothing heroic about him, wantit 
altogether the quick eye, the instant combination, and 
commanding energy of a great warrior. 

During the day, a party of provincial loyalists, under 
command of Delancey, overtook Woodbull two miles be 
yond Jamaica ; after he had surrendered, his captors struck 
him on the head with a cutlass, and slashed his arm, inflict- 
ing wounds which before many days proved fatal. He and 
several of the militia who were taken with him are included 
in Howe's list of the captives of the previous day. 






dition of his own. 
force ; the continental congress expected him to stay the 
English at the threshold, as had been done at Charles 
AZ%., ton; but the morning of Thursday showed him that 
the British had broken ground within six hundred 
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yards of the height now known as Fort Greene. He saw 
that they intended to force his lines by regular approaches, 
which the nature of the ground and his want of heavy can- 
non extremely favored ; he saw that all Long Island was in 
their hands, except only the neck on which he was in- 
trenched, and that a part of his camp would soon be ex- 
posed to their guns; his men were cast down by misfortune, 
and falling sick from hard service, exposure, and bad food ; 
his force was divided by a channel, more than half a mile 
broad, and swept by swift tides; on a change of wind, he 
might be encircled by the entrance of the British fleet into 
the East River; ships which had sailed round Long 
Island into Flushing Bay might suddenly convey a part of 
the British army to Harlem, or to Fordham Heights, in his 
rear. 

It was his first care to provide means of transportation 
for the retreat which it was no longer safe to delay, 
Through Mifflin, in whom he confided more than in any 
general on the island, and who agreed with him in opinion, 
he despatched, at an early hour, a written command to 
Heath, at King’s Bridge, “to order every flat-bottomed 
boat and other craft at his post, fit for transporting troops, 
down to New York as soon as possible, without the least 
delay.” In like manner, before noon, he sent Trum- 
bull, the commissary-general, to New York, with ,17%,, 
orders for Hugh Hughes, the assistant quartermaster- 
general, “to impress every kind of water-craft, on either 
side of New York, that could be kept afloat, and had either 
oars or sails, or could be furnished with them, and to have 
them all in the East River by dark.” 

‘These orders were issued in such profound secrecy that 
not even his aids knew his purpose. All day long he con- 
tinued abroad in the wind and rain, visiting the stations of 
his men as before, and restraining their impatience. Not till 
“Jate in the day” did he alight from his horse to meet his 
council of war at the house of Philip Livingston on Brook- 
lyn Heights. The abrupt proposal to retreat startled Morin 
Scott, and against his better judgment } he objected to  giy- 
ing the enemy a single inch af ground.” But unanswerable 
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reasons were urged in favor of Washington's design: the 

Americans were invested by an army of more than 
Alnt2s, double their number from water to water; Macdoa- 

gall, whose nautical experience gave weight to his 
words, declared “that they were liable every moment, on the 
change of wind, to have the communication between them 
and the city cut off by the British frigates ;” their supply of 
almost every necessary of life was scant ; the rain which had 
fallen for two days and nights with little intermission had 
injured their arms and spoiled a great part of their ammani- 
tion; the soldiery, of whom many were withont cover at night, 
were worn out by incessant duties and watching. The reso- 
lition to retreat was therefore unanimous; yet, in the igno- 
rance of what orders Washington had issued and how well 
they had been obeyed, an opinion was entertained in the 
council that success was not to be hoped for. 

After dark, the regiments were ordered to prepare for 
attacking the enemy in the night; several of the soldiers 
published to their comrades their unwritten wills; but the 
intention to withdraw from the island was soon surmised. 
At eight o'clock Macdougall was at Brooklyn ferry, charged 
to superintend the embarkation ; and Glover of Massachu- 
setts, with his regiment of Essex county fishermen, the 
best mariners in the world, manned the sailing-vessels and 
flat-boats. The rawest troops were the first to be embarked; 
Mifftin, with the Pennsylvania regiments of Hand, Magaw, 
and Shee, the Delawares, and the remnant of the Mary- 
landers, claimed the honor of being the last to leave the lines, 
About nine, the ebb of the tide was accompanied with a heary 
rain and the continued adverse wind, so that for three hours 
the sail-boats conld do little, and, with the few row-boats at 
hand, it seemed impossible to transport all the army} but, at 
eleven, the north-east wind, which had raged for three days, 
died away; the water became so smooth that the row-hoats 
could be laden nearly to the gunwales; and a breeze sprung 
up from the south and south-west, swelling the canvas from 
the right quarter. It was the night of the full moon; the 
British were so nigh that they were heard with their pick- 
axes and shovels; yet neither Agnew, their general officer 
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for the night, nor any one of them, took notice of the deep 
murmur in the camp, or the plash of oars on the river, or 
the ripple under the sail-boats. All night long, Washing- 
ton was riding through the camp, insuring the regularity 
of every movement. Some time before dawn on 
Friday morning, Mifflin, through a mistake of orders, {7% 
began to march the covering party to the ferry; 
it was Washington who discovered them, in time to check 
their premature withdrawing. The order to resume their 
posts was a trying test of young soldiers; the regiments 
wheeled about with precision, and recovered their former 
station before the enemy perceived that it had been relin- 
quished. As day approached, the seafog came rolling in 
thickly from the ocean ; weleomed as a heavenly messenger, 
it shrouded the British camp, completely hid all Brooklyn, 
and hung over the East River without enveloping New 
York. When, after three hours or more of further waiting, 
and after every other regiment was safely cared for, the 
covering party came down to the waterside, Washington 
remained standing on the ferry-stair, and wonld not be 
persuaded to enter a boat till they were embarked. Tt was 
seyen o’clock before all the companies reached the New 
York shore. At four, Montresor had given the alarm that 
the Americans were in full retreat ; but the English officers 
were sluggards, and some hours elapsed before he and a 
corporal, with six men, clambered through the fallen trees, 
and entered the works, only to find them evacuated. From 
Brooklyn Heights four boats were still to be seen through 
the lifting fog on the East River ; three of them, filled with 
troops, were half-way over, and escaped ; the fourth, manned 
by three vagabonds who had loitered behind to plunder, was 
taken; otherwise the whole nine thousand who were on 
Tong Island, with their provisions, military stores, field- 
artillery, and ordnance, except a few worthless iron cannon, 
landed safely in New York, 

“Considering the difficulties,” wrote Greene, “the retreat 
from Long Island was the best effected retreat I ever read 
or heard of.” 
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NOTE, 


‘My account of the retreat from Long Island differs so materially from 
that given by the biographer of Joseph Reed, that I will not demand it 
to be recoived as accurate without explaining the authority on which it 
rests, This is the more necessary, as the ability and reputation of that 
author, William B, Reed, have misled others to adopt his narrative, 
‘The biographer represents Washington in council “on the night of the 
28th” (Reed's Reed, j. 221); that “sources of deep anxiety were open, 
and yet Washington acted as if in command of veteran troops” (Ibid, 
222); that on the 28th "he still adhered to his intention to risk m battle 
‘at his intrenchments” (Ibid. 224) ; that “the heavy rain of the 28th was 
succeeded on the 29th by a fox on the island" (Ibid. 225) ; that “ Colonel 
Reed, with Mifflin and Grayson, rode to the western extremity of the 
lines ;” that, “ whilst there, the fox was lifted by a shift of wind, and the 
British fleet within the Narrows could be plainly seen; that “some 
‘movement was in contemplation, and if the wind held, and the fog cleared 
off, the fleet would come up and surround the American army” (Thid. 
225); that “it was determined that the three officers should at once 
return to General Washingt \d urge the immediate with- 
drawal of the army ly, Colonel Reed nd Muffin 
and Grayson] ‘had reason to believe that this counsel would mot be ac- 
ceptable, and that the commander in chiet desired to try the fortune of 
‘war onco more in his present position ; ” that Colonel Reed, as the most 
intimate, and the most entitled to respect, was fixed on as the one to sug- 
gest the movement ;” and that Colonel Reed’s advice, thus forced upon 
the general, prevailed, and occasioned the call of a council of war (Ibid. 
228). 

‘That this story would lead to the inference that Washington was a 
most incompetent general, and a very weak man, and utterly unfit for 
his place, wust not bias the mind of the historical inquirer. It is the 
office of the historian to find out the truth aud to tell it, even though it 
should convict Washington of imbecility, while placing Colonel Reed 
among the saviors of the country. 

The main authority of the biographer for his statement is a paper 
purporting to be a letter from an old man.of eighty-four, just three days 
before his death, when he was too ill to write a letter, or to sign his name, 
or even to make his mark, and professing to detail the substance of cun- 
versations held by the moribund fifty-six years before, with Colonel 
Grayson of Virginia, ten or eleven years after the retreat from Long 
Island, to which the conversations reforred. ‘The eyes of the witness 
closed too soon to admit of his being cross-examined, but nature comes 
in with its protest: his story turns on a change of wind, which he repre 
sents as having taken place before the council of war was called; now no 
such change of wind took place before the council of war met, as af 
from their unanimous writien testimony at the time. (Proceedings of a 
council of war held August 20, 1776, at head-quarters in Brooklyn, printed 
by Onderdonk, 161, and in Force's Archives, fifth series, i 1246.) 
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‘The lifting of the fog, and consequent sight of the British fleet, which 
the biographer dwells upon, is, as far as I know, supported by no witness 
at all; and this bit of romance, which forms the pivot of the biographer’s 
attribution of special merit to Colonel Reed, is refuted by positive tes- 
timony. ‘The sea-fog following the change of wind did not take place 
till after the retreat began. ‘The aceounts of contemporaries all agree 
that the fog did not rise till the morning of the thirtieth. Account in 
the Boston “Independent Chronicle” of September 19, 1776: At sun- 
rise” on the thirtieth. Benjamin Tallmadge’s Memoirs, 10, 11: “ As the 
duwn of the day approached, a very dense fog begun to rise.” Gordon's 
History of the American Reyolution, ii, 314, English edition of 1788: 
“A thick fog about two o'clock in the morning.” Gordon wrote from 
the letters of Glover, and from the information of persons who were 
present. Note to the Thanksgiving sermon of Dr. John Rogers of New 
‘York, delivered in New York, December 11, 1783, and printed in 1784: 
“Not long after day broke, a heavy fog rose.” Graydon makes his first 
mention of the fog in his account of what happened in the morning of 
the thirtieth. Some of these authoritics aro cited in the accurate and 
judicious work of Henry Onderdonk, Jr.: Revolutionary Incidents in 
Suffolk and King’s Counties, 158, 162. 

Graydon, who is cited by Reed’s biographer as a corroborative wit- 
ness, leaves Mifftin out of the number of those who spoke with Reed in 
favor of a retreat. (Littell's edition of Graydon’s Memoirs, 166.) 

‘The biographer of Reed seems not to have borne in mind the woniler- 
ful power of secrecy of Washington, in which he excelled even Franklis 
for Franklin sometimes left the impression that he knew more than he 
was willing to utter, but Washington always seemed to haye said all 
that the occasion required. ‘The perfect unity and method of the retreat 
prove the controlling mind of one master. Washington's order given to 
‘Heath, who was stationed at King’s Bridge, to provide boats for trans 
portation, may be found in Foree (American Archives, fifth series, i. 
1211); how Heath understood and executed it is told by Heath himself 
(Heath’s Memoirs, 57). Of the precise hour in wi Washington's 
order to Heath was d or received I have found no minute; but that 
it must have been issued soon after daylight on the twenty-ninth appears 
from this: the messenger who bore it had to cross the East River against 
fa strong head-wind, and to travel about fifteen miles by land; and Heath 
received the order in season to execute it thoroughly well, and he makes 
no complaint of any want of time or necessity for hurry. ‘The council of 
‘war was not held till “Inte in the day,” as we know from a member of 
the council itself, writing within a few days of the event. (Brigadier 
General John Morin Scott to John Jay, September 6, 1776.) It follows, 
therefore, if Reed during the day was ignorant uf Washington's design 
to retreat from Long Island, that Washington Kept it as much a secret 
from him as he did from others. I have met with no evidence that 
Washington, before noon, communicated his intentions to more than two 
persons on Long Island, namely, to Mifflin, through whom the order was 
sent to Heath, and to Colonel Joseph Trumbull, the commissary-general, 
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through whom a message was transmitted to Hugh Hughes, the acting 
quartermaster-general in New York. (Memorial of Hugh Hughes, 22, &.) 
All the orders relating to the retreat were veiled under the appearance of 
@ movement against the enemy, 

Why Washington decided to retreat from Long Island is rightly tld 
in what remains of a letter written on the thirtieth of August, 1770, by 
Toseph Reed to William Livingston of New Jersey, and printed in Sedg- 
wick’s Life of Livingston, 201, That Washington was deliberately re- 
solveil “ to avoid a general action,” and put as little as possible to risk, 
We have under his own hand. (Sparks’s Washington, iv. 81.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE BOWES. 
Avcusr 80—Supremper 15, 1776. 


Cant sat heavily on the brow of the young people, who 
were to be formed to fortitude by tribulation, and 
endeared to after ages by familiarity with sorrows. 4i,"So, 
After the disaster of Long Island, Lord Howe received 
Sullivan on board of the “Eagle” with hospitable courtesy, 
approved his immediate exchange for General Prescott, who 
‘was at Philadelphia, and then spoke so strongly of his own 
difficulty in recognising congress as a legal body, of the 
prevailing misconception respecting his authority to enter 
into any discussion of grievances, and yet of his ample 
powers to open a way for their redress, that the American 
general proposed to visit Philadelphia as a go-between, and 
undeceive those who entertained so confined an opinion, 
His indiscretion was without bounds; volunteering to act 
as a messenger from an enemy of his country to its govern- 
ment, he took no minute of the offer which he was to bear, 
relying only on his recollection of desultory conversations, 
‘A few hours after the troops passed over from Long Island, 
he followed on parole, The American commander in chief 
disapproved his mission, but deemed it not right to prohibit 
by military authority an appeal to the civil power. 

For the time Washington could only hope to keep A 
at bay the great army opposed to him. The dilatori- 
ness of his antagonist left him leisure to withdraw the gar- 
rison from Goyernor’s Island, where Prescott ran almost as 
great a risk of captivity as at Bunker Hill; but the inhabi- 
tants of Long Island were left at the mercy of the English, 
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and some from choice, some to escape the prison-ship and 
ruin from confiscation, took the engagement of alle- 
3M. giance, Yet the delay caused by the defence of 
Brooklyn had done much towards preventing a june- 

tion with Carleton. Of this the thought was now abandoned 
for the season ; and, in a letter to Germain, the British gen- 
eral frankly announced the necessity of another campaign. 
His report of the events on Long Island hid his chagrin at 
the escape of Washington’s army under boastful exaggera- 
tions, magnifying the force which he encountered two or 
three times, the killed and wounded eight or ten times, and 
enlarging the number of his prisoners. His own loss he 
somewhat diminished. 

Conscious that congress were expecting impossi- 
" bilities, Washington saw the necessity of setting 
forth to them plainly the condition of his army. He 
reminded them of his frequent representation, that the 
public safety required enlistments for the war: the defeat 
on Long Island had impaired the confidence of the troops 
in their officers and in one another; the militia, dismayed, 
intractable, and impatient, went off by half-companies, by 
companies, and almost by whole regiments at a time; their 
example impaired all subordination, and forced him to con- 
fess his “want of confidence in the generality of the troops;” 
the city of New York must be abandoned ; and the necessity 
for doing it was so imminent, that the question whether 
its houses should be left to stand as winter-quarters for the 
enemy would “admit of but little time for deliberation.” 
His judgment was right; Rufus Putnam, his ablest engi- 
neer, reported that the enemy, from their command of the 
water, could lind where they pleased at any poi 
the bay and Throg’s Neck; while Greene advi: 
retreat, and that the city and its suburbs should be burnt. 

When, on the second of September, Sullivan was intro- 
duced to the congress, John Adams broke out to the mem- 
ber who sat next him: “Oh, the decoy-duck! would that 
the first bullet from the enemy in the defeat on Long 
Island had passed through his brain!” In delivering his 
message, the emissary went so far as to affirm that Lord 
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Howe said “he was ever against taxing us; that he was 
very sure America could not be conquered ; that he would 
set aside the ucts of parliament for taxing the colonies and 
changing the charter of Massachusetts.” Congress directed 
Sullivan to reduce his communication to writing. He ‘ 
did so, and presented it the next morning. Its pur gi/%,, 
port was “that, though Lord Howe could not at 
present treat with congress as such, he was very desirous 
as 4 private gentleman to meet some of its members as 
private gentlemen ; that he, in conjunction with General 
Howe, had full powers to compromise the dispute between 
Great Britain and America; that he wished a compact 
might be settled at this time; that in case, upon conference, 
they should find any probable ground of an accommoda- 
tion, the authority of congress must be afterwards ac 
knowledged.” 

Having received this paper, which proposed the abandon- 
ment of independence and of union, and the abdication of 
congress, that body proceeded to the business of the day, 
Tn committee of the whole, they took into consideration the 
unreserved confession of Washington, that he had not a 
force adequate to the defence of New York. They were 
unwilling to give room for a suspicion of their firmness by 
consenting in advance to the surrender of that city; they 
therefore decided that “ it should in no event be damaged, 
for they had no doubt of being able to recover it, even 
thongh the enomy should obtain possession of it for a 
time.” They ordered for its defence three more battalions 
from Virginia, two from North Carolina, and one from 
Rhode Island; and they invited the assemblies and eonven- 
tions of every state north of Virginia to forward all possi- 
ble aid; but this reliance on speculative re-enforeements 
increased the difficulties and peril which environed Wash- 
ington. 

On the fourth and fifth, congress debated the mes-  g. 
sage of Lord Howe. Witherspoon, with a very great % 
majority of the members, looked upon it as an insult. “ We 
have lost a battle and a small island,” said Rush, “but we 
have not lost a state; why then should we be discouraged? 
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Or why should we be discouraged, even if we had lost a 
state? If there were but one state left, still that one should 
peril all for independence.” George Ross sustained his 
colleague. “The panic may seize whom it will,” wrote 
John Adams; “it shall not seize me;” and, like Rush and 
Witherspoon, he spoke vehemently against the proposed 
conference. On the other hand, Edward Rutledge favored 
it, as a means of procrastination; and at last New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and even Virginia gave way for the sake 
of quieting the people. Sullivan was directed to deliver to 
Lord Howe a written “resolve, that the congress, being the 
representatives of the free and independent states of Amer 
ica, could not send their members to confer with him im 
their private characters ; but, ever desirous of peace on rea- 
sonable terms, they would send a committee of their body 
to learn what authority he had to treat with persons author- 
ized by them, and to hear his propositions.” On the 

sure, sixth, the committee was elected by ballot, and the 
choice fell on Franklin, John Adams, and Edward 
Rutledge. For the future, it was ordered that no proposals 
for peace between Great Britain and the United States 
should be received, unless they should be made in writing, 
and should recognise the authority of the states in congress. 
Notwithstanding the desire of congress that New York 
should be held, Washington remained convinced that 

Sept.7. it was impossible; and on the seventh he convened 
his general officers, in the hope of their concurrence 

and support. The case was plain; yet Mercer, who was 
detained at Amboy, wrote his untimely wish to maintain 
the post; others interpreted the vote of congress as an 
injunction that it was to be defended at all hazards; and 
as one third of the army had no tents, and one fourth were 
sick, many clung to the city for shelter. The majority, 
therefore, decided to hold it with five thousand men, and 
to distribute the rest of the army between King’s Bridge 
and Harlem Heights. The power to overrule the majority 
of his general officers had not been explicitly conferred on 
Washington; and, as he might be considered but as first 
among his peers, he most reluctantly submitted to their 
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advice till he could convince congress that the proposed 
evacuation was sm absolute necessity. Meantime, he re- 
moved such stores as were not immediately needed, and 
began the slow and difficult task of transferring the sick to 
the inland towns of New Jersey. 

The plainly perceptible hesitancy of decision was very 
unjustly attributed by the ill-informed to the general him- 
self. In August, congress had sent for Charles Lee, a the 
proper head of the army, should any accident befall Wash- 
ington; and now officers of merit as well as privates “were 
continually praying most earnestly for the arrival of Gen- 
eral Lee as their guardian angel.” 

Abandoned by his council, Washington still ad- 775. 
hered firmly to his plan for the campaign ; and, fore. St ® 
seeing the danger of risking by delay the loss of arms and 
stores, he appesled to congress with increased earnestness. 
While the troops voted him did not arrive, the militia were 
all the time returning home, so that the number from Con- 
necticut was reduced from six thousand to two thousand. 

To those members of congress whose unreasoning zeal 
would not surrender an inch of land, still less the city which 
was the point of connection between the north and the 
south, least of all fortifications which represented the labor 
of thousands of men during many months, Washington 
replied ; “To be prepared at each point of attack has ocea- 
sioned an expense of labor which now seems useless, and is 
regretted by those who form a judgment from after-knowl- 
edge; but men of discernment will think differently, and 
see by such works and preparations we have delayed the 
operations of the campaign till it is too late to effect any 
eapital incursion into the country. Tt is now obvious that 
they mean to enclose us on the island of New York, by 
taking post in my rear, while the shipping secures the 
front; and thus oblige us to fight them on their own terms, 
or surrender at discretion. On every side there is a choice 
of difficulties, Every measure is to be formed with some 
apprehension that all oar troops will not do their duty, On 
our side, the war should be defensive ; it has even been 
ealled a war of posts; we should on all occasions avoid a 
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general action, and never be drawn into a necessity to put 
any thing to risk. Persuaded that it would be presumptn- 
ous to draw out our young troops into open ground against 
their superiors both in number and discipline, I have never 
spared the spade and pickaxe, I have not found that readi- 
ness to defend even strong posts at all hazards which is 
necessary to derive the greatest benefit from them. We 
are now in a post strong but not impregnable; nay, ac 
knowledged by every man of judgment to be untenable. 
Tt has been considered as the key to the northern country; 
but by establishing strong posts at Moant Washington on 
the upper part of this island, and on the Jersey side oppo- 
site to it, and by the assistance of obstructions in the water, 
not only the navigation of Hudson River, but a communi- 
cation between the northern and southern states, may be 
more effectually secured. I am sensible that a retreating 
army is encircled with difficulties, that declining an engage- 
ment subjects a general to reproach, and may throw dis- 
couragement over the minds of many; but, when the fate 
of America may be at stake on the issue, we should protract 
the war, if possible. That the enemy mean to winter in 
New York, there can be no doubt; that they can drive us 
out is equally clear ; nothing seems to remain but to deter- 
mine the time of their taking possession.” 

ae, Congress received with coldness this remonstrance 
Sevt-19. of Washington ; but it was unanswerable, and they 
resolved, on the tenth, that it had not been “their sense 
that any part of the army should remain in New York a 
moment longer than he should think it proper for the public 
service.” 





On the eleventh, Lord Howe sent his barge for 
Franklin, John Adams, and Rutledge; relying on 
his honor, they took with them the officer sent asa hostage 
for their security. They were met by him at the water's 
edge, and conducted through files of grenadiers, armed with 
fixed bayonets, to a large stone house, where, in = room 
carpeted with moss and green bonghs, they partook of an 
excellent collation. In the discussion of business, a diffi- 
culty presented itself at the outset. As they had been 
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formally announced as a committee from congress, Lord 
Howe premised, with some embarrassment of manner, that 
he was bound to say he conyersed with them as private 
individuals. At this, John Adams came to his relief, say- 
ing: “Consider us in any light you please, except that of 
British subjects.” During a conversation which lasted for 
several hours, Lord Howe was discursive in his remarks; 
he went back to the last petition of congress to the king, 
and to the time anterior to the declaration of independence ; 
he hoped that this interview might prepare the way for the 
return of America to her allegiance, and for an accommoda- 
tion of the two countries. To bring the discussion 

to a point, Edward Rutledge cited to him the decla gi, 
ration of Sullivan, “that he would set the acts of par- 

liament wholly aside, because parliament had no right to 
tax America, or meddle with her internal polity.” 

Lord Howe had no discretionary power whatever with 
regard to these two vital points in the controversy; he 
therefore answered Rutledge, like a man of honor, with 
trath and frankness, “ that Sullivan had extended his words 
much beyond their import; that, while the king and minis- 
try were willing that instructions and acts of parliament 
complained of should be revised, his commission in. respect 
to them was confined to powers of consultation with pri- 
vate persons.” Franklin inquired if the commissioners 
would receive and report propositions from the Americans; 
as no objection was interposed, he represented “that it was 
the duty of good men on both sides of the water to pro- 
mote peace by an acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, and a treaty of friendship and alliance between the 
two countries ;” and he endeavored to prove that Great 
Britain would derive more durable advantages from such 
an alliance than from the connection which it was the ob- 
ject of the commission to restore. Lord Howe did not fail 
to communicate to his government this overture, which he 
in his heart was beginning to approve. The committee of 
congress, on their return to Philadelphia, reported that he 
had made no proposition of peace, except that the colonies 
should return to their allegiance to the government of 
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Great Britain; and that his commission did not appear to 
contain any other authority of importance than what was 
expressed in the act of parliament, namely, that of 
pardons, and declaring America, or any part of it, to be in 
the king’s peace, upon submission, “Our sins against God,” 
wrote the governor of Connecticut, “need pardon from the 
supreme Director of all events; the rebels who need 
don from the king of Britain are not yet discovered.” 
By this time, the army of General Howe extended along 
the high ground that overlooks the East River and the 
sound, from Brooklyn to Flushing, and occupied the two 
islands which we call Ward’s and Randall's; a battery 
erected at Astoria replied to the American works on the 
point just north of Hellgate ferry. Night after night, boats 
came in and anchored just above Bushwick. On the 
sits twelfth, Washington, supported by the written re 
quest of Greene and six brigadiers, reconvened his 
council of war at the quarters of Macdongall; and this time 
it was decided to abandon the lower part of the island, 
none dissenting but Spencer from sheer ignorance and dul- 
ness, Heath from dishonesty, and George Clinton from 
stubborn zeal. The council was hardly over, when Wash- 
ington was once more in the lines; and at evening the 
Americans under his eye doubled their posts along the East 
River, He was seen by the Hessians; and Krug, a eaptain 
of the Hessian artillery, twice in succession pointed cannon 
at him and his staff, and was aiming a third shot, as 
‘Sept.12, he rode on. The thirteenth, the anniversary of the 
victory on the Plains of Abraham, in which Howe 
Dore an honorable part, was selected for the landing of the 
British in New York; the watchword was “ Quebec,” the 
countersign “ Wolfe;” but the ships-of-war that were to 
cover the landing caused delay. In the afternoon, four of 
them, keeping up an incessant fire, and supported by the ean- 
non on Governor’s Island, sailed past the American batteries 
into the East River, and anchored opposite the present 
Thirteenth Street. Washington kept a close watch on 
their movements, and one of their shot struck within 
‘Sept 14. six feet of him. During the fourteenth, he did all 
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‘that his very scanty means of transportation would allow, to 
save his stores and artillery. About sunset, six more Brit- 
ish armed ships went up the East River. In one more day, 
the city would have been evacuated. 

On the fifteenth, three ships-of-war ascended the 779, 
Hudson as far as Bloomingdale, which put a stop 8? '* 
to the removal of army stores by water. At eleven, the 
ships-of-war which were anchored in the stream below 
Blackwell's Island began a heavy cannonade, to scour the 
grounds; at the same time, eighty-four boats laden with 
‘troops, under the direction of Admiral Hotham, came out 
of Newtown Creek, and with a southerly wind sailed up the 
East River in four columns; till, on a signal, they formed 
in line, and, aided by oars and the sweeping tide, came to the 
shore between Turtle Bay and the city, in array for battle. 
At the sound of the first. cannon, Washington, who had 
supposed the principal landing would be made at Harlem 
or Morrisania, rode “with all possible despatch” towards 
Kip’s Bay, near Thirty-fourth Street ; as he drew near, he 
found the men who had been posted in the lines running 
away, and the brigades of Fellows of Massachusetts and 
Parsons of Connecticnt, that were to have supported them, 
flying in every direction, heedless of the exertions of their 
generals. Putnam’s division of about four thousand troops 
was stil in the lower city, sure to be cut off, unless the 
British could be delayed. When all else fails, the com- 
mander in chief must in person give the example of daring : 
Washington presented himself to lend any body of men, 
however small, who would make an effort to hold the ad- 
vaneing forces in check. He used every means to rally the 
fugitives, get them into some order, and reanimate their 
courage; but, on the appearance of a party of not more 
than sixty or seventy, they ran away in tho greatest confu- 
sion without firing a single shot, panicstricken from fear 
of haying their retreat cut off, leaving him on the ground 
within eighty yards of the enemy. “ Are these the men by 
whom I am expected to defend the liberties of America?” 
he asked of himself; and he seemed to seek death rather 
than life. Being reminded by the officers nearest him 








that it was in vain to withstand the British alone, he tarned 
to give the wisest orders for the safety of Harlem Heights, 
and for guarding against ill consequences from the morn- 
ing’s disaster. 
As the Hessians took immediate possession of the breast- 
works which guarded the Boston road, near the pres 
satis, ent Lexington Avenue, the fugitive brigades fled, not 
without loss, across woody fields to Bloomingdale. 
At ten minutes past three in the afternoon, the American 
colors were struck on the old Fort George, and the English 
flag was raised by Lord Dunmore. Most of Putnam's divi- 
sion escaped by a road very near the Hudson; its com- 
mander, heedless of the intense heat of the day, rode from 
port to post to call off the pickets and guards. Silliman’s 
brigade threw itself in despair into the redoubt of Bunker 
Hill, where Knox, at the head of the artillery, thought only of 
a gallant defence ; but Burr, who was one of Putnam’s aids, 
rode up to show them that a retreat was practicable, and 
guided them by way of the old Monument Lane to the west 
side of the island, where they marched along the winding 
road now superseded by the Eighth Avenue, and regained 
the Bloomingdale road near the present Sixtieth Street, 
The respite which saved Putnam's division was due to 
Mary Lindley, the wife of Robert Murray. When the 
British army drew near her house on Incleberg, a8 Murray 
Hill was then called, Howe and his officers, ordering a halt, 
accepted her invitation to a lunch; and by the excellence 
of her viands and old Madeira wine, and by the good-bumor 
with which she parried Tryon’s jests at her sympathy with 
the rebels, she whiled away two hours or more of their time, 
till every American regiment had escaped. Washington 
was the last to retire, riding from Bloomingdale but a few 
moments before it was occupied by the British infantry. 
‘The Americans left behind a few heavy cannon, and much 
of their baggage and stores; fifteen of them were killed; 
one bundred and fifty-nine were missing, chiefly men who 
had wilfully loitered behind. The British gained the isl 
and as far as the eighth milestone, with but two Hessians 
killed and about twenty British and Hessians wounded. 
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At night, their bivouse extended from the East River near 
Hellgate to the Hudson at Bloomingdale. On Harlem 
‘Heights the American fugitives, weary from having passed 
fifteen hours under arms, disheartened by the loss of their 
tents and blankets, and wet by a cold driving rain that 
closed the sultry day, lay on their arms with only the sky 
above them. 


NOTE, 


“The account I have given of Washington's conduct in his attempt to 
rally the fugitives at Kip’s Bay agrees substantially with that of Marshall 
(Marshall's Washington, i. 101,ed. 1843) and with the matured judgment 
of Sparks (Life of Washington, 199). Washington was justly vexed at 
the cowardice of the men whom he had stationed at Kip’s Bay; he 
reported it in wnsparing terms to congress, and censured it in general 
orders. All agree that he attempted, but in vain, to rally the men; no 
‘one disputes that, with the good judgment of perfect self-possession, he 
gave immediately the wisest orders for the safety of the army, nor that 
‘his conduct on the occasion struck the army with such awe that he could 
‘count on its courage by the dawn of another day. ‘The makers of gossip 
‘have gradually embroidered upon the incident of his serious and well- 
founded displeasure a varicty of inconsistent details. Of accounts written 
within a few days of the events, I find three of importance: Washington 
to Congress, September 16, 1776, in his Official Letters, i. 245, and in 
‘Sparks, iv. 94; Greene to Governor Cooke of Rhode Island, September 
17, 1776, in Force, fifth series, ii. 870; and Cwsar Rodney at Philadel 
phia to Messrs. Read and Mackean, September 18, 1776. The account 
of Rodney is a report carefully prepared from various sources which he 
does not specify. I give an extract from it: “From all I can collect, 
this was the situation of airs on Sunday morning, when the ships be- 
fore mentioned begun a very heavy firing at Turtle Bay, to scour the 
country previous to their landing the troops, but hurt nobody, that I can 
hear of. When the firing ceased, their troops began to land, and ours to 
run asif the devil was in them. In spite of all the general could do, 
‘they never fired one gun. General Washington, having discovered the 
‘enemp’s intention to land at that place, ordered a reenforcement, and 
set ont there himself. However, before he got to the place, he met our 
people running in every direction. He endeavored by persuasion and 
‘threats to get them back, but all to no purpose ; in short, they ran till 
they loft the general to shift for himself.” ‘This letter shows clearly the 
opinion prevailing among men of sense in Philadelphia at the time. 
Greene's words are: “Fellows’s and Parsons’s whole brigade ran away 
from about fifty men, and left his excellency on the ground within eighty 
yards of the enemy, so vexed at the infamous conduct of the troops that 
hhe sought death rather than life.” ‘That Washington sought to shame or 
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to inspirit his men by setting them an example of desperate courage may 
‘De true ; certainly a general who chides for cowardice can do it best when 
‘he bas just given evidence of his own disregard of danger. The embel- 
lishments of the narrative, which have been gradually wrought out, tll 
‘they have become self-contradictory and ludicrous, may be traced to 
the camp. A bitter and jealous rivalry, which the adjatant-general had 
assisted to foment, had grown up between the New England troops and 
‘those south of New England. Northern men very naturally found ex- 
euses for their brethren, and may have thought that Washington cen- 
sured thom too severely ; but, while I have had in my hands very many 
contemporary letters written by New Englanders on the events of this 
campaign, I have never found in any one of them the least reflection on 
Washington for his conduct in the field daring any part of this day, 
unless the words of Greene are to be 80 interpreted. The imputations 
Degan with officers south of New England, and were dictated by a zeal to 
illumine and bring out in bold relief the dastardly behavior of the eastern 
runaways. The first effort in that direction may be seen in an official 
etter from Smallwood, the highest Maryland officer, to the convention 
of his state ; “ Sixty light infantry, upon the first fire, put to flight two 
brigades of the Connecticut troops, — wretches who, however strange it 
may appear, from the brigadier-general down to the private sentinel, 
were caned and whipped by the Generals Washington, Putnam, and 
Mifftin, but even this indignity had no weight; they could not be brought 
to stand one shot.” (Colonel Smallwood to Maryland Convention, Octo- 
der 12, 1776, in Force, fifth series, ii. 1013.) This statement, so full of 
blunders and impossibilities, shows the camp to be not always “*a correct 
source" of information. Gordon comes next ; under the date of Decem- 
ber 20, 1776, he writes: “His [Washington's] attempts to stop them 
the troops] were fruitless, though he drew his sword and threatened to 
yun them through, cocked and snapped his pistols.” (Gordon, ii. 827.) 
Now a man on horseback, “within eighty yards” of am advancing 
enemy, could not, at one and the same time, have managed his horse 
and drawn his sword and cocked his two old-fashioned flintlock horee= 
pistols. Gordon was capable of prejadice, and was no critic; when he 

ites a document, I hold it certain that he cites it truly, for I have found 
it so inevery case where I have had occasion to verify his citations; 
when he tells a story, I hold it certain that some one had tld it before; 
but I have found that his repeating it gives it mo sure claim to credence. 
His work, which, notwithstanding all its faults, is invaluable, is by no 
‘means free from tales that, on examination, prove to be untrustworthy. 
Succeeding writers sometimes find it hard if they cannot add a little to 
‘the statements of previous narrators. Rameay has indulged himself in 
an exposition of the train of thought which was passing through Wash- 
ington’s mind at the time of the fright and consequent confusion, (Ram 
say's Revolution, i. 306, 907.) Heath, publishing " Memoirs” in 1798, 
improves upon Gordon, and writes from “Here it was, as fame 
hath said, that General Washington threw his hat on the ground.” 
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(Heath's Memoirs, 60.) Graydon repeats the hearsay, but without 
‘vouching for it, “ that the general lost all patience, throwing his hat upon 
the ground in a transport of rage and indignation.” (Graydon in Littell’s 
edition, 174.) Now Washington was on horseback; did be get off his 
horse to pick up his hat in the face of Cornwallis and Clinton? Did he 
ride about in sight of the British and Hessians and of his own army for 
the rest of the day bareheaded, or in a begrimed hat and plume? T 
am almost ashamed of exposing so foolish a story, which rests on no 
authority. ‘To sum up the whole: Trustworthy documents prove that 
‘the party at Kip's Bay retreated in a cowardly manner; that Washing- 
ton was angry at them for their cowardice, as he ought to have been; 
‘that he was the last to consent to turn away from the enemy ; that he 
then with promptness and unimpeached good judgment did every thing 
‘which remained to be done ; that on the next day he had more perfect 
command of the army, and moro assurance of their courage, than for 
several weeks before, 











CHAPTER VII. 


THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF AMERICA. 
SrepremBer 15-30, 1776. 


Tur cowardice of the troops at Kip’s Bay was reported 

to congress by Washington with unsparing severity; 

76, and was rebuked in a general order, menacing instant 

death as the punishment of cowardice on the field. 
Meantime, he used every method to revive the courage of 
his army. On the night of their reaching Harlem Heights, 
he sent orders to Silas Talbot, who had accepted the peril- 
ous command of a fire-brig, to make an attempt on the 
ships-of-war that lay in the Hudson, near the present One 

hundred and twenty-fourth Street. At two o'clock 
Sopt. 16. in the dark and cloudy morning of the sixteenth, the 

officer left his hiding-place, three or four miles above 
Fort Lee, ran down the river under a fair wind, and, grap- 
pling the “ Renommé,” set his brig on fire. He was burnt 
almost to blindness, yet escaped with his erew; the “ Re- 
nommé” freed itself without injury; but, with the other 
ships-of-war, quitted its moorings, and went out of the 
stream. 

At a later hour, American troops marched in good order 
from Fort Washington, and extended their left wing as far 
as Harlem, As an offset to this movement, Leslie, who 
commanded the British advanced posts, led the second 
battalion of light infantry, with two battalions of High- 
landers and seven field-pieces, into a wood on the hill which 
lies east of Bloomingdale road and overlooks Manhattan- 
ville. From this detachment two or three companies of 
light infantry descended into the plain, drove in an Ameri- 
can picket, and sounded their bugles in boastful defiance. 
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Engaging their attention by preparations for attacking them 
in front, Washington ordered Major Leitch with three com- 
panies of Weedon’s Virginia regiment, and Colonel Knowl- 
ton with his volunteer rangers, to prepare secretly an attack 
on the rear of the main detachment in the wood; and Reed, 
who best knew the ground, acted as their guide. 
Under the lead of George Clinton, the American g!7"%y, 
party which engaged the light infantry in front com- 

pelled them twice to retreat, and drove them back to the 
force with Leslie. The Americans in pursuit clambered up 
the rocks, and a very brisk action ensued, which continued 
about two hours, Knowlton and Leitch began their attack 
too soon, on the flank rather than in the rear. Reed’s horse 
‘was wounded under him; in 4 little time, Leitch was brought 
off with three balls through his side. Soon after, Knowlton 
was mortally wounded; in the agonies of death, all his in- 
qniry was if the enemy had been beaten. Notwithstanding 
the loss of their leaders, the men resolutely continued the 
engagement. Washington advanced to their support part 
of two Maryland regiments, with detachments of New 
Englanders; Putnam and Greene, as well as Tilghman and 
others of the general’s staff, joined in the action to animate 
the troops, who charged with the greatest intrepidity. The 
British, worsted a third time, fell back into an orch: 
and from thence across a hollow and up the hill which lies 
east of the Eighth Avenue and overlooks the country far 
and wide. Their condition was desperate; they had lost 
seventy killed and two hundred and ten wounded; the 
Highlanders had fired their last cartridge; without speedy 
relief, they must certainly be cut off. The Hessian yagers 
were the first of the re-enforcements to reach the hill, and 
were in season to share in the action, suffering a loss of one 
officer and seven men wounded. “Columns of English 
infantry, ordered st eleven to stand to their arms, were 
instantly trotted about three miles, without a halt to take 
breath ;” and the Von Linsing battalion was seen to draw 
near, while two other German battalions occupied Mac- 
gowan’s Pass, Washington, unwilling to risk a general 
action, ordered a retreat. This skirmish, in its effects, was 





almost equal to a victory ; it restored the spirit and confi- 
dence of the Americans, Their loss was about sixty killed 
and wounded; but among these was Knowlton, who would 
have been an honor to any country, and Leitch, one of Vir- 
ginia’s worthiest sons. 

Howe would never own how much he had suffered ; his 
general orders rebuked Leslie for impradence. The result 
confirmed him in his caution. The ground in front of the 
Americans was so difficult and so well fortified that he 
could not hope to carry it by storm; had he by a circui- 
tous route thrown the main body of his army in their rear, 
he would have left the city of New York and its garrison 
at Washington's mercy; he therefore waited more than 
three weeks, partly to collect means of transportation, and 
partly to form redoubts across the island. 

During the delay, Lord Howe and his brother, 
sui, on the nineteenth, in a joint declaration, going far 
beyond the form prepared by the solicitor-general, 
promised in the king's name a revision of his instructions, 
and his concurrence in the revisal of all acta by which his 
subjects in the colonies might think themselves aggrieved ; 
and, appealing from congress, they invited all well-affected 
subjects to a conference. The paper was disingenuous; for 
the instructions to the commissioners, which were carefully 
kept secret, demanded as preliminary conditions grants of 
revenue and further changes of charters. Washington saw 
through the artifice. Lord Howe can escape conviction for 
duplicity, only by supposing that he was duped by his own 
wishes to misinterpret his powers; but the crafty appeal 
was wisely timed for its end; for there were signs of de- 
spondency and discontent in the New York counties on the 
Hudson, in New Jersey, and still more in Pennsylvania, 
seem, _ About one o’elock in the morning of the twenty- 
* first, more than five days after New York had been 
in the exclusive possession of the British, a fire chanced to 
break out in a small wooden public-house of low character, 
near Whitehall slip. The weather had been hot and dry; 
a fresh gale was blowing from the south-west; the flames 
spread rapidly ; and the east side of Broadway, as far as 
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Exchange Place, became a heap of ruins, The British 
troops, angry at the destruction of houses which they had 
looked upon as their shelter for the coming winter, haunted 
with the thought of incendiaries, and unwilling to own the 
consequences of their own careless carousals, seized persons 
who had come out to save property from destruction, and, 
without trial or inquiry, killed some with the bayonet, 
tossed others into the flames, and one, who happened to be 
a royalist, they hanged by the heels till he died. The wind 
veering to the south-east, the fire crossed Broadway above 
Morris Street, destroyed Trinity church and the Lutheran 
church, and, sparing St. Paul’s chapel, extended to Barclay 
Street. The flames were arrested, not so much by the 
English guard as by the sailors whom the admiral sent on 
shore, and who paid themselves by plandering houses that 
escaped. Of the four thousand tenements of the city, more 
than four hundred were burnt down. In his report, Howe, 
without the slightest ground, attributed the accident to a 
conspiracy. 

When, after the disasters on Long Island, Washington 
needed to know in what quarter the attack of the British 
‘was to be expected, Nathan Hale, a captain in Knowlton’s 
regiment, a graduate of Yale College, an excellent scholar, 
comparatively a veteran in the service, having served with 
Knowlton at Cambridge, but three months beyond one-and- 
twenty, yet already betrothed, volunteered to ven- 
ture, under a disguise, within the British lines. Just sere a. 
at the moment of his return, he was seized and carried 
before General Howe, in New York; he frankly avowed his 
name and rank in the American army, and his purpose, 
which his papers confirmed; and, without a trial, Howe 
ordered him to be exeented the following morning as a spy. 
That night he was exposed to the insolent cruelty of his 
jailer. The consolation of seeing a clergyman was denied 
him; his request for a Bible was refused. The more 
humane British officer who was depnted to superintend his 
execution furnished him means to write to his mother 
and toa comrade in arms. On the morning of the sept, 22 
twenty-second, as he ascended the gallows, he said: 
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“T only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” The provost-marshal destroyed his letters, as if 
grudging his friends a knowledge of the firmness with 
which he had contemplated death. His countrymen never 
pretended that the beauty of his character should have 
exempted him from the penalty which the laws of war 
imposed ; they complained only that the hours of his im- 
prisonment were embittered by barbarous harshness. 

The Americans kept up the system of wearing ont their 

enemy by continual skirmishes and alarms, On the 
say's, twenty-third, at the glimmer of dawn, in a well. 
planned but unsuccessful attempt to recapture Ran- 
dall’s Island, Thomas Henly, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
“one of the best officers in the army,” lost his life. He was 
buried by the side of Knowlton, within the present Trinity 
cemetery. 
The prisoners of war, five hundred in number, 
Ser whom Carleton had sent from Quebeo on parole, 
were landed on the twenty-fourth from shallops at Eliza 
beth Point. It wanted but an hour or two of midnight; 
the moon, nearly full, shone clondlessly; Morgan, as he 
sprung from the bow of the boat, fell on the earth as if to 
clasp it, and cried: “O my country!” They all ran a race 
to Elizabethtown, where, too happy to sleep, they passed 
the night in singing, dancing, screaming, and raising the 
Indian halloo from excess of joy. On hearing that Morgan 
was returned, Washington hastened his exchange, and rec- 
ommended his promotion. Next to Washington, Morgan 
was the best officer whom Virginia sent into the field, 
thongh she raises no statue to the incomparable leader of 
her light troops. 

Meantime, the continental government proceeded with 
the dilatoriness and hesitancy which belonged to the feeble- 
ness of its organization, The committee for confederation 
and that for foreign alliances had been appointed in June, 
in connection with the committee for declaring indepen- 
dence. Seemingly irreconcilable differences of opinion left 
congress no heart to continue the work of confederation; 
Edward Rutledge despaired of success, unless the states 
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should appoint a special convention, to be formed of new 
representatives, chosen for this purpose alone. 
On the seventeenth, after many weeks of delibera- 7%, 
tion, the members of congress adopted an elaborate 
plan of a treaty to be proposed to France. Its terms betray 
the boundlessness of their aspirations and the lurking uncer- 
tainty of their hopes. They wished France to engage in a 
separate war with Great Britain, and by this diversion to 
leave America the opportunity of establishing her indepen- 
dence, They were willing to assure to Spain freedom from 
molestation in its territories; they renounced in favor of 
France all eventual conquests in the West Indies; but they 
claimed the sole right of acquiring British continental 
America, and all adjacent islands, including the Bermudas, 
Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. It applied the maxim of 
monopoly to the fisheries: the king of France might retain 
his exclusive rights on the banks of Newfoundland, as rec- 
ognised by England in the treaty of 1763; but his subjects 
‘Were not to fish “in the havens, bays, creeks, roads, coasts, 
or places,” which the United States were to win. In mari- 
time law, the rising nation ayowed the principle that free 
ships impart freedom to goods; that a neutral power may 
lawfully trade with a belligerent. Privateering was not 
abolished, but much restricted, and in its worst form was to 
be punished as piracy. The young republic, in this moment 
of her greatest need, was not willing to make one common 
cause with France, nor even to abstain from commerce with 
England; she only offered not to assist Great Britain in the 
war on France, nor trade with that power in contraband 
At most, the commissioners were permitted to stip- 
ulate that the United States would never again be subject 
to the crown or the parliament of Great Britain; and, in 
ease France should become involved in the war, that neither 
party should make a definitive treaty of peace without six 
months’ notice to the other. The commissioners were fur- 
ther instructed to solicit muskets and bayonets, ammunition, 
and brass field-pieces, to be sent under convoy by France; 
and it was added; “It will be proper for you to press for 
the immediate and explicit declaration of France in our 
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favor, upon a suggestion that a reunion with Great Britain 
may be the consequence of a delay.” 

In the selection of the three members of the commission, 
Franklin was placed at its head; Deane, with whom Robert 
Morris had associated an unworthy member of his own 
family as a joint commercial agent in France, was chosen 
next; to them was added Jefferson, who, early in August, 
had retired from congress to assist his natiye state in adapt- 
ing its code of laws to its new life as a republic, When 
Jefferson declared himself constrained to decline the ap- 
pointment, which to him was so full of promise, it was 
given to Arthur Lee. Thus the United States were to be 
represented in France, to its people, and to the elder house 
of Bourbon, by a treacherous merchant, by a barrister who, 

otherwise a patriot, was consumed by malignant envy, 
408. and by Franklin, the greatest diplomatist of his cen- 

tury. Franklin proposed that the commission should 
have power to treat forthwith for peace with England. 

The attempt to raise up a navy encountered many difii- 
culties. There was a want of guns, canvas, and ammani- 
tion, In the preceding December, congress had ordered 
the construction of thirteen ships-of-war, each of which was 
to carry from twenty-four to thirty-two guns; but not one 
of them was ready for sea, and the national cruisers con- 
sisted of about twelve merchant vessels, purchased and 
equipped at intervals. The officers, of whom the first for- 
mal appointment was made on the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber, 1775, and included the names of Nicholas Biddle and 
John Paul Jones, were necessarily taken from merchant 
ships. The unfitness of the highest officer in the naval 
service, as displayed in his management of a squadron 
which went to sea in the spring, had just been exposed 
by an inquiry, and, in spite of the support of the eastern 
states, he had been censured by a vote of congress; yet, 
from tenderness to his brother, who was a member of con-_ 
gress, a motion for bis dismissal was obstructed, and a 
majority ordered the aged and incompetent man to resume 
the command, which he was sure to disgrace. American 
privateers, in the year 1776, captured three hundred and 
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forty-two British vessels; and these volunteer adventures 
were so lucrative that none of the comparatively few sailors 
who entered upon the public service would enlist for 

more than a twelvemonth, ani most of them would git 
engage only for one cruise. Hopkins did not lead 

his equadron again to sea; but John Paul Jones and others 
gained honor as commanders of single ships. 

The great need of the country was an effective force on 
land. Before the middle of June, the committee on spies, 
of which John Adams and Edward Rutledge were mem- 
bers, were desired to revise the articles of war; yet more 
than three months elapsed before the adoption of an im- 
proved code, formed on the British regulations. 

The country was upon the eve of a dissolution of its 
army; Washington, almost a year before, had foretold to 
congress the evils of their'system with as much accuracy as 
if he “had spoken with a prophetic spirit.” THis condition 
at present was more critical than before, for a larger force 
‘was arrayed against him, and the enthusiasm of the people 
had been deadened by misfortunes and time, An unskilled 
volunteer is no match for a well-trained veteran. When, 
‘under the first impulse of irritated feeling, men fly to arms, 
the boldest and most energetic are the first to come for- 
ward; as the season of cooler reasoning returns, the earliest 
in the field begin to murmur at the inequality of service for 
the common good. Levies of militia, poorly equipped, 
suddenly called for a few weeks from the tender scenes 
of domestic life, unused to the din of arma, and conscious 
of their own inexperience and ignorance, are distrustful of 
themselves when opposed to skilful and well-appointed 
troops, and fly from the shadow of danger. Unpractised 
in subordination, they are made more restless by the change 
of lodging and food; their thoughts go back to their fami- 
lies, their fields, their flocks and herds; they begin to 
repine, and dejection brings on sickness and death, or an 
unconquerable yearning for home. ‘They cost as much as 
aregular army of twice their number. Yet raw troops, 
levied for four months, or even but for one, formed the 
chief part of Washington’s force. The want of good offi- 
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cers was still more to be complained of; especially those 
from New England did not fitly represent the talent and 
military zeal of that part of the country, The war had 
lusted nearly seventeen months before congress conld be 
partially divested of their dread of standing army, or 
idea of primarily relying for defence on the 
militia of the states nearest the scene of war. At 
last, on the sixteenth of September, they resolved 
that eighty-eight battalions be enlisted as soon as 
possible to serve during the war; but the inducements 
which they offered for such enlistment were inadequate; 
moreover, they changed the mode of raising regiments, 
The men in the army, whose term would expire with the 
year, had been enlisted directly by continental agents and 
officers; congress now apportioned to the thirteen states 
their respective quotas; and this reference of the subject 
to so many separate legislatures or governments could not 
but occasion a delay of several months, even if the best will 
should prevail. Congress had no magazines; they there- 
fore further left the states to provide arms and clothing. 
To complete the difficulty of organizing a national army, 
they yielded to the several states the appointment of all 
officers, except general officers, even to the filling up of 
vacancies; so that no discretion was reserved to the com- 
mander in chief, or formally even to themselves, to promote 
the meritorious. Vacancies must remain undisposed of till 
the states, each for itself, should intervene; and it was 
feared that those governments would be swayed by the 
queralous importunities of the least worthy applicants, 
Before he received official notice of the new arrangement, 
Washington borrowed hours allotted to sleep to convey to 
congress with sincerity and freedom his thoughts on the 
proper organization of the army. For himself he wished 
no recompense but such changes as would enable him to 
give satisfaction to the public; but, said he, “ experience, 
which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, and 
decisively reprobates the practice of trusting to militia, that 
no man who regards order, regularity, and economy, or his 
honor, character, or peace of mind, will risk them upon 
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this issue. The evils to be apprehended from a standing 
army are remote, and, situated as we are, not at all to be 
dreaded; but the consequence of wanting one is certain 
and inevitable ruin. This contest is not likely to be the 
work of a day; and, to earry on the war systematically, 
you must establish your army upon a permanent footing.” 
‘The materials, he said, were excellent ; to induce enlistments 
for the continuance of the war, he urged the offer of a suffi- 
cient bounty ; for the officers, he advised proper care 

in their nomination, and such pay as would encour 
age “gentlemen” and persons of liberal sentiments 
to enguge: in this manner, they would in a little time have 
‘an army able to coffe with any adversary. 

‘These earnest expostulations commanded little more re- 
spect from congress than a reference to a committee ; three 
of its members had been deputed to repair to the camp 
on Harlem Heights, bat their mission was attended by 
no perceptible results; troops continued to be levied by 
requisitions on the several states, and officers to be nomi- 
nated by local authorities, without due regard to their 
qualifications. Washington, therefore, reluctantly bade 
adieu to every present hope of getting an efficient army ; 
and yet neither the neglect, distrust, and interference of 
congress, nor the occasional decline of zeal in the people of 
some of the states, nor the want of able or even of compe- 
tent subordinates, nor the melting away of his force by the 
returning of his troops at the end of their term of enlist- 
ment, could ever for one moment make him waver in his 
purpose of perseverance to the end. No provocation could 
force from his pen one word of personal petulance, or even 
the momentary expression of a wish to resign his place, 

His reiterated desire that the officers might be selected 
from among “gentlemen” meant no more than that the 
choice might fall on men who would be alive to the sense 
of their responsibility; he befriended and honored true 
merit wherever it was found. Notwithstanding the warmth 
of his entreaties for a standing force, Washington always 
trusted the people; his sympathy with them was perfect, and 
his abiding judgment of them just; but he wished them to be 
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trained under able commanders, and bound to the country 
and to one another to persevere in arms like himself until 
their work was done, So it had been in England during 
the civil wars of the republic. This organization could not 
be fully attained in the United States, but the inhabitants, 
without being permanently embodied, proved their efficiency 
by untiring zeal and vigilance and courage; and it was by 
them that American liberty was asserted, defended, and 
made triumphant. To undis ined militia belonged the 
honors of Concord and Lexington; militia withstood the 
British at Bunker Hill; by the aid of militia an army of 
veterans was driven from Boston; and we shall see the 
unprosperous tide of affairs, in the central states, in the 
north, and in the south, turned by the sudden uprising of 
devoted volunteers. Yet, for the time, the bravest had 

moments of despondency. Robert Morris, the most 
soph. sanguine of American statesmen, feared that General 

Howe would not leave time for a diversion from 
France ; “I confess,” he wrote, “as things appear to me, 
the prospect is gloomy.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COURSE OF OPINION IN ENGLAND, 
Sxpremper 28—Novemser, 1776. 


Is England the national spirit was every day becoming 
more vehement against the Americans; and, as their 


* demand had changed from redress to independence, {7% 


ninety-nine out of one hundred of their old well- 
wishers desired their subjection, The account of the sue- 
cess on Long Island, received just before the end of Sep- 
tember, strengthened the hope that the junction of the 
armies of Howe and Carleton would reduce the province 
of New York, restore a legislative government under 
the crown, dissolve the loosely joined confederacy, and 
force the colonies to make their peace one by one. 
While Germain attributed “infinite honor to Lord — oct. 
Howe, the all-inspecting admiral so deservedly be- 
loved and admired by men and officers,” he strained after 
words to praise “the inborn courage and active spirit” of 
General Howe, whom he described as “ uniting to the fire 
of youth all the wisdom of experience,” and whom the king 
nominated a knight-companion of the order of the Bath. 
The cause of the Americans seeming now to be lost, Fox 
wrote to Rockingham: “It should be a point of honor 
among us all to support the American pretensions in ad- 
versity as much as we did in their prosperity, and never 
desert those who have acted unsuccessfully upon whig 
principles.” 

The session of parliament was at hand, and the whig 
party was divided ; Rockingham, Burke, and their friends 
proposed to stay away, assigning as their motive that their 
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opposition did but strengthen the ministry by exhibiting 


their weakness, Adhering still more closely than ever to 
the principles of free government, Fox remonstrated with 
them earnestly and wisely: “I conjure you, over and over 
again, to consider the importance of the crisis; secession 
at present would be considered as ranning away from thé 
conquerors, and giving up a cause which we thini no longer 
tenable.” But to an insurrection that seemed in its lust 
agony they would not offer independence ; they therefore 
kept aloof for the time, willing to step in on the side of 
mercy when the ministers should have beaten down the 
rebellion. 

ama, — The king, as he opened parliament on the thirty- 
Oct-31. first, derived from the declaration of independence 
“the one great advantage of unonimity at home;” and he 
calmed moderate men by expressing his desire “ to restore 
to the Americans the blessings of law and liberty.” 

Lord John Cavendish, who divided the house on the 
address, objected to the policy and the principles of the 
ministry : “The unhappy differences with the colonies took 
their rise from parliamentary proceedings; yet, by the fatal 
omission of parliamentary authority, the commissioners, 
nominated apparently for peace, have no legal powers but 
of giving or withholding pardons; and they cannot relax 
the severity of a single penal act of parliament, The prin- 
ciples operating among the inhabitants of the colonies in 
their commotions bear an exact analogy with those which 
support the most valuable part of our constitution ; to extir- 
pate them by the sword, in any part of his majesty’s domin- 
ions, would establish precedents the most dangerous to the 
liberties of this kingdom.” Johnstone justified the Ameri- 
cans, and railed at the king’s speech as a compound of 
hypocrisy. “It is impossible for this island to conquer and 
hold America,” said Wilkes; “we must recall our fleets 
and armies, repeal all acts injurious to the Americans, and 
restore their charters, if we would restore unity to the 
empire.” It was said in debate that the ministry had only 
the option of abandoning America or carrying it by the 
sword, “No,” said Lord North; “ the first measure will be 
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for some of the colonies to break off from the general con- 
federacy. Reconciliation has constantly been my object; it 
is my wish to use victory with moderation rather than as an 
object of triumph.” The house was reminded by Barré 
that both France and Spain might interfere. Germain 
replied: “Do you suppose the house of Bourbon would like 
to have the spirit of independence cross the Atlantic, or 
their own colonists catch fire at the unlimited rights of 
mankind? They will not be so blind to their own interests, 
General Howe will put. New York at the mercy of the king; 
after which the legislature will be restored.” “ Administra- 
tion,” said Fox, “deserve nothing but reproach for haying 
bronght the Americans into such a situation that it is impos- 
sible for them to pursue any other conduct than what they 
have pursued. In declaring independence, they have done 
‘no more than the English did against James II. The noble 
lord who spoke lnst prides himself on a legislature being 
re-established in New York; it has been very well said that 
the speech is a hypocritical one; in trath, there is not a 
little hypocrisy in supposing that a king,”—and he made 
the allusion more direct, by ironically excepting George IIL, 
as one who really loved liberty, —* that a common king 
should be solicitous to establish any thing that depends ona 
popular assembly. Kings govern by means of popu- 

Jar assemblies, only when they cannot do without (7, 
them; to suppose a king fond of that mode of goy- 

erning, is to suppose a chimera, It cannot exist. It is con- 
trary to the nature of things. But if this happy time of law 
and liberty is to be restored to America, why was it ever 
disturbed? It reigned there till the abominable doctrine of 
gaining money by taxes infatuated the heads of our states- 
men. Why did you destroy the fair work of so many ages, 
in order to re-establish it by the bayonets of disciplined Ger- 
mans? If we are reduced to the dilemma of conquering or 
abandoning America, I am for abandoning America.” 

This intrepid concession of independence to the colonies 
thrilled the house of commons. I never in my life heard 
‘amore masterly speech,” said Gibbon. “I never knew any 
one better on any occasion,” said Burke. 

you. ¥. 7 
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The division left the ministry in the undisputed posses- 
sion of power in parliament; but letters from General Howe 
to the twenty-fifth of September, which were received 
Ni, by Germain late at night on the second of November, 
erushed their hopes of early success in reducing 
America, The occupation of New York city and of 
Paulus Hook was announced ; but it was plainly seen that 
the further progress of the army for the season was preca- 
rious; that the second division of Hessians had not arrived; 
that the loyalists among the Americans were not disposed 
to serve in the war; that there would be no junction with 
Carleton ; that Washington was too strongly posted to be 
attacked in front, that there were innumerable difficulties 
in the way of turning him on either side; that there was 
not the smallest prospect of finishing the contest this cam- 
paign, and that success in the next was to be hoped only 
from such vast preparations as would preclude all thoughts 
of further resistance. For this end, General Howe asked 
for ten line-of-battle ships with supernumerary seamen to 
join the fleet in February, and an indefinite number of 
reeruits from Europe. 

These demands Germain could not meet. His gloomy 
forebodings of failure in the next year, he kept to himself; 
while his runners about town were taught to screen the 
ministry by throwing the blame of delays upon the madness 
or ignorance, the rashness or inactivity, of Clinton, Carleton, 
aud Howe. But he could not conceal the public declaration, 
in which the two brothers pledged the ministers to concur 
in the revisal of all the acts of parliament by which the 
Americans were aggrieved. To test the sincerity of this 
offer, Lord John Cavendish, on the sixth, moved that the 
house should resolve itself into a committee to consider of 
that revisal. The motion perplexed Lord North, who eer 

tinly did not wish to root up every chance of reconeiliae 
tion; but the momentary exigency of the debate outweighed 
the consideration of a remote people, and forced him to 
say; “I will never allow the legislative claims of this coun- 
try to be a grievance, nor relax in pursuing those claims, so 
long as the Americans, as subjects or independent states, 
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dispute our power and right of legislation. Let them 
acknowledge the right, and I shall be ready not only to 
remedy real grievances, but even, in some instances, to bend 
to their prejudices.” Tn this manner, the prime minister, 
with his eyes wide open to the impending calamities, suf- 
fered himself to be the instrument of the system which in his 
heart he at that very time condemned as fraught with mis- 
chief to the king and to the country. Fox directed 
altention to the two principal grievances which JT 
needed revision, the assumption of power to raise 
taxes, and of power to modify or annihilate charters at 
pleasure. “It is impossible,” replied Wedderburn, “to 
enter upon the question of taxation and charters as a 
means of reconciliation; the one preliminary point which 
aust be settled is independence; till the spirit of indepen- 
dency is subdued, revisions sre idle; the Americans have no 
terms to demand from your justice, whatever they may 
hope from your grace and merey.” Lord John Cavendish, 
on the division, obtained less than fifty votes. 

From this time, Burke and the friends of Rockingham 
made an ostentatious display of their secession from parlia- 
ment; they attended in the morning on private business, 
but so soon as public business was introduced they made a 
bow to the speaker and withdrew, leaving the ministers to 
carry their measures without opposition or debate, But 
this policy did not suit the ardent genius of Fox, whose 
sagacity and fearlessness had now made him, at twenty- 
seven, the most important member of the house of commons. 

The character of this unique man was not a chapter of 
contradictions; each part of his nature was in harmony 
with all the rest. “Perhaps no human being was ever more 
perfectly exempt from the taint of malevolence, vanity, or 
falsehood ;” but he had no restraining principles, and looked 
with contempt on those who had.  Priding himself on ig- 
norance of every self-denying virtue, an adept in debauch, 
and delighting in excesses, he feared nothing. Unlucky at 
the gaming-table beyond all calculation of chances, draining 
the cup of pleasure to the dregs, fond of loose women and 
beloved by them, the delight of profligates, the sport of 
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usurers, impoverished by his vices, he braved seandal, and 

gloried in a lordly recklessness of his inability to pay 
Xi. his debts, as if superb ostentation in misfortune raised 

him above his fellow-men. He had a strong will; but 
he never used it to bridle his passions, even though their 
indulgence corrupted his young admirers, and threw upon his 
own father his enormous debts, contracted at play. Born to 
wealth and rank and easy access to the service of the king, 
at heart an aristocrat, he could scoff at monarchy and hold 
the language of a leveller and a demagogue. He loved 
poetry and elegant letters, the songs of Homer above all; 
but science was too dull for him, and even the lucidity and 
novelty of Adam Smith could not charm him to the study 
of political economy. His uncurbed licentiousness seemed 
rather to excite than to exhaust his lofty powers; his per- 
ceptions were quick and instinctively true; and in his 
wildest dissipation he retained an unextinguishable passion 
for activity of intellect. Living as thongh men and women 
were instruments of pleasure, he yet felt himself destined 
for great things, and called forth to the service of man- 
kind. To be talked about, he would stake all he had and 
more on a wager; but the all-conquering instinct of his 
ambition drove him to the house of commons. There his 
genius was at home; and that body cherished him with 
the indulgent pride which it always manifests to those who 
keep up its high reputation with the world. A knotty 
brow, a dark brown complexion, thick, shaggy eyebrows, 
and a compact frame marked a rugged andacity and a com- 
manding energy, which made him rude and terrible as an 
adversary; but with all this he had a loveliness of temper 
which so endeared him to his friends that the survivors 
among them whom I have known never ceased the praise 
of the sweetness and gentleness of his familiar intercourse, 
It was natural to him to venerate greatness like Edmund 
Burke's; and a wound in his affections easily moved him 
to tears, If his life was dissolute, his speech was austere. 
His words were all pure English; he took no pains to hunt 
after them; the aptest came at ‘his call, and seemed to 
belong to him. Every part of his discourse lived and 
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moved. He never gave up strength of statement for beauty 
‘of expression, and never stopped to fill up gups with 

fine phrases. His healthy diction was unaffectedly {77+ 
simple and nervous, always effective, sometimes ma- 

jestic and resounding, rarely ornate, and then only when 
he impressed a saying of poet or philosopher to tip his 
argument with fire. He never dazzled with brilliant col 
ors, but could startle by boldness in the contrast of light 
and shade. He forced his hearers to be attentive and 
docile; for he spoke only when he had something to say 
that needed to be said, and compelled admiration because 
he made himself understood, He could not only take the 
vast compass of a great question, but with singular and 
‘unfailing sagacity could detect the principle upon which 
it hinged. “What was entangled he could unfold quickly 
and lucidly; now speaking with copions fluency, and now 
unravelling point by point; at one time confining debate 
within the narrowest limits, and again discoursing as if in- 
spired to plead for all mankind. He had a wonderful 
gift at finding and bringing together what he wanted, 
thongh lying far off and asunder. Tt was his wont to 
march straightforward to his end; but he knew how to 
step aside from an onset, to draw back with his eye on his 
foe, and then, by a quick reversion, to strike him unawares 
as with talons, When involved in dispute, he dashed at 
the central idea, which was of power to decide the strife; 
grasped it firmly and held it fast; turned it over and over 
on every side; held it up in the most various aspects; came 
onee more to dwell upon it with fresh strength; renewed 
blow after blow till it became annealed like steel. He hit 
the nail again and again, and always on the head, till he 
drove it home into the minds of his hearers; and, when he 
was outvoted, he still bore away the wreath as a wrestler. 
His merits, as summed up by Mackintosh, were “reason, 
simplicity, and vehemence.” 

Yet Fox was great only as a speaker; nay, his sphere 
was still narrower; he was great only as a speaker in the 
house of commons, and there great only as a speaker in 
opposition, He was too skilful in controversy to be able 
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to present the connections and relations of events with the 
comprehensive fairness of an historian; and his strength 
went out from him when he undertook only to tell what 
had been done. He failed as a statesman from the way- 
wardness of unfixed principles; but he was the very man 

to storm a stronghold. In running down a ministry, 
42% his voice hallooed on the pack, and he was sure to be 

the first in at the death. And now, in the house of 
commons, this master of debate had declared for the 
independence of the United States. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
THE BORDER WAR IN THE NORTH AND IN THE SOUTH. 
JoLry—Novemper, 1776. 


ALL hopes of an early subjugation of “ the rebels” were 
growing dim. Subordinates in Canada paid court to a 
the “ confidential circle” of Germain by echoing cen- July to 
sures of Carleton, especially that he had chilled the °* 
zeal of the Indians by forbidding them to pass the boundary 
of his province. 

Early in September, Hamilton, the lieutenant-goyvernor 
of Detroit, wrote from his district directly to the secretary 
of state, promising that small parties “of the savages as 
sembled” by him “in council,” “chiefs and warriors 
from the Ottawas, Chippewas, Wyandots, and Potta- sept, 14, 
‘watomies,” with the Senecas, would “fall on the 
scattered settlers on the Ohio” and its branches; and he 
checked every impulse of mercy towards the Americans by 
saying that “their arrogance, disloyalty, and imprudence 
had justly drawn upon them this deplorable sort of war.” 
‘The British people were guiltless of these outrages; it was 
Germain and his selected agents who hounded on the say- 
ages to sealp and massacre the settlers of the new country, 
enjoined with fretful restlessness the extension of the system 
along all the border from New York to Georgia, and chid 
every commander who showed signs of relenting. 

In 1769, Carleton had urged the ministry to hold the 
line of communication between the St. Lawrence and New 
York, as the means of preventing a separation of the colo- 
nies ; he now looked upon the office of recovering that line 
as reserved of right for himself, In the next year’s cam- 
paign, he proposed to advance to Albany; for the present, 
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he designed only to acquire the mastery of Lake Cham- 
plain, and did not imagine that the government wished for 
more, In opposing him on these waters, the Americans 
‘were met by insuperable difficulties; their skilful ship-build- 
ers were elsewhere crowded with employment in fitting 
out public vessels and privateers; the scanty naval stores 
which could be spared had to be transported from tide- 
water to the lake, over almost impassable roads; and every 
stick of timber was to be cut in the adjacent woods. When 
determined zeal had constructed a fleet of eight gondolas, 
three row-galleys, and four sloops or schooners, there were 
no naval officers nor mariners nor gunners to take charge of 
them. The chief command fell on Arnold, a landsman; 
his second was Waterbury, a brigadier in the Connecticut 
militia; the crews were mostly soldiers. 

On the other hand, Carleton, who had received 
dulyto very exaggerated accounts of the American foree on 
S*D'- the lakes, retarded the campaign by an excess of pre- 
paration. He was aided by constructors from England, from 
the fleet in the St. Lawrence, and from the province of Que- 
bec. The admiralty contributed naval equipments and mate 
rials for ship-building in abundance ; it sent from the British 
yards three vessels of war, fully prepared for service, in the 
expectation that they could be dragged up the rapids of the 
Richelieu; two hundred or more flat-boats were built at 
Montreal and hauled to St. John’s, whence a deep channel 
leads to the lake. The numerous army, composed in part 
of the men of Brunswick and of Waldeck, were most amply 
provided with artillery, and were flushed with confidence of 
easy victory. But while the vessels and transports were 
being built, or transferred to Lake Champlain, the troops for 
nearly three months were trained as sharpshooters ; wera 
exercised in charging upon imagined enemies in a wood; 
were taught to row. They became familiar with the man- 
ners of the savage warriors, of whom four hundred in 
canoes were to form their van on the lake; and they loved 
to watch the labors of the boat-builders, An attempt was 
made to drag the large vessels by land round the portage 
of the Richelieu; but it was given up, as too costly and too 
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slow, after they had been moved a hundred paces; and 
they were taken in pieces, to be reconstructed at St. John’s. 
‘The work went forward with unexpected rapidity. The 
“Tnflexible,” which was three-masted and carried eighteen 
or twenty twelve-pounders and ten smaller guns, was rebuilt 
in twenty-eight days after its keel was laid. About seven 
hundred sailors, and the best young naval officers, were 
picked from the ships-ofwar and transports to man and 
command the fleet. 

Till October, Arnold roamed the lake without a 
check; on the fourth of that month, Carleton began onli 
his cautious advance; on the tenth, all his fleet was Ovt.10. 
in motion. Arnold, whose judgment did not equal 
his courage, moored his squadron in the bay between Val- 
cour Island and the main. This choice of a station met 
with the warm approval of General Gates; but one more 
absurd or more dangerous could not have been made, for 
it left the great channel of the lake undisputed to his 
enemies, who, on the morning of the eleventh, with Oct.11. 
awind from the north-west, passed between Great 
and Valeour Islands, and came into his rear. They had 
much more than twice his weight of metal, twice as many 
fighting vessels, and skilled seamen and officers against 
landsmen, He awoke too late to the hopelessness of his 
position; but his audacity did not fail him; forming a line 
at anchor from Valeour to the main, he advanced in the 
schooner “Royal Savage,” supported by his row-galleys. 
‘The wind favored him, while it kept off the “ Inflexible,” 
which was already to the south of him; but the * Carleton” 
was able to get into action, and was sustained by the artil- 
lery boats. Of these, one was sunk, though its men were 
saved; but the best seamanship and gunnery gained the 
advantage; the galleys were driven back; the “Royal 
Savage,” crippled in its masts and rigging, fell to the lee- 
ward, and was stranded on Valeour Island, whence Arnold, 
with the crew, made his way to the “Congress.” Meantime, 
the “ Carleton,” accompanied by the artillery-boats, had the 
daring to beat up against the breeze, till it came within 
musket-shot of the American line, when it opened fire from 





both sides. The “ Congress,” on which Arnold was 
to act as gunner, was burt in her main-mast and yards, was 
hulled twelve times, and hit seven times between wind and 
water; the gondola “ New York” lost all her officers except 
her captain; in the * Washington,” the first lieutenant was 
killed, the captain and master wounded, the main-mast shot 
through so that it became useless. A gondola was sunk. 
Of the British artillery-boats, one, or perhaps two, went 
down. The “Carleton,” which, owing to the wind, could 
receive no succor, suffered severely; Dacres, its captain, 
fell senseless from a blow ; Brown, « lieutenant of marines, 
lost an arm; but Pellew, a lad of nineteen, who succeeded 
to the command, earried on the fight, to prevent Arnold's 
eseape, Just before dark, when sixty or more of the Ameri- 
cans and forty or more of the British had been killed or 
wounded, the artillery-boats, on the signal of reeall, towed 
the “ Carleton ” out of the reach of shot. At eight in the 
evening, the British fleet anchored, having their left wing 
near the mainland, the right near Valeour Island, with sey- 
eral armed boats still further to the right, to guard the 
passage between Valeour and Great Island; and they 
were confident that at the dawn of the next day all the 
“rebel” vessels must be captured or destroyed. Arnold 
and his highest officers, Waterbury and Wigglesworth, saw 
no hope but in running the blockade, It was the night of 
the new moon, and the air was hazy; an hour or two before 
midnight, they had the dauntless hardihood to hoist anchor 
silently in the thick darkness; Wigglesworth, in the“ Trum- 
bull,” led the retreat; the gondolas and small vessels fol- 
lowed ; then came Waterbury, in the “ Washington ;” and, 
last of all, Arnold, in the “ Congress ;” and, having a fair 
wind, they stole unobserved through the British fleet, close 
to its left wing. 
When day revealed their wonderful escape, Carle~ 
olf, ton could not restrain his anger. Advancing slowly 
against a southerly breeze, in the morning of the 
oet.13, thirteenth he caught sight of the fugitives near the 
Island of Four Winds; at balf-past twelve he was 
near enough to begin a cannonade, Waterbury wished to 
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run his ship ashore; but Arnold hoped still for a chance to 
give battle. At half-past one the wind came suddenly out 
of the north, striking the British sails first; the “ Washing- 
ton” was overtaken near Split Rock, and compelled to 
strike; the “ Congress,” with four gondolas, keeping up a 
running fight of five hours, suffered great loss, and was 
chased into a small creek in Panton on the east side of the 
lake. To saye them from his pursuers, Arnold set them on 
fire, with their colors flying. The last to go on shore, he 
formed their crews, and, in sight of the English ships, 
marched off in perfect order. His fame for courage rosa 
higher than before, but at the cost of a fleet, which he reck- 
lessly sacrificed. 

Carleton reproved his prisoners for engaging in the re- 
bellion, found an excuse for them in the orders of the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, whose official character the king still 
recognised, and dismissed them on their parole. 

On the fourteenth, he landed at Crown Point. yyze, 
Master of the lake, he was within two hours’ sail of °° 
‘Viconderoga, which had for its garrison not more than three 
thousand effective men, with twenty-five hundred more at 
Mount Independence, the new post on the eastern sida of 
Lake Champlain, Had he pushed forward and invested 
the place, it must have surrendered for want of provisions. 
But he never for a moment entertained such a de- 
sign; to Riedesel, who joined him on the twenty- oct.2. 
second, he announced his intention to take back the 
army into winter-quarters in Canada, Riedesel went near 
enough to ‘Ticonderoga to see it from a hill, and was per 
suaded that it could easily be taken; but Carleton, who did 
not know that he was already superseded by Burgoyne, 
reserving that conquest for a glorious opening of his next 
campaign, waited only for tidings from Howe. News of 
the battle on Long Island reached him on the twenty- 
seventh; and on the next day his army began its Oct 
return. On the third of November, his rear-guard\ Nov.a 
abandoned Crown Point. Many British officers were 
astonished at his retreat, which seemed to the Americans 
a shameful and unaccountable flight. Three days later, 
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there was not one barrel of flour in Ticonderoga. The 

Connecticut militia soon returned home; the garri- 
i. son, which was left by Gates under the command of 

Wayne, a gallant young colonel, consisted nominally 
of twenty-five hundred men ; but the sick were very numer- 
ons, and perishing in misery; and all suffered for want of 
elothing. The term of the Pennsylvanians was to expire 
on the fifth of January; and they were unwilling to re- 
enlist before returning home. 

No sooner had Moultrie and his brave garrison 
repulsed the attack on the south, than Lea at 
Charleston, in the utmost haste, used his undeserved glory 
to extort from congress an indemnity for the possible for- 
feiture of his property in England; and Rutledge, the 
president of the state to which he had seemingly rendered 
the greatest service, fearing his disgust, or some other ill 
consequence, consented to ask that“ the enthusiast” might 
be gratified with thirty thousand dollars. 

In July, Jonathan Bryan of Savannah, on the evening 
of his arrival at Charleston, persuaded Lee, to whom he 
was a stranger, that St. Augustine, and with it East Florida, 
could easily be taken. Without further reflection or inquiry, 
Lee, the next morning, announced to the continental troops 
on parade that he had planned for them a safe, sure, and 
remunerative expedition, of which the very large booty 
should all be their own. Te called it a secret one, but let 

everybody know its destination. In the second 
Ang. week of August, when the heavy dews, the heat, and 

exhalations from the rice-fields filled the air with 
death, he hastily marched off the Virginia and North Car- 
olina troops, without one necessary article, without a field- 
piece, or even a medicine-chest. Howe, of North Carolinas 
and Moultrie soon followed ; and about four hundred and 
sixty men of South Carolina, with two field-pieces, were 
sent to Savannah by water along the inland route. On the 
eighteenth, Lee reviewed his collective force and a Georgia 
battalion on the green at Yamacraw, and, in a few days, 
advanced the Virginia regiment and a part of the troops of 
South Carolina to Sunbury. There nearly all the officers, 
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even those from South Carolina, were seized by a violent 
fever, and fourteen or fifteen men were buried each day; 
especially, the noble battalion from the valley of Virginia, 
pining for the pure air of the Blue Ridge, was thinned by 
sickness and death. By this time, Lee sought to shift from 
himself to Moultrie the further conduct of the expedition; 
and Moultrie could only reply that there were no avail- 
able resources which could render success possible. No 
enterprise during the war showed such want of judgment 
in its design, or of executive ability in its conduct. 

Early in September, congress called Lee to the 2% 
north, to command in chief in case of mishap to 
Washington; he at once began the journey, taking with 
him all his continental force ; but importunities at Charles- 
ton wrung from him leave for the North Carolina troops to 
stay behind. 

At his departure he left a fearful contest raging in the 
mountains of the two Carolinas .and Georgia. It was the 
frait of the elaborately concerted plan to bring down upon 
defenceless frontiers an enemy whose manner of warfare 
was the indiscriminate murder of men, children, and 
women. The Cherokees heard with amazement that July, 
war raged betwoen their father over the water and 
their elder brothers of the Carolinas, for a war between 
men speaking the same language was unknown to them} 
but Cameron and Stuart, British agents, well skilled in the 
methods of inflaming the savages, and having an almost 
unlimited credit on the British exchequer, swayed them by 
lavish largesses, the hopes of spoil, the promise of aid from 
a British army by way of Pensacola, and the desire of 
extending their hunting-grounds over wasted settlements, 
‘The settlers on the Watauga and the forks of the Holston 
had been tempted to adhere to the party of the crown; but, 
with few exceptions, the men of what is now Eustern Ten- 
nessee were faithful to the patriot cause. Twice they re- 
ceived warning from the Overhill Cherokees to remove from 
their habitations ; but the messenger brought back a defi- 
ance, and threats from the district then called Fincastle 
county in Virginia. So stood the Cherokees, when a depu- 
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tation of thirteen or more Indians came to them from the 

Six Nations, the Shawnees and Delawares, the Min- 
Tuy. g0e8, and the Ottawas. The moment, they said, was 

come to recover their lost lands. The Shawnees pro- 
dnced their war-tokens, of which the young Cherokee war- 
riors laid hold, showing in return a war-hatchet received 
about six years before from the northern Indians. When 
the news of the arrival of Clinton and Cornwallis off Charles- 
ton reached the lower settlements of the Cherokees, they took 
up the war-elub, and on each side of the mountains all their 
warriors, twenty-five hundred in number, prepared for deeds 
of blood. The Overhills collected a thousand skins formoe- 
easons, and beat their maize into flour, .A few whites were 
to go with them to invite all the king's men to join them; 
after which, they were to kill and drive all whom they 
could find. While Henry Stuart was seeking to engage 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws as allies, the Cherokees sent 
4 message to the Creeks with the northern war-tokens; but 
that powerful nation stood in fear of the Americans, and 
returned for answer that “the Cherokees had plucked the 
thorn ont of their foot, and were welcome to keep it.” The 
rebuff came too late; at the news that the lower settlements 
had struck the borders of South Carolina, the war-song was 
everywhere sung; the wily warriors of all the western 
settlements fell upon the inhabitants of Eastern Tennessee, 
and roved as far as the cabins on Clinch River and the 
Wolf Hills, which we now call Abingdon. The common 
peril caused a general rising of the people of Eastern Ten- 
nessee and South-western Virginia, of North Onrolina and 
the uplands of South Carolina. The Overhills received a 
check on the twenticth of July at the Island Flats, in what 
Haywood, the venerable historian of Tennessee, calls a 
“miracle of a battle,” for not one white man was mortally 
wounded, while the Cherokees lost forty, The next day, a 
party was repulsed from Fort Watanga by James Robertson 
and his garrison of forty men. Colonel Christian, with Vir- 
ginia levies, joined on their march by troops from North 
Carolina and Watauga, soon made themselves masters of 
the upper settlements on the Tellico and the Tennessee; 
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but, when the Cherokees sued for peace, the avenging 
party granted it, except that towns like Tuskega, where a 
captive boy had lately been burnt alive, were reduced to 
ashes, . 


‘The warriors of the lower settlements, who began the 
war, at daybreak on the first of July poured down upon 
the frontiers of South Carolina, killing and scalping all 
persons who fell into their power, without distinction of age 
or sex. The people had parted with their best rifles to the 
defenders of Charleston, and now flew for safety to stockade 
forts. The Indians were joined by the agent Cameron and 
asmall band of white men, who crossed the mountains to 
promote a rising of the numerous loyalists in upper South 
Carolina. Eleven hundred men of that state, under the 
lead of Williamson, made head against the invaders, 
and, in August, destroyed the Cherokee towns on 
the Keowee and the Seneca and on one side of the 
Tugaloo, while a party of Georgians laid waste those on the 
other. Then, drawing nearer the region of precipices and 
waterfalls, which mark the eastern side of the Alleghanies, 
his army broke up the towns on the Whitewater, the Toxa- 
way, the Estatoe, and in the beautiful valley of Jocassa, 
leaving not one to the east of the Oconee Mountain. The 
outcasts, who had so lately been engnged in scalping and 
murdering, fled to the Creeks, whose neutrality was re. 
spected. 

In September, leaving a well-garrisoned fort on the sept. 
Seneca, and marching up War Woman’s Creek, Wil- 
liamson passed through Rabun Gap, destroyed the towns 
on the Little Tennessee as far as the Unica Mountain, and 
then toiled over the dividing ridge into the Hiwassee val- 
ley, sparing or razing the towns at his will. There he was 
joined by Rutherford of North Carolina, who had promptly 
assembled in the district of Salisbury an army of more than 
two thousand men, crossed the Alleghanies at the Swan- 
nanoa Gap, forded the French Broad, and, by the trace 
which still bears his name, penetrated into the middle and 
valley towns, of which he laid waste six-and-thirty. “The 
Cherokees,” wrote Germain, in November, to his trusty 
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agent, “must be supported, for they have declared for us; 
I expect with some impationce to hear from you of the suc- 
cess of your negotiation with the Creeks and Choctaws, and 
that you have prevailed on them to join the Cherokees, I 
cannot doubt of your being able, under such advantageous 
circumstances, to engage them in a general confederacy 
against the rebels in defence of those liberties of which 
they are eo exceedingly jealous, and in the fall enjoyment 
of which they have been always protected by the king.” 
But the Choctaws never inclined to the war; the Chicka- 
saws seasonably receded ; the Creeks kept wisely at home; 
and dearly did the Cherokees aby their rising. Before 
Germain’s letter was written, they were forced to beg for 
mercy. At a talk in Charleston, in February, 1777, the 
Man-killer said: * You have destroyed my homes, but it is 

not my ¢ldest brother’s fault; it is the fault of my 
ame. father over the water;” and, at the peace in the 

following May, they gave up their lands as far as the 
watershed of the Oconee Mountain. 

Nor was the overawing of the wild men the only good 
that came out of this bootless eagerness of the British min- 
ister to crush America by an Indian confederacy: hencefor- 
ward, the settlers of Tennessee upheld American ind 
dence; and, pntting all their feelings and their mind into 
one word, they named their district WasurvoToN. 
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CHAPTER X. 
WHITE PLAINS. 
Ocroner 1-28, 1776. 


Fon nearly four weeks Washington and the main body of 
his army remained on the heights of Harlem, ‘The 
uneyen upland, little more than a half-mile wide and 33: 
except at a few points less than two hundred feet 
above the sea, falls away precipitously towards the Hudson; 
along the Harlem River, it is bounded for more than two 
miles by walls of primitive rock or declivities steep as an 
escarpment. Towards Manhattanville, it ended in pathless 
crags, There existed no highway from the south, except 
the narrow one which, near the One hundred and forty- 
fourth Street, yet winds up Breakneck Hill. The approach 
from that quarter was guarded by three parallel lines, of 
which the first and weakest ran from about the One hun- 
dred and forty-eighth Street on the east to the One hundred 
and forty-fifth on the west ; the second was in the rear, at 
the distance of two fifths of a mile: the third, one quarter 
of a mile still further to the north; so that they could be 
protected, one from another, by musketry as well as cannon. 
A little further than the third parallel, the house which 
Washington oceupied stood on high ground overlooking 
the plains, the hills above Macgowan’s Pass, the distant 
city, the bay, and its islands, 

North of head-quarters, the land undulates for yet a mile, 
to where Mount Washington, its highest peak, rises two 
hundred and thirty-eight feet over the Hudson. The steep 
summit was crowned by a fivesided earthwork, mounting 
thirty-four cannon, but without casemates or strong out- 
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Just beyond Fort Washington the heights cleave asun- 
der, and the road to Albany, by an easy descent, passes for 
about a mile throngh the rocky gorge. Laurel Hill, the 
highest cliff on the Harlem side, was ocoupied by a ea 
the opposite hill, near the Hudson, known 
Fort Tryon, was still more difficult of access. Thence bot 
ridges fall abruptly to a valley which crosses the island from 
Tubby Hook. Beyond this pass, the Innd to King’s Bridge 
on the right is a plain and marsh; on the left, a new but 
less lofty spur springs up, and runs to Spyt den Duyvel 
Creek, by which the Harlem joins the Hudson. This part 
of New York Island was defended by Fort Independence, 
on the high ridge north of Spyt den Duyvel; 2 series of 
redoubts guarded Fordham Heights, on the east bank of 
the Harlem ; an earthwork was laid out above Williams's 
Bridge; and on the third of October a guard of riflemen 
had their slarm-post at the pass from Throg’s Neck. 
Greene, who was fast gaining a name among the statesmen 
of New York as “beyond a doubt a first-rate military gen- 
ius.” and “in whose opinion Washington placed the utmost 
confidence,” commanded a body in Jersey, at Fort Lee, on 
the summit of the palisades, where they were seventy-three 

feet higher than Fort Washington, ‘The obstructing 
178. of the Hudson between Fort Lee and Fort Washing- 

ton was intrusted to Putnam, who promised perfect 
success through an invention of his own. 

If Howe could force the Hudson and get to the north of 
New York Island, the American army would be caged, and 
compelled to surrender or fight under the greatest dis 
advantage. Against this danger Washington was on his 
guard; bat with the Hudson obstrueted, with Greene aboye 
the palisades of Jersey, with Lee, who was locked for every 
day, in command on Fordham Heights, he would baye 
awaited an attack from the south, for an assault from that 
quarter would not have menaced his communications. “If 
the enemy should not change their plan of operations,” so 
he wrote to a friend, “and if the men will stand by me, 
which I despair of, I am resolved not to be forced from this 
ground while I have life.” 
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During this suspense, many of the states were moulding 
the forms of their new goveraments, go as to fix in living 
institutions the thoughts of the American people on the free- 
dom of conscience, the independence of religion, the legal 
equality of opinions, the safest guardianship of the prin- 
ciples of social order. How would the human race have 
suffered, had their experiments been suppressed! 

A committee of the legislature of Massachusetts repaired 
to head-quarters, to obtain leave to enlist for one year only 
their quota of soldiers, who would nearly all be free-holders, 
or the sons of free-holders. But Washington dwelt on the 
necessity of a permanent force, capable of military disci- 
pline. When the committee of Massachusetts began to 
speak once more in favor of annual enlistments, Washing- 
ton rose, and addressed them with an energy of man- 
ner which was long remembered: “Gentlemen! our 177% 
cause is ruined if you engage men only for a year. 

If we hope for success, we must have men enlisted for the 
whole term of the war.” 

‘The army eagerly looked forward to the coming of Lee, 
not knowing that he had advised to give up the forts in 
Charleston harbor without firing a gun, He loomed as the 
evil genius of Clinton, whom he seemed to have faced at 
New York, in Virginia, and in North Carolina, and, with 
vastly inferior numbers, to have driven with shame from 
South Carolina, A New York officer wrote: “He is hourly 
expected, as if from heaven with a legion of flaming swords- 
men.” “His arrival,” said Tilghman, the most faithful 
member of Washington's staff, “will greatly relieve our 
worthy general, who has too much for any mortal upon his 
hands.” “Pray hasten his departure, he is much wanted,” 
was the message of Jay to a friend in Philadelphia, Yet 
Lee, with all his ill-concealed aspirations, had not one talent 
of a commander. He never could see any thing in its 
whole, or devise a comprehensive plan of action, but, by 
the habit of his mind, would fasten upon some detail, and 
always find fault. Moreover, as an Englishman, he affected 
to look down upon his present associates, whom he thought 
to be “very bad company ;” for he had the national pride 
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of his countrymen, though not their loyalty; the disdain of 
other nations, without devotedness to his own, aliena- 
tion from Britain grew out of petulance at being neglected ; 
and, had a chance of favor been thrown to him, no one 
would have snapped more swiftly at the bait. He es- 
teemed the people into whose service he had entered as 
unworthy of a place among the nations; their declaration 
of independence jarred on his feelings; and ify by fits, he 
played the part of a zealot in their cause, his mind, after 
every swing, came back to his first idea, that they bad only 
to consider how they could, “with safety, glory, and ad- 
vantage, return to their former state of relation.” used 
afterwards to say, that “things never would have gone so 

far, had his advice been taken;” and he reconciled 
‘3u; himself to the declaration of independence by the 

Americans, only that they might haye something 
“to cede” as the price of * accommodation.” 

On the seventh of October, Lee appeared before the con- 
tinental congress in Philadelphia, and obtained the coveted 
grant of thirty thousand dollars as an indemnity against 
apprehended losses in England. Aware of his designation 
to the chief command in case of a vacancy, he looked upon 
himself as the head of a party, fretted more than ever at 
his subordinate position, and wearied congress with clamor 
for a separate army on the Delaware ; but they persisted in 
sending him to the camp of Washington, while he in return 
secretly mocked at them as “a stable of cattle that stumbled 
at every step.” 

Lee had “ advised that now was the time to make up with 
Great Britain,” and had promised for that end to “use his 
influence with congress.” On that question Pennsylvania 
was divided. At the same time, its convention, 
of new mon, and guided mainly by a schoolmaster, the hon- 
est but inexperienced James Cannon, formed a constitation, 
under the complex influence of abstract truths and an 
angry quarrel with the supporters of the old charter of the 
colony, It extended the elective franchise to every resi- 
dent tax-payer ; while, with the approbation of Franklin, 
it concentrated legislative power in a single assembly, 
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Moreover, that assembly, in joint ballot with a council 
whose members were too few to be of much weight in a 
decision by numbers, was to select the president and vice- 
president. The president, who stood in the place of chief 
magistrate, had no higher functions than those of the presi- 
dent of a council-board. This constitution, which was a 
mortal offence to the old proprietary party and a stumbling 
block to the men of wealth, and which satisfied nei- 

ther the feelings nor the intuitions nor the reflective Ii 
judgment of a numerical majority in the state, was 

pat in action without being previously submitted to the cit 
izens for ratification ; and it provided no mode for its amend- 
ment but through the vote of two thirds of all persons elected 
toa board of censors, which was to be chosen for one year 
only in seven. It could have no place in the heart of the 
people, and was acceptable only as the badge of a revolution ; 
yet from every elector, before his yote could be received, an 
oath or affirmation was required that he would neither 
direotly nor indirectly do any thing injurious to it as estab 
lished by the convention. ‘This requirement, which dis- 
franchised a Inrge part of the inhabitants, especially of the 
Quakers, rent the state into embittered domestic factions. 
‘To the proprietary party, which had retained a majority in 
the regular colonial assembly, the new government was 
hateful as a usurpation ; and to Robert Morris, Cadwalader, 
Rush, Wayne, and many others of “the best of the whigs,” 
the uncontrolled will of a single legislative assembly, which 
might be biased by the delusions of selfishness or moved by 
fickle moods of passion, seemed a form of tyranny; while 
the want of executive energy took away all hope of employ- 
ing the resources of the state with earnestness and unanim- 
ity. In the very presence of the continental congress, the 
spirit of a counter-revolution lurked among the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia; their lukewarm officers in the army threw 
up their commissions: William Allen, from disgust at the 
new eystem 5 Shee, the good disciplinarian, from an avowed 
want of fortitude ; Reed, the adjutant-general, knowing full 
well “the most ruinous consequences” of resignations, and 
concealing his own from Washington. A majority would 
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have eagerly rushed into a negotiation with the Howes, had 
their powers been less confined ; and there existed a con- 
siderable party for absolute and unconditional submission,” 
which derived aid from the scruples of the Quakers to bear 
arms, or to promise allegiance to the new constitution, 

Aware of the wavering in Pennsylvania, Lee, on his way 
through New Jersey, found much that was congenial with 
his own inclination “to condemn the Americans for contin- 
uing the contest.” The constitution of that state was self- 
annulled, “if a reconciliation between Great Britain and 
the colonies should take place ;” the president of the body 
which framed it opposed independence to the last, and still 
leaned to a reunion with Britain; the highest officers in the 
public service were taken from those who had stood against 
the disruption; the assembly had adjourned on the eighth 
“through mere want of members to do business,” leaving 
unfinished almost every thing which they should have done; 
‘the open country could not hope for success in resisting an 
invading army ; “the tories, taking new life, in one of the 
largest counties were circulating papers for subscription,” 
complaining of the declaration of independence, because it 
wasabartoatreaty. With the alleged concurrence of * the 

most active friends to the cause in New Jersey, and 
UES the other provinces he had passed through,” Lee, 

from Princeton, seized this opportunity to propose 
that congress should authorize an offer to open a negotiation 
with Lord Howe on his own terms. 

Washington at this time, “bereft of every peaceful mo- 
ment, losing all comfort and happiness,” and least of all 
thinking that any one could covet his office, was watehing 
the effects of the wilfulness of congress im delaying to raise 
an army, seeing the impossibility of doing any essential ser- 
vice to the cause by continuing in command, and the inevi- 
table ruin that would follow his retirement. Such is my 
situation,” said he, privately, “that if I were to wish the 
bitterest curse to an enemy on this side of the grave, I 
should put him in my stead with my feelings.” Again he 
addressed congress: “Give me leave to say, your affairs 
are in a more unpromising way than you seem to appre 
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hend; your army is on the eve of its dissolution. True it 
is, you have voted a larger one in lieu of it; but the season 
is late, and there is a material difference between voting 
battalions and raising men?’ But, with this warning in 
their hands, they were still confident of a respite from dan- 
ger for the winter. “'The British force is so divided, they 
will do no great matter more this fall,” said John Adams, 
the chairman of the board of war; and though officially 
informed that the American army would disband, that all 
the measures thus far adopted for raising a new one were 
but fruitless experiments, he asked and obtained leave of 
absence at the time when there was the most need of 
energy to devise relief, On the morning of the eleventh, 
previous to his departure, news came, that, two days before, 
two British sbips, of forty-four guns each, with three or 
four tenders, under an easy southerly breeze, ran through 
the impediments in the Hudson without the least difficulty, 
and captured or destroyed the four American row-galleys 
in the river. Congress would not conceive the necessity of 
further retreat; referring the letter to the board of war, 
they instantly “desired Washington, if practicable, by every 
art and at whatever expense, to obstruct effectually the 
nayigation between the forts, as well to prevent the regress 
of the enemies’ frigates lately gone up, as to hinder them 
from receiving succors,” Greene shared this rash confi- 
dence. After the British chips-of-war had passed up the 
river, he said: “Our army are so strongly fortified, and so 
mach out of the command of the shipping, we have little 
more to fear this campaign.” Congress was con- 
firmed in its delusion by Lee, who, on the twelfth, 177% 
wrote from Amboy that Howe would not attack 

’s lines, but would ‘ infallibly” proceed against 
and he urged that Washington “should spare 
is army to be stationed about Trenton.” 

While Lee was writing this opinion, Howe, leaving his 
finished lines above Macgowan’s Pass to the care of three 
brigades under Percy, embarked the van of his army on the 
East River, and landed at Throg’s Neck. Washington, who 
had foreseen this attempt to gain his rear, seasonably occu- 
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pied the causeway and bridge which led from Neck, 
‘by Hand's riflemen, a New York regiment, the regiment of 
Preseott of Pepperell, and an artillery company; posted 
guards on all the defensible grounds between the two 
armies; began the evacuation of New York Island by send- 
ing Macdongall’s brigade before nightfall four miles beyond 
King’s Bridge; and detached a corps to White Plains, to 
which place he ordered his stores in Connectient to be 
transferred. On the thirteenth, a council of war was called, 
‘but was adjourned, that Greene and Mercer might receive 
summons and Lee be present. On the fourteenth, in obe- 
dience to the indiscreet order of congress, Putnam was 
charged “to attend particularly to the works about Mount 
Washington, and to increase the obstructions in the river 
as fast as possible ;” while Lee, still in New Jersey, blamed 
Washington for not menacing to resign. Later in the day 
Lee crossed the river, and foand New York Island already 
more than half evacuated. Riding in pursuit of Washing- 
ton, who was directing in person the defence along East 
and West Chester, he was received with confidence, and 
assigned to the division beyond King’s Bridge, with 
i the request that he would exercise no command till 
he could make himself acquainted with the arrange- 

ments of his post. 
Tn the following night, Mercer, at first accompanied by 
Greene, made a descent upon Staten Island, and at day- 


1 The origin of the retirement of the American army from New York 
has been most industriously misrepresented. “The movement 
with General Lee,” writes Stedman, Hist. of the War, i. 21, and he is 
substantially followed by Reed’s Reed, i. far is this from the 
truth, the movement was ordered before the idea had entered the mind 
of Lee, as appears from his letters of Oct. 12 and Oct. 14, and was more 
than half executed a day or two before his arrival. For evidence of the 
beginning of the movement, see Smallwood, Oct. 12, 1776, where he 
acknowledges the receipt of his orders on the very day the Britisl 
landed, Force, ii. 1014; confirmed by Heath in his journal for the same 
day, Heath, 76; by Col. Ewing to Maryland Council of Safety, Oct. 12, 
1776, in Force, ii, 1026; by J. Reed to his wife, Oct. 18, 1778, in Reed's 
Reed, {. 244: “The principal part of this army is moved off this island.” 
These letters were all written before Lee arrived, and before he knew any 
thing about the movement. 
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break on the fifteenth he took seventeen prisoners at Rich- 
mond. The intended descent upon eastern Long Island 
was postponed. 

To the council of war which assembled on the sixteenth 
Washington read accounts of a conspiracy of the numerous 
disaffected in West Chester and Duchess counties, and pro- 
duced ample evidence of the intention of the enemy to 
surround his army; in reply to his question, all, except 
George Clinton, agreed that a change of position was neces- 
sary “to prevent the enemy cutting off the communication 
with the country.” Lee, who came to the camp to per- 
suade Washington that he was in no danger whatever of an 
attack, joined in the well-considered decision which the 
best of the generals had brought with them to the 
council, and distinguished himself by his vehement {it 
support of his newly adopted opinion. The couneil 
also agreed, with apparent unanimity, that “Fort Washing- 
ton be retained as long as possible.” 

After five days, which Howe passed on Throg’s Neck in 
bringing up more brigades and collecting stores, he gave 
up the hope of getting directly in Washington’s rear, and 
resolved to strike at White Plains. On the eighteenth, the 
British, crossing in boats to Pell’s Neck, landed just below 
East Chester, at the mouth of Hutchinson River. Glover, 
with one brigade, engaged their advanced party in a short 
but sharp action, which was commended in general orders, 
and honored at Ticonderoga “ with three cheers” from the 
northern army, That night the British lay upon their 
arms, with their left upon a creek towards East Chester, 
and their right near New Rochelle. In the march to White 
Plains the Americans had the advantage of the shortest 
distance, the greatest number of efficient troops, and the 
strongest ground. The river Bronx, a small stream of 
Westchester county, nearly parallel with the Hudson, 
seareely thirty miles long, draining a very narrow valley, 
and almost everywhere fordable, ran through thick forests 

1 ‘That Lee’s opinion was new appears from his own letters. Gordon, 


in his account of the council, makes Greene figure largely ; but Greene 
‘was not present at it, as the record shows. Force, ii. 1117. 
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along a succession of steep ridges. The hills to the north 
of White Plains continue to the lakes which are its sourees, 
and join the higher range which bounds the basin of the 
Croton River. The Americans moved upon the west side, 
pressing the British towards the sound, taking care not to 
be outflanked, and protecting their march by a series of 
intrenched camps. Each party was deficient in the 
means of transportation; but the Americans, who 
were in fine spirits, themselves dragged their artillery, 
and carried what they could of their baggage on their backs. 

Ever aware of the vigilance and activity of Washington, 
Howe manifested extreme caution; his march was close; 
his encampments compact. He was beset by difficulties in 
a “country so covered with forests, swamps, and creeks 
that it was not open in the least degree to be known but 
from post to post, or from the accounts of the inhabitants, 
who were entirely ignorant of military description.” After 
halting two days for two regiments of light dragoons, on 
the twenty-first, leaving Von Heister with three brigades to 
occupy the former encampment, he advanced with the right 
and centre of his army two miles aboye New Rochelle. To 
counteract him, Washington transferred his head-quarters 
to Valentine’s Hill, and put in motion Heath's division, 
which marched in the night to White Plains, and on the 
following day occupied the strong grounds north of the vil- 
lage, so as to protect the upper road from Connecticut. In 
the same night, Haslet of Delaware surprised a picket of 
Rogers's regiment of rangers, and brought off thirty-six 
prisoners, a pair of colors, and sixty muskets. A few hours 
later, Hand, with two hundred rifles, encountered an equal 
number of yagers, and drove them from the field. Howe 
felt the need of a greater force. On the twenty-second, the 
second division of the Hessians and the regiment of Wal- 
deckers, who had arrived from a very long voyage only 
four days before, were landed by Knyphausen at New 
Rochelle, where they remained to protect the communica- 
tions with New York. This released the three brigades 
with Von Heister; but, before they could move, Washing- 
ton, on the morning of the twenty-third, installed his head- 
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quarters at White Plains, and thus baffled the plan of 
getting into his rear. On the twenty-fifth, Howe’s army 
crossed the country from New Rochelle to the New York 
road, and encamped at Scarsdale with the Bronx in front, 
the right of his army being about four miles from White 
Plains. While he was waiting to be joined by Von 
Heister’s division, Lee and the rear of the American army 
reached Washington’s camp, without loss, except of sixty 
or seventy barrels of provisions, Here the querulous gen- 
eral indulged his habit of finding fault, selecting for blame 
the place of the encampment; but, though there was 
stronger ground in the rear, there was none so well suited 
to defend the stores; besides, it was Washington’s object 
not to escape from Howe, but to draw him on and waste 
is time. 

The twenty-seventh was marked by a combined ima. 
movement against Fort Washington by the British 0% 
who had been left at New York. A ship-of-war came up 
to cut off the communication across the river; while the 
troops under Percy, from Harlem plain, made a disposition 
for an attack; but Greene animated the defence by his 
presence; Magaw promptly manned his lines on the sout 
the vessel of war suffered so severely from two eighteen- 
pounders on the Jersey shore and one on the New York 
side, that she slipped her cable, left her anchor, and escaped 
by the aid of the tide and four tow-boats. Elated at the 
result, Greene sent to congress by express a glowing account 
of the day; “the troops,” he said, “were in high spirits, 
and in every engagement, since the retreat from New York, 
had given the enemy a drubbing.” Lasher, on the next 
day, obeyed orders sent from Washington’s camp to quit 
Fort Independence, which was insulated and must have 
fallen before any considerable attack; but Greene, under 
the illusions of inexperience, complained of the evacuation 
ag premature, and likely to damp the spirits of his troops, 
and wrote murmuringly to Washington, that the “fort 
might have kept the enemy at bay for several days.” 

On the bright morning of the twenty-eighth, the 
army of Howe, expecting a battle which was to be t 
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the crisis of the war, advanced in two divisions, its right 
under Clinton, its left under Von Heister. At Hart’s Cor- 
ner they drove back a large party of Americans under 
Spencer. As their several columns came within three quar- 
ters of a mile of White Plains, Washington’s army was seen 
in order of battle awaiting an attack on hilly ground of his 
‘own choice, defended by an abattis and two nearly parallel 
lines of intrenchments, his right flank and rear protected by 
a bend in the Bronx, his left resting on very broken ground 
too difficult to be assailed. 

Howe was blamed for not having immediately stormed 
the American centre, which was the only vulnerable point. 
Washington had no misgivings; for his army, numbering 
rather more than thirteen thousand men against thirteen 
thousand, was in good spirits, confident: in itself and in hime 
Howe considered that the chances of a repulse might be 
against him; that, should he carry one line, there would 
remain another ; that, if he scaled both, “the rebel army 
could not be destroyed,” because the ground in their rear 
was such as they could wish for securing a retreat, so that 
the hazard of an attack exceeded any advantage he could 
gain. But, as he had come so far, he seemed forced to do 
something. A corps of Americans, about fourteen hundred 
strong, under the command of Macdougall, occupied Chat- 
terton Hill, west of the Bronx and less than a mile west- 
south-west of Washington’s camp, and thus covered the 
road from Tarrytown to White Plains, Howe directed 

eight regiments, about four thousand men, to earry 
o%,, this position, while the rest of his army, with their 

left to the Bronx, seated themselves on the ground 
as lookers-on, 

A heavy but ineffective cannonade by the British across 
the Bronx was feebly returned by the three field-pieces of 
the Americans on the hill. The Hessian regiment Loss 
berg, supported by Leslie with the second English brigade 
and Donop with the Hessian grenadiers, forded the Bronx, 
and marched under cover of the hill, until by facing to the 
left their column became a line, parallel with that of the 
Americans, which was composed of the remains of the regi- 
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ments of Brooks of Massachusetts, Haslet of Delaware, 
Webb of Connecticut, Smallwood of Maryland, and one of 
New York. The cannonade ceased ; and the British troops 
struggled through a deadly shower of bullets to climb the 
rocky hillside. For fifteen minutes they met with a most 
determined resistance, especially from the men of Mary- 
land and Delaware. In the American camp it seemed that 
the British were worsted; but, just then Rall, who, acting 
from his own observation and judgment, had brought up 
two regiments by a more southerly and easier route, ordered 
his bugles to sound, and decided the day by suddenly charg- 
ing the Americans on their flank, Macdougall, attacked in 
flank and front by thrice his own numbers, still preserved 
his communications, and conducted his party over the Bronx 
by the road and bridge to Washington's camp. Of 
stragglers only about eighty were taken, The loss Gi%q. 
of the Americans in killed and wounded was less 

than a hundred, while that of the English and Hessians was 
at least two hundred and twenty-nine, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FORT WASHINGTON. 
Octoper 29—NovEeMBER 16, 1776, 


Tre occupation of Chatterton Hill enfeebled Howe by 

dividing his forces ; and he waited two days for four 

{78 battalions from New York and two from New Ro- 

chelle. Washington employed the respite in remoy- 

ing his sick and his stores, strengthening his position, and 
throwing up strong works on higher grounds in his rear. 

‘A drenching rain in the morning of the thirty-first was 
Howe's excuse for postponing the attack one day more; in 
the following night, Washington, perceiving that Howe 
had finished batteries and received re-enforcements, drew 
back his army to high ground above White Plains. There, 
at the distance of long cannon-shot, he was unapproachable 
in front; and he held the passes in his rear. His supe 
riority as a general was manifest ; but under the system of 
short enlistments his strength was wasting away. The mili- 
tia would soon have a right to go home, and did not always 
wait for their discharge. To the several states was re 
served the sole right to issue commissions ; if this had been 
seasonably done, troops whose time was nearly at an end 
might have engaged again; “it was essential to keep up 
some shadow of an army,” and for all that “not a single 
officer was yet commissioned to recruit.” 

‘Thus far Howe had but a poor tale to tell; he must do 
more, if he would not go in shame into winter quarters. 
Putnam, whose division had been the last to leave New 
York Island, had an overweening confidence in the impreg- 
nability of Fort Washington, which he had raised; on his 
parting request, Greene, whose command now extended to 
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that fort, had not scrupled to increase its garrison by send- 
ing over between two and three hundred men. The regi- 
ments which Washington had assigned to its defence were 
chiefly Pennsylvanians under the command of Colonel Ma- 
gaw, who had passed from the bar of Philadelphia to the 
army. 

On the last day of October, Greene, who was as blindly 
confident as Putnam, wrote to Washington for instructions ; 
but, without waiting for them, he again re-enforced Magaw 
with the rifle regiment of Rawlings. On the second 
of November, Knyphausen left New Rochelle, and yyy, 
with his brigade took possession of the upper part of 
New York Island. On the fifth, Howe enddenly yoy,5 
broke up his encampment in front of Washington's 
lines, and moved to Dobb’s Ferry; the American 
council of war which was called on the sixth at White Nev. & 
Plains agreed unanimously to throw troops into the 
Jerseys, but made no change in its former decision to re 
tain Fort Washington as long as possible,” That decision 
rested on an order from congress; to that body, therefore, 
‘Washington, on the day of the council, explained the ap- 
proaching dissolution of his own army, and “that the 
enemy would bend their force against Fort Washington, 
and invest it immediately.” But congress left their former 
orders unchanged. “The gentry at Philadelphia loved 
fighting, and, in their passion for brilliant actions with raw 
troops, wished to see matters put to the hazard.” Greene 
was possessed with the same infatuation; when, on the 
sixth, three vessels passed the obstructions in the Hudson, 
he wrote to Washington, “that they were prodigiously 
shattered from the fire of his cannon;” and at the same 
time, reporting that Rall had advanced with his column to » 
‘Tubby Hook, he added; “ They will not be able to pene- 
trate any further.” 

Washington saw more clearly. Cares of every sort over- 
whelmed him, but could not daunt his fortitude, nor impair 
his judgment. His first object was to save the garrison at 
Fort Washington and the stores at Fort Lee ; and on 
the eighth he gave to Greene his final instructions, Nov.8 
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overruling the order of congress with modesty yet with 
clearness: “ The passage of the three vessels up the North 
River is 80 plain a proof of the inefficacy of all the obstruc- 
tions thrown into it, that it will fully justify a change | in 
the disposition, If we cannot prevent yessels from passing 
‘up, and the enemy are possessed of the surrounding country, 
what valuable purpose can it answer to attempt to hold a 
post from which the expected benefit cannot be had? T 
am, therefore, inclined to think that it will not be prudent to 
hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but, as 
you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such orders, 
ag to evacuating Mount Washington as you may judge 
best, and so far revoking the order given to Colonel Magaw 
to defend it to the last. So far as can be collected from 
the various sources of intelligence, the enemy must design 
a penetration into Jersey, and to fall down upon your post. 
You will, therefore, immediately haye all the stores re 
moved, which you do not deem necessary for your defence.” 
Having thus disposed of the question of Fort Washington 
by revoking the order to defend it to the last, and provid- 
ing for its evacuation, and having ordered “immediate” 
preparations for evacuating Fort Lee, he turned 
2%, his mind to other duties. On the ninth, he began 
sending with Putnam to the Jerseys five thousand 
troops, of which he was himself to take the com- 
Nov. 10, mand. On the tenth, Lee, who, with abont seven 
thousand five hundred continental troops and militia, 
was to remain behind till all doubt respecting How 
movements should be over, was warned, in written orders, 
to guard against surprises, and to transport all his baggage 
and stores to the northward of Croton River, with this final 
. instruction: “If the enemy should remove the greater part 
of their force to the west side of Hudson's River, I have no 
doubt of your following, with all possible despateh.” ‘Then, 
having finished his work with a forecast that neglected 
nothing, Washington rode from White Plains an hour be 
fore noon, and reached Peekskill at sunset. 
On the morning of the eleventh, attended by 
Heath, Stirling, the two Clintons, Mifflin, and others, 
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he went in boats up the defile of the Highlands, past Forts 
Independence and Clinton and the unfinished Fort Mont- 
gomery, as ‘far as the island on which Fort Constitution 
commanded the sudden bend in the river. A glance of the 
eye revealed the importance of the opposite west point, 
which it was now determined to fortify according to the 
wish of the New York provincial convention. Very 

early on the twelfth, Washington rode with Heath 17", 
to reconnoitre the gorge of the Highlands; then giv- 

ing him, under written instructions, the command of the 
posts on both sides of the river, with three thousand troops 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York to secure 
them, he crossed at ten o’clock, and rode through Smith’s 
“clove” to Hackensack, His arrangements, as the events 
proved, were the very best that his ciroumstances per- 
mitted, and he might reasonably hope to check the progress 
of Howe in New Jersey at the river. But he was not sec- 
onded by his generals, who, from the character of the army 
and the uncertain extent of the power of the commander in 
chief, acted as if they were his peers. 

No sooner did Lee find himself in a separate command 
than he resolved neither to join nor to re-enforce his supe- 
rior; and Greene framed his measures on a system directly 
contrary to Washington's intentions and orders. He 
fell to questioning the propriety of the directions  3%y; 
which he received ; insisted that Fort Washington 
should be kept, even with the certainty of its investment; 
gave assurance that the garrison was in no great conceiva- 
ble danger, and could easily be broughtoff at any time; and 
cited Magaw’s opinion, that the fort could stand a siege till 
December. Instead, therefore, of evacuating it, he took 
upon himself to send over re-enforcements, chiefly of Penn- 
sylvanians, none from New England; left unrevoked the 
order to defend it to the last extremity; and, in a direct 
report to congress, counteracting the urgent remonstrances 
of his chief, he encouraged that body to believe that the 
attempt of Howe to possess himself of it would fail. 

Before the end of the thirteenth, Washington Nor. 13, 
arrived at Fort Lee, and, to his great grief, found 
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from the hills above Tubby Hook to a zigzag line a little 
south of the present Trinity cemetery, a distance 
north and south of two and a half miles, a circuit of x! 
six or seven. The defence of the northernmost point 
of the heights was committed to Rawlings and a Maryland 
rifle regiment, in which Otho Holland Williams was the 
second in command; Magaw retained at Fort Washington 
a small reserve; the lines at the south were intrusted to 
Pennsylvanians under Lambert Cadwalader of Philadelphia, 
who had no heart for the day’s work, and justly enough 
thonght and too openly avowed that a successful defence 
was impossible; on the Harlem side, Baxter, with one regi- 
ment from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, occupied the re- 
doubt on Laurel Hill; the interval of two miles between 
him and Cadwalader was left to casual supplies of troops. 

‘A cannonnde from the heights of Fordham was kept up 
on the sixteenth till about noon. Of four separate attacks, 
the most difficult and the most dangerous was made by 
Knyphausen with nearly four thousand five hundred men. 
‘The brigade on the right nearest the Hudson was led by 
Rall; the other, with Knyphansen, marched nearer the road 
towards the gorge, officers, like the men, on foot, The high 
and steep and thickly wooded land was defended by felled 
trees and three or four cannon. The assailants drew them- 
selves up over rocks by grasping at trees and bushes; some 
slipped on the dry autumn leaves and fell; others dropped 
before the rifle. Excited by the obstinacy of the contest, 
Rall cried out: “Forwards, my grenadiers, every man of 
you!” His drums beat; his trumpeters blew the notes of 
command ; from behind rocks and trees all who had escaped 
the fire shouted, “Hurrah!” and pushed forward without 
firing, till Hessians and Americans were mixed up together. 
The other German colamn was embarrassed by still closer 
thickets and a steeper hill side; but Knyphausen, tearing 
down fences with his own hand, and exposing himself like 
the common soldier, was but little behind Rall. 

For the second attack a brigade under Lord Cornwallis 
embarked in flat-bottomed boats at King’s Bridge on the 
stream, which is there very narrow ; the fire of musketry on 
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‘the two foremost battalions was so heavy that the sailors 
slunk down in the boats, leaving it to the soldiers to handle 
‘the oars. When they had all landed, they climbed 
xl, “the very steep, uneven ” Laurel Hill from the north, 
and stormed the American battery. Buxter fell while 
encouraging his men. 

To the south, the division under Perey moved from 
what is now the One hundred and twenty-fifth Street. An 
advance picket of twenty men in a small redoubt was 
quickly dislodged by a brisk fire; but, after gaining the 
heights, Percy sheltered his greatly superior foree behind 
a piece of woods, and remained idle for an hour and a half, 
while he sent word to Howe that he had carried an ad- 
vanced work. To facilitate his stecess, Howe ‘ordered 
three regiments to land in the rear of Cadwalader’s lines. 
‘As they were seen coming down Harlem River, 
sent from Fort Washington, and Cadwalader from his lines, 
each about one hundred and fifty men to oppose them. Of 
this fourth attack, Colonel Sterling and the Highlanders 
Jed the way in bonts through a galling fire; they Innded 
under cover of a heavy cannonade from Fordham Heights, 
struggled up the steep path with a loss of ninety killed or 
wounded, and pressed forward across the island. To pre 
vent being caught between two detachments, Cadwalader 
ordered his party to retreat; which they did, but in such 
confusion that they lost more than a hundred and fifty 
prisoners to Sterling, and the rest, instead of rallying on 
the grounds outside of the fort, huddled together within its 
narrow enclosure. 

While this was going on, the Hessians at the north, ¢lam- 
bering over felled trees and surmounting rocky heights, 
gained on the Americans, who in number were but as 
one to four or five. Rawlings and Otho Williams were 
‘wounded ; the arms of the riflemen grew foul from use; 
they retired, Rall with his brigade pushed upward and 
onward, and, when within a hundred paces of the fort, sent 
acaptain of grenadiers with summons to the garrison to 
surrender as prisoners of war, all retaining their 
and the officers their swords. Cadwalader received and 
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favored the message; Magaw, to whom it was referred, 
asked five hours for consultation, but obtained only a half- 
hour. During the truce, a messenger from Washington, 
who was looking on from Fort Lee, brought him a letter, 
promising that if he would hold ont for a few hours an 
fort should be made during the night to bring off the 
garrison, But the place could not have resisted an assault ; 
and he surrendered to Knyphausen. The honors of the 
day belonged to the Hessians and the Highlanders; Rall 
and Sterling were distinguished in general orders; 

the fort took Knyphausen’s name. “The glory ac- '7%ig, 
quired: by Colonel Rall,” said Edmand Burke, “has 

no charms for me; and I have not yet learned to delight 
in finding Fort Knyphausen in the heart of the British 
dominions.” 

‘The killed and wounded of the German troops were more 
than three hundred and fifty, those of the whole royal army 
more than five hundred, The Americans lost in the field 
not above one hundred and forty-nine; but they gave up 
valuable artillery and some of their best arms, and the eap- 
tives exceeded two thousand six hundred, of whom one half 
were well-trained soldiers, Greene, to whose rash disobe- 
dience of orders the disaster was due, would never assume 
his share of responsibility for it, and would never confess 
his glaring errors of judgment, but wrongfully ascribed the, 
defeat to a panic which had’ struck the men, so that “ they 
fell a prey to their own fears.” The grief of Washington 
was sharpened by self-reproach for not having instantly, on 
his return from the inspection of the Highlands, overruled 
the opinion and ‘countermanded the orders of the general 
officer to whom the post was intrusted, and who had better 
opportunities than himself of forming a judgment; bat he 
took the teachings of adversity without imbibing its bitter- 
ness; he never excused himself before the world by throw- 
ing the blame on another ; he never suffered his opinion of 
Greene to be confused; and he interpreted his orders to 
that officer as having given the largest discretion which 
their language could be strained to warrant. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
WASHINGTON’S RETREAT THROUGH THE JERSEYS. 
November 17—Decemper 13, 1776. 


Fant Corswatzs, who, on the third day of February, 
1766, had voted with Camden, Shelburne, and only two 
others, that the British parliament had no right to tax 
America, obtained the command in New Jersey. His first 
object was Fort Lee, which lay on the narrow ridge be- 
tween the Hudson and Hackensack Rivers, and which was 
in the more danger as Greene, indulging his sanguine 
disposition, had disobeyed Washington's timely and clear 
order to prepare for its evacuation by the removal of its 

stores. Drop after drop of sorrow was fast falling 
nit, into the cup of Washington. On the seventeenth of 

November, the division under the command of Lee 
had orders to join ; but the orders were treated as mere ad- 
vice, and were wilfully slighted. The army was melting 
away; while congress showed signs of nervousness and felt 
their want of resources. To obtain troops, they granted the 
states liberty to enlist men for the war, or for three years; 
after their own long delay had destroyed every hope of good 
results from the experiment, they forwarded to Washington 
blank commissions, which he was to fill up, and conjured 
him to recruit the regiments then in camp. 

In the night of the nineteenth, two battalions of 
Hessian grenadiers, two companies of yagers, and 
the eight battalions of the English reserve, at least five 

thousand men, marched up the east side of the Hud- 
Noy. 20. son, and the next morning, about daybreak, crossed 
with their artillery to Closter landing, five miles 
above Fort Lee. Greene had placed on the post neither 
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guard nor watch, being certain in his own mind that the 
British would not make their attack by that way; so that 
the nimble seamen were unmolested as they dragged the 
cannon for near half a mile up the narrow, steep, rocky 
road, to the top of the palisades, roused from his bed by 
the report of a countryman, Greene sent an express to the 
commander in chief, and, having ordered his troops under 
arms, took to flight with more than two thousand men, 
leaving blankets and baggage, except what his few wagons 
could bear away, more than three months’ provision for 
three thousand men, camp-kettles on the fire, above four 
hundred tents standing, and all his cannon, except two 
twelve-pounders. With his utmost speed he barely escaped 
being cut off ; but Washington, first ordering Grayson, his 
aide-de-camp, to renew the summons for Lee to cross the 
river, gained the bridge over the Hackensack by a rapid 
march, and covered the retreat of the garrison, so that less 
than ninety stragglers were taken prisoners. The main 
body of those who escaped were without tents, or blankets, 
or camp utensils, but such as they could pick up as they 
went along. While the Americans were in full retreat, 
Reed, the adjutant-general, ordered a horseman to hasten 
to Lee with an announcement of the day’s disaster, and, as 
the means of writing gave out, to add this verbal message 
«J pray you to push and join us ;” and the horseman, with- 
out loss of time, fulfilled his commission. 

Once more the army lay on a narrow peninsula, between 
the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, which meet in Newark 
Bay. To avoid being hemmed in, while waiting for the 
junetion of Tee, Washington gave orders on the 
twenty-first for moving beyond the Passaic; and on W77%)_ 
the same day he addressed a long and most earnest 
letter to Lee, explaining the necessity for insisting on his 
moving over by the easiest passage. Reed added a letter of 
his own. 

Halting on his march from Hackensack to Newark, from 
the bridge over the Passaic he reminded the governor of 
New Jersey that the enlistment of the flying camp belong- 
ing to that state, to Pennsylvania, and to Maryland, was 
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to the New Jersey government “a perfect idea of the criti- 
cal situation of affairs, the movements of the enemy, and 
the absolute necessity of further and immediate exertions,” 
shrunk from further duty, and, eager definitively to quit the 
army, sent back bis commission to the president of congress. 
But a cold rebuke from Washington, who had seen proof of 
his disingenuousness, drove him, at the end of four days, to 
retract his resignation, though he could not overcome his 
reluctance at * following the wretched remains of a broken 
army.” 

‘At Brunswick, where that army arrived on the evening 
of the twenty-cighth, it found short rest. Lee, though 
importuned daily, and sometimes twice a day, still lingered 
on the east of the Hudson; Pennsylvania had no govern- 
ment; the efforts of congress were as yet ineffective; and 
the appeal of the governor of New Jersey, to its several 
colonels of militia could not bring into the field one full 
company, All this while Washington was forced to hide 
his weakness, and bear loads of vensure from false estimates 
of his strength. To expressions of sympathy from William 
Livingston he answered: “I will not despair.” As 
he wrote these words, on the last day of November, x! 
he was parting with the New Jersey and Maryland 
brigades, which formed nearly half his foree, and claimed 
their discharge, now that their engagement expired; while 
the brothers, Lord and Sir William Howe, were publishing 
@ new proclamation of pardon and amnesty to all who 
would within sixty days promise not to take up arms in 
opposition to the king. The legislature of New Jersey did 
all it could; but the second officer of the Monmouth bat- 
talion refused “taking the oaths to the state;” Charles 
Read, its colonel, “submitted to the enemy;” the chief 
justice wavered ; and Samuel Tucker, president of its con- 
stituent convention, chairman of its committee of safety, 
treasurer, and judge of its supreme court, yet signed the 
pledge of fidelity to the British, From Philadelphia, Jo-~ 
seph Galloway went over to Howe; so did Andrew Allen, 
who had been a member of the continental congress, and 
two of his brothers ; all confident of being soon restored to 
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their former fortunes and political importance. Even John 
Dickinson 


of the fourth of July, for the sake of an accommodation 
with Great Britain, 

On the other hand, Schuyler, always on the alert to send 
help where it was wanted, ordered from the northern army 
seven continental regiments of New England, whose term 
of service would expire on the first of January, to march to 
the Delaware, Wayne burned to come “to the assistance 
ot poor Washington,” but was kept a little longer in com~ 
mand ot ‘Ticonderoga. In the darkest hour, Trumbull, of 
Connectiout, professing a due dependence on the divine 
Disposer of events, said, for himself and for the people of 
his government: “We are determined to maintain our 
owuae to the last extremity.” 
yp _ The fate of America was trembling in 

when the Howes rasbly divided their 
Knglish and two Hessian brigades, under the 
of Clinton, assisted by Earl Percy and Prescott, 
(hvough the sound in seventy transports, and, on the 
seventh of December, were convoyed into the harbor 
Newport by Sir Peter Parker, with eleven 
‘The island of Rhode Island could offer no resistance; 


















Philadelphia the force I have with me is infinitely inferior 
{u wumbers, and such as cannot promise the least suceessfal 
gpposition, I must entreat you to hasten your march as 

posible, or your arrival may be too late.” On the 
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evening of that day, Cornwallis entered Brunswick, Wash- 
ington, as he retreated, broke down a part of the bridge 
over the Raritan; and a sharp cannonade took place across 
the river, in which it is remembered that an American bat- 
tery was served by Alexander Hamilton, With but three 
thousand men, half clad, poorly fed, he marched by 

night to Princeton, Leaving Stirling and twelve pi7% 
hundred men at that place to watch the motions of 

the enemy, he went with the rest to Trenton, His mind 
derived nourishment from adversity, and grew more strong 
and serene and pure through afiliction. He found time to 
counsel congress how to provide resources for the campaign 
of the next year; and, as he has himself written, he saw 
“without despondency even for a moment the hours which 
America styled her gloomy ones.” Having transferred his 
baggage and stores beyond the Delaware, he faced about 
with such troops as were fit for service, to resist the further 
progress of the enemy, and to await the movements of Lee, 
whom he sought, by a special messenger, to animate to 

rapid movements. But, on the sixth, Cornwallis, who  Dee.¢. 
was impatient at his orders not to advance beyond 
Brunswick, was joined by Howe and nearly a full brigade 
of fresh troops. On his way to Princeton, Washington met 
the detachment of Stirling retreating before a vastly supe- 
rior force; he therefore returned with his whole army to 
Trenton, and at that place crossed the Delaware. Who 
can tell what might have happened, if Howe had pushed 
forward four thousand men, by a forced march, in pursuit 
of the Americans? But, resting seventeen hours at 
Princeton, and, on the eighth, taking seven hours to Dee. 
march twelve miles, he arrived at Trenton just in 

time to see the last of the fugitives safely pass the river; 
and he could not continue the pursuit for want of 
means of transportation. The next morning, Corn- Dec.9. 
wallis, who with the rear division had halted at 
‘Maidenhead, marched thirteen miles up the Delaware, as 
far as Coryell’s ferry; but Washington had destroyed or 
secured every boat on that river and its tributary streams 
for a distance of seventy miles. 
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imo, _ Philadelphia was in danger. On the tenth of 
‘Deo. 10. December, congress sent ‘Mifflin through the counties 
of Pennsylvania to rouse its freemen to arms; it requested 
of the amembly thet o committee of thelr body: iiiatll 
accompany him in his tour; it directed Putnam to throw 
up works for the protection of the city; it invited the 
gouncil of safety to call forth all the inhabitants to take 
part in their construction; and it published an earnest 
appeal to the people in general, but especially of Pennsyl- 
vania and the adjacent states, to make at least a short resist- 
ance, for it had already received aid from foreign states, 
and the most positive assurances of further aid, and General 
Loo was advancing with a strong re-enforeement. On the 
same day, Washington, suffering anguish even to tears at 
tho desolation of New Jersey, again addressed Lee: “I 
request and entreat you, and this too by the advice of all 
tho general officers with me, to march and join me with 
your whole force with all possible expedition. Do come 
on; your arrival, without delay, may be the means of pre- 
aorving a city.” Late at night arrived an evasive letter 

from Lee; and Washington appealed to him once 
Pye, u, more on the eleventh; “ The force I have is weak, 

and entirely incompetent to prevent General Howe 
from possessing Philadelphia ; I must therefore entreat you 
to push on with every possible succor you can bring.” Bat 
this adjuration never reached him. 

The reputation of Lee was at its zenith, when he 
was left in command on the east side of the Hudson. 
In congress and among the people, his name was the mythi- 
cal symbol of ability, decision, knowledge of war, and suc- 
cess; but in truth he was a man of a treacherous nature, 
a wayward will, and an unsoundness of judgment which 
bordered on morbidness. He began by ordering from the 
military chest a payment which was expressly forbidden by 
law; 80 that the paymaster was forced for self-protection to 
leave his neighborhood. At the fall of Fort Washington, 
his wild ambition blazed up without restraint; disregarding 
his orders to move his army, he spread in congress the false 
rumor that his last words to the general had been: “Draw 


be 
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off the garrison, or they will be lost;” and he aspired to a 
grant of supreme power. “ Your apathy,” so he wrote to 
Rush, “amazes me; you make me mad. Let me talk vainly; 
had T the powers, I could do you much good, might I but 
dictate one week. Did none of the congress ever read the 
Roman history?” The day after the loss of Fort Lee, he 
received through Grayson an explicit order, and through 
Reed a peremptory one, to pass into New Jersey; deter- 
mined on disobedience, in a letter to Bowdoin, who was 
then at the head of the government of Massachusetts, he 
railed about the “carsed job of Fort Washington,” and 
explained his purpose: “ The two armies, that on the east 
and that on the west side of the North River, must rest 
each on its own bottom; to harbor the thought of re-enfore- 
ing from one side to the other is absolute insanity.” This 
he wrote with the knowledge that five thousand British 
troops had landed in New Jersey on the preceding day, and 
that there remained no danger on the east of the Hudson. 
To Washington he only made answer, that he had desired 
Heath to detach two thousand men to his relief; his own 
army could not get over in time to answer any purpose. 

On the twenty-third of November, he received — s7¢, 
most elaborate instructions, written by Washington Nev: 
himself two days before, accompanied by a private letter 
from Reed. Washington's letter he at once garbled so as 
to convey false impressions, and sent the disconnected pas- 
sages to Bowdoin with the message : “ Affairs appear in s0 
important a crisis, that I think even the resolves of the con- 
gress must no longer nicely weigh with us. We must save 
the community, in spite of the ordinances of the legislature, 
‘There are times when we mnst'commit treason against the 
laws of the state for the salvation of the state. The pres- 
ent crisis demands this brave, virtuous kind of treason. 
For my own part (and I flatter myself my way of thinking 
is congenial with that of Mr, Bowdoin), I will stake my 
head and reputation on the propriety of the measure.” His 
answer to Washington, which be kept back for two days, 
announced but little beyond his intention to stay where he 
was for two days more. The letter from Reed, who was 
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habitually irresolute, and who was now too desponding to 
discriminate between the fortitude of Washington and the 
fickleness of Lee, ran thus: * You have decision, a quality 
often wanted in minds otherwise valuable. Oh, General, 
an indecisive mind is one of the greatest misfortunes that 
can befall an army; how often have I lamented it this eam- 
paign! All circumstances considered, we are ina very awfal 
and alarming situation; one that requires the utmost wis- 
dom and firmness of mind. If congress will not, or cannot, 
bend their whole attention to the plan of the new army, I 
fear all our exertions will be in vain in this part of the 
world.” Lee greedily inhaled the flattery of the man who 
professed to be the bosom friend of Washington, and 
xevu, on the twenty-fourth wrote back: “ My dear Reed, I 
lament with you that fatal indecision of mind which 
in war is a much greater disqualification than stupidity, or 
even want of personal courage ; accident may put a decisive 
blunder in the right, but eternal defeat and mi: 
must attend the man of the best parts, if cursed with in- 
decision.” Before the end of the month, this echo to Reed’s 
letter, haying outwardly the form of an official despatch, fell 
under the eye of Washington. 
The daily and precise letters and mandates of Wash- 
ington admitted no subterfuge. On the twenty- 
Nor. 98, sixth Lee promised obedience; he then turned to 
chide Heath for having thwarted his purpose, and 
wound up his note with these words: “The commander in 
chief is now separated from us; I, of course, command on 
this side the water; for the future, I will and must be 
obeyed.” Assuming the air of authority in chief, he sent 
lettars to three New England colonies, proposing a tempo- 
rary embargo, that the privateersmen might be driven to 
seek employment in the army. And again to Massacha- 
setts he urged the annual drafting of every seventh man; 
adding, to a Puritan colony, his “most fervent prayer that 
God Almighty may assist in this pious work.” 
had lost much of its purity and dignity by the transfer of 
many of its ablest members; yet as nothing encouraged 
him to expect the dictatorship from that body, or from 
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Massachusetts advice to save the country by “virtuous 
treason,” or from his division willing complicity in diso- 
hedience, he consented to cross the river; but he was still 
determined to avoid a junction with the commander in 
chief, and to impress into his own separate army all the 
forces which he could intercept. To Washington's mild 
reproaches for his delays, he answered on the thir- 
tieth from Peekskill: “I shall explain my difficul- 17% 
ties, when we both have leisure.” Of Heath he 
demanded the transfer of his best regiments. The honest 
officer refused, producing his instructions. Lee insisted ; 
assumed command at the post, and issued his own orders 3 
but soon recalled them ; for none approved his overturning 
the careful disposition which had been made for the se- 
curity of the Highlands. ~ 

On the second and third of December his division 
passed the ferry ; but he claimed to be a “detached Deo.2,3. 
general,” bound only “to make an important diver- 
sion.” At Haverstraw, on the fourth, at the time when Dee. 4. 
the army which he should have joined had shrunk to 
less than three thousand men, he heard of the approach of 
some of the seven regiments which Schuyler bad transferred 
from the northern army; and he wrote to Washington: “T 


shall put myself at their head to-morrow; we shall compose ~ 


an army of five thousand good troops,” giving an exagger 
ated return of his numbers. From Pompton, on the 

seventh, he sent Malmedy, a French officer of no  Dee.1. 
merit, and utterly ignorant of English, to assume the 

general command of the troops collected for the defence of 
Rhode Island; and in his letter to the governor of that 
state he sneered at Washington as neither “a heaven-born 
genius,” nor one who had « theory joined to practice,” and 
therefore destitute of the qualities which could “alone 

constitute a general.” On the eighth, from Morris- Deo, 8. 
town, while the general was retiring before Howe 

and Cornwallis, and escaping beyond the Delaware with 
his half-starved, half-clad soldiers, few and weak and worn 
and seemingly doomed, Lee announced to Richard Henry 
Tee and Rush, the committee of congress, that it was 
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not his intention “to join the army with Washington,” 
because, said he, “I am assured he is very strong’ This 
he penned with an unbounded audacity of falsehood, oy 
ing at the moment the messenger from hi 
his side. ‘To Washington, who had hoped by pees 
him to achieve some great success, he used the same plain 
language of disobedience, and wrote that he would “hang 
on the enemy’s rear, and annoy them in a desultory 
war.” Then, as if to make the grief for his delay more 
poignant, he reports his division as amounting to four thou- 
sand noblespirited men. On receiving my despatches by 
Major Hoops,” wrote Washington to congress, “I should 
suppose he would be convinced of the necessity of his pro- 
ceeding this way with all the force he can bring.” Lee 
had received those despatches, and, still adhering to his plan 
of remaining in the enemy’s rear, had answered ina letter 
which, with the exception of a deceitful memorandum with- 
out signature, was his last communication to his chief 
20%, during the campaign: “T shall look about me to- 
morrow, and inform you further.” From 
which he selected as his post, he on that morrow hurried off 
orders to Heath to have three regiments just arrived from 
Ticonderoga join him without loss of time, saying: “Tam 
in hopes here to reconquer the Jerseys; it was really in the 
‘hands of the enemy before my arrival.” 

On the twelfth his division marched with Sullivan 
eight miles only to Vealtown; but Lee, with a small 
guard, proceeded on the flank, three or four miles nearer 
the enemy, who were but eighteen miles off; and passed 

the night at White’s tavern at Baskingridge. The 
pec.1 next morning he lay in bed till eight o'clock. On 

rising, he wasted two hours with Wilkinson, a mee — 
senger from Gates, in boasting of his own prowess, and 
eavilling at every thing done by others, Neyer was a gen- 
eral in a position more free from difficulties; he had only 
to obey an explicit order from his superior officer, whit 
there was nothing to prevent but his own eaprices. Tt was 
ten o'clock before he sat down to breakfast; after which he 
took time, in a letter to Gates, to indulge his spleen towards 
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‘Washington in this wise: “My dear Gates,—The ingen- 
ious maneuvre of Fort Washington has unhinged the 
goodly fubric we had been building. There never 17, 
was so damned a stroke. Zntre nous, a certain great 

man is most damnably deficient. He has thrown me into a 
situation where I have my choice of difficulties: if 1 stay 
in this province, I risk myself and army; and, if I do not 
stay, the province is lost for ever. I have neither guides, 
cavalry, medicines, money, shoes, or stockings. I must act 
with the greatest circumspection, Tories are in my front, 
rear, and on my flanks; the mass of the people is strangely 
contaminated ; in short, unless something which I do not 
expect tarns up, we are lost. Our counsels have been weak 
to the last degree. As to yourself, if you think you can 
be in time to aid the general, I would have you by all 
means go} you will at least save your army. "It is said 
that the whigs are determined to set fire to Philadelphia; 
if they strike this decisive stroke, the day will be our own; 
but, unless it is done, all chance of liberty in any part of 
the globe is for ever vanished. Adieu, my dear friend; 
God bless you. Charles Lee.” The paper, which he signed, 
was not yet folded, when Wilkinson, at the window, cried 
out: “Here are the British cavalry!” Where?” asked 
Lee. 

The young Lientenant-colonel Harcourt had asked and 
obtained of Cornwallis the command of a scouting party of 
thirty dragoons ; and, learning on the way Lee’s foolhardy 
choice of lodgings, he approached the house undiscovered, 
and surrounded it by a sudden charge. Had Lee followed 
the advice of De Virnejoux, a gallant French captain in 
the American service, who was in the house, he would have 
escaped. But Harcourt, who knew that, to succeed, his 
work must he done quickly, called ont to Lee to come forth 
immediately, or the house would be set on fire; and, within 
two minutes, he who had made it his habitual boast that he 
would never be taken alive sneaked out unarmed, bare- 
headed, without cloak, in slippers and blanket-coat, his col- 
lar open, his shirt very much soiled from several days’ wear, 
pale from fear, with the abject manner of a coward, and 
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entreated the dragoons to spare his life. They seized him 
just as he was, and set him on Wilkinson’s horse, which 
stood ready saddled at the door. One of his aids, who 
came out with him, was mounted behind Harcourt’s ser- 
vant; and at the signal by the trumpet, just four minutes 
from the time of surrounding the house, they began their 
return, On the way, Lee recovered from his panic, and 
ranted violently about his having for moment obtained 
the supreme command, giving many signs of wildness and 
of 4 mind not perfectly right. At Princeton, when he was 
bronght in, he was denied the use of materials for writing ;* 
and an officer and two guards were placed in his room. He 

demanded to be received under the November proc- 
nil, lamation of the Howes; and on being refused its 

benefits, and reminded that he might be tried as a 
deserter, he flew into an extravagant rage, and railed at 
tho faithlessness and*treachery of the Americans as the 
cause of his mishap. 

No hope remained to the United States but in Washing- — 
ton. His retreat of ninety miles through the Jerseys, pro- 
tracted for eighteen or nineteen days, in an inclement 
soason, often in sight and within cannon-shot of his enemies, 
his rear pulling down bridges, and their van building them 
up, had no principal purpose but to effect delay, till mid- 
winter and impassable roads should offer their protection. 
'The actors, looking back upon the crowded disasters which 
overwhelmingly fell on them, knew not how they got 
through, or by what springs of animation they were sus- 
tained. The virtues of their leader touched the sympathies 
of officers and men ; they bore each other up with persever- 
ince, as if conscious that, few and wasted as they were, 
they were yet to save their country. 


1 ‘The letter, without date of time or place, and purporting to be from 
General Lee to Captain Kennedy, is not genuine, as all external and in- 
ternal evidence proves, 
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CHAPTER XIU. 
TRENTON. 
December 11-26, 1776. 


Tue British posts on the eastern side of the Delaware 
drew near to Philadelphia; rumor reported ships-of-war 
in the bay; the wives and children of the inhabitants 
were escaping with their papers and property; and the 
contagion of panic broke out in congress. On the 
eleventh of December they called on the states to pi. 
appoint, each for itself, a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion; and, with a feverish pretension to courage, they 
resolved that “Washington should contradict, in general 
orders, the false and malicious report that they were about 
to disperse, or adjourn from Philadelphia, unless the Inst 
necessity should direct it.” He declined publishing 
the vote, and wisely ; for, on the twelfth, after advice Deo. 12. 
from Putnam and Mifflin, they voted to adjourn to 
Baltimore, throwing upon the commander in chief the 
responsibility of directing all things relative to the opera- 
tions of war. It is on record that Samuel Adams, whom 
Jefferson has described as “exceeded by no man in con- 
gress for depth of purpose, zeal, and sagacity,” mastered 
by enthusiasm and excitement, which grew with adversity, 
resisted the proposition of removal. His ech has not 
been preserved, but its purport may be read in his letters 
of the time: “I do not regret the part I have taken in a 
cause so just and interesting to mankind. The people of 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys seem determined to give it 
up, bat I trust that my dear New England will main- 
tain it at the expense of every thing dear to them in this 
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life; they know how to prize their libertics. May Heaven 
bless them. If this city should be surrendered, I should 
by no means despair.” “Britain will strain every nerve 
to subjugate America next year; she will call wicked men 
and devils to her aid. Our affairs abroad wear a prom- 
ising aspect; but I conjure you not to depend too much 
upon foreign aid, Let America exert her own strength. 
Let her depend on God's blessing, and he who cannot be 
indifferent to her righteous cause will even work miracles, 
if necessary, to carry her throngh this glorious conftict, and 
establish her feet upon a rock.” 

Asa military precaution, Putnam ordered “the inhabi- 
tants of the city not to appear in the streets after ten o’clock 
at night.” He promised in no event to burn the city which 
he was charged to defend to the last extremity, and would 
not allow any one to remain an idle spectator of the con- 
test, “ persons under conscientious scruples alone excepted.” 
But the Quakers did not remain neutral. Indirectly dis 
franchised by the new form of government, they yearned 
for their old connection with England; at their meeting 
held at Philadelphia for Pennsylvania and New “Tene 
they refused “in Person ‘or. by other assistance to join 
carrying on the war;” and with fond regret they recalled 
to mind “the happy constitution” under which “they and 
others had long enjoyed peace.” The needless flight of 
congress, which took place amidst the jeers of tories and 
the maledictions of patriots, gave a stab to public credit, 
and fostered a general disposition to refuse continental 
money, At his home near the sea, John Adams was as 
stout of heart as ever. The conflict thus far had been less 
severe than he from the first had expected; though greater 
disappointments should be met, though Franee should hold 
back, though Philadelphia should fall, “I,” said he, “do 
not doubt of ultimate success.” 

Confident that the American troops would melt away at 

the approaching expiration of their 
pi, Howe on the thirteenth prepared to return to his 
winter quarters in New York, leaving Donop as act- 
ing brigadier, with two Hessian brigades, the yagers, and 


id 
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the forty-second Highlanders, to hold the line from Trenton 
to Burlington. At Princeton, he refused to see Lee, 

who was held as a deserter from the British army, pi 
and was taken under a close guard to Brunswick 

and afterwards to New York. Cornwallis left Grant in 
command in New Jersey, and was hastening to embark for 
England. By orders committed to Donop, the inhabitants 
who in bands or separately should fire upon any of the army 
were to be hanged upon the nearest tree without further 
process. All provisions which exceeded the wants of an 
ordinary family were to be seized alike from whig or tory. 
Life and property were at the merey of foreign hirelings. 
‘There were examples where English soldiers foreed women 
to suffer what was worse than death, and on one occasion 
pursued girls, still children in years, who had fled to the 
woods, The attempts to restrain the Hessians were given 
up, under the apology that the habit of plunder prevented 
desertions. A British officer reports officially : “They were 
led to believe, before they left Hesse-Cassel, that they were 
to come to America to establish their private fortunes, and 
hitherto they have certainly acted with that principle.” 

It was the opinion of Donop that Trenton should be pro- 
tected on the flanks by garrisoned redoubts ; but Rall, who, 
as 9 reward for his brilliant services, through the inter- 
position of Grant obtained the separate command of that 
post, with fifty yagers, twenty dragoons, and the whole 
of his own brigade, would not heed the suggestion. Re- 
newing his advice at parting, on the morning of the four- 
teenth, Donop marched out with his brigade to find quarters 
chiefly at Bordentown, and Blackhorse, till Burlington, which 
lies low, should be protected from the American row- 
galleys by heavy cannon, On the sixteenth, it was Doe. 18, 
rumored that Washington with a large force hovered 
on the right flank of Rall; but, in answer to Donop’s re- 
ports of that day and the next, Grant wrote: “I am cer- 
tain the rebels no longer have any strong corps on this side 
of the river; the story of Washington’s crossing the Dela- 
ware at this season of the year is not to be believed.” 
“Let them come,” said Rall; “what need of intrench- 
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ments? We will at them with the bayonet.” At all alarms 
he set troops in motion, but not from apprehension ; for he 
laughed the mouldering army of the rebels to scorn, His 
delight was in martial music ; and for him the hautboys at 
the main guard could never play too long. He was con- 
stant at parade; and, on the relief of the sentries and of 
the pickets, all officers and under-officers were obliged to 
appear at his quarters, to give an aspect of great importance 
to his command. Cannon, which should have been in posi- 
tion for defence, stood in front of his door, and every day 
were escorted for show through the town. He was not seen 
in the morning until nine, or even ten or eleven; for every 
night he indulged himself in late carousals, So passed his 
twelve days of command at Trenton; and they were the 
proudest and happiest of his life. 

“No man was ever overwhelmed by greater difficulties, 
or had less means to extricate himself from them,” 
‘Washington ; but the sharp tribulation which assayed his 
fortitude carried with it a divine and animating virtue. 
Hope and zeal illuminated his grief. His emotions come to 
us across the century like strains from that eternity which 
repairs all losses and rights all wrongs; in his untold gor- 
rows, his trust in Providence kept up in his heart an under- 
song of wonderful sweetness. The spirit of the Most High 
dwells among the afflicted, rather than the prosperous; and 
he who has never broken his bread in tears knows not the 
heavenly powers. We know from Washington himself that 
in all this period of trials and darkness, as he wronght out 
his country’s salvation, the light of hope which was within 
never went out. 

ae, On the fourteenth of December, believing that 
‘Dee. I, Howe was on his way to New York, he resolved * to 
attempt a stroke upon the forces of the enemy, who lay a 
good deal sonttered, and to all appearance in a state of 
security,” as soon as he could be joined by the troops under 
Lee Meantime, he obtained exact accounts of New Jersey 








1 When any thing in the eampaign went ill, there were never wanting. 
persons to cast the blame on Washington ; and there wae always some 
pretender to the merit of what he did well. Washington, om his retreat 
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and its best military positions, from opposite Philadelphia 
to the hills at Morristown. Every boat was secured far up 
the little streams that flow to the Delaware ; and his forces, 
increased by fifteen hundred volunteers from Philadelphia, 
guarded the crossing-places from the falls at Trenton to 
below Bristol. He made every exertion to threaten the 


from Princeton, formed the fixed design to turn upon the British as soon 
as he should be joined by Lee's division. “I shall face about and govern 
myself by the movements of General Lee,” wrote Washington, Dee. 5, 
to congress. Sparks's Washington, iv, 202. Dee. 12, to, Trumbull, 
Foree, ili. 1186 : “to turn upon the enemy and recover most of the ground 
they had gained.” He shadowed out his purpose more definitely as soon 
as it was known that Howe had left Trenton, Dec. 14, to Trumbull, 
‘Washington, iv. 220 troke upon the forces of the enemy, who lie a 
good deal scattered.” The like to Gates, Dec. 14, in Force, 
On the 26th, Robert Morris wrote of the attack on Trenton 
manosuvre of the general had been determined on some days ago, but he 
kept it secret as the nature of the service would admit.” How many 
days he doos not specify; but, Dec. 18, Marshall, a leading and well- 
informed patriot in Philadelphia, enters in his accurate diary, p. 122: 
“Our army intend to cross at Trenton into the Jerseys.” A letter of ' 
the 10th, in Force, ili. 1295, says: “before one weck.” On the same 
19th, Greene writes of Washington's purpose “to give the enemy astroke 
in a few days.” Force, iii. 1342. On the 20th, Washington writes: 
“The present exigency will not admit of delay in the field.” On the 
2lst, Robert Morris writes to Washington : ‘I have been told to-day that 
‘you are preparing to cross into the Jerseys. Ihope it may be true; . . . 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to hear of such occurrences 
as your exalted merit deserves.” Force, iii. 1831. On the same 2st, 
Robert Morris, by letter, communicated the design to the American come 
missioners in France, as a matter certainly resolved upon. Force, iii. 
1888. The Donop journal, in reporting the information which was fur- 
nished by General Grant's spy, appears to me to have reported nothing 
‘wut what happened before any letter of the twenty-second could have 
been considered. The elaborate letter of Reed to Washington, Dec, 
22, 1776, proves that Reed was not in the secret. As adjutant-general, 
his place was at Washington's side, if he was eager for action. Lord 
‘Bavon says: “Letters are good, when it may serve afterwards for a 
man’s justification to prodace his own letter.” In 1782 Reed wished to 
produce this letter for his justification ; and somchow or other garbled 
extracts from it found their way into Gordon, ii, 991, and into Wilkinson, 
i. 1A, with a letter from Washington to Reed. Washington nowhere 
gives Reed credit for aid in the plan or execution of the affair at ‘Tren- 
ton; nor does any one else who was concerned in the preparations for 
that action, 



























than what have been voted. Te ey oe 
‘unessayed in the next campaign; and fatal experience has 
given its sanction to the truth, that the militia are not to 
be depended upon but in cases of the most pressing emer 
gency. Let us have an army competent to every 
bes’ exigency.” On the twentieth he grew more urgent: 
“I have waited with much impatience to know the 
etermination of congress on the propositions made in 
October last for augmenting our corps of artillery. The 
time is come when it cannot be delayed without the greatest 
injury to the safety of these states; and therefore, under 
the resolution of congress bearing date the twelfth instant, 
by the pressing advice of all the general officers now here, 
T have ventured to order three battalions of artillery to be 
immediately recruited. This may appear to congress pre- 
mature and anwarrantable ; but the present exigency of 
our affairs will not admit of delay, either in the council or 
the field. Ten days more will put an end to the existence 
of this army. If, therefore, in the short interval in which 
we have to make these arduons preparations, every matter 

that in its nature is self-evident is to be referred to 
listance of a hundred and thirty or forty miles, so 

must elapse as to defeat the end in view. 
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“Tt may be said that this is an application for powers 
too dangerous to be intrusted ; I can only say, that desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. I have no lust after 
powers I wish with as much fervency as any man upon 
this wide extended continent for an opportunity of turning 
the sword into the ploughshare; but my feelings as an offi- 
cer and as a man have been such as to force me to say, that 
no person ever had a greater choice of difficulties to con- 
tend with than I have. It is needless to add, that short 
enlistments, and a mistaken dependence upon militia, have 
been the origin of all our misfortunes, and of the great 
accumulation of our debt, The enemy are daily gathering 
strength from the disaffected. This strength will increase, 
unless means can be devised to check effectually the progress 
of his arms. Militia may possibly do it for a little while; 
but in a little while, also, the militia of those states which 
have been frequently called upon will not turn ont at all; 
or, if they do, it will be with so much reluctance and sloth 
as to amount to the same thing. Instance New Jersey! 
Witness Pennsylvania! The militia come in, you cannot 
tell how; go, you cannot tell when; and act, you cannot 
tell where; consume your provisions, exhaust your stores, 
and leave you at last at a critical moment. 

“These are the men I am to depend upon ten days 
hence; this is the basis on which your cause must for ever 
depend, till you get a standing army, sufficient of itself to 
oppose the enemy. This is not a time to stand upon ex- 
pense. If any good officers will offer to raise men upon 
continental pay and establishment in this quarter, I shall en 
courage them to do so, and regiment them, when they have 
done it. If congress disapprove of this proceeding, they 
will please to signify it, as 1 mean it for the best. It may 
be thought Iam going a good deal out of the line of my 
duty, to adopt these measures, or to advise thus freely. A 
character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the inestimable bless- 
ings of liberty at stake, and a life devoted, must be my 
excuse.” 

On the twenty-fourth he resumed his warnings: ar76 
“Very few haye enlisted again, not more from an De: #4 
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aversion to the service than from the non-appointment of 
officers in some instances, the turning out of good and 
appointing of bad in others; the Iast of this month I shall 
be left with from fourteen to fifteeh hundred effective men 
in the whole. This handfol, and such militia as may choose 
to join me, will then compose our army. When I reflect 
upon these things, they fill me with concern, To guard 
against General Howe's designs, and the execution of them, 
shall employ my every exertion; but how is this to be 
done? 

“The obstacles which have arisen to the raising of the 
new army from the mode of appointing officers induce me 
to hope that, if congress resolve on an additional number 
of battalions to those already voted, they will devise some 
other rule by which the officers, especially the field-officers, 
should be appointed. Many of the best have been neg- 
lected, and those of little worth and less experience put in 
their places or promoted over their heads.” 

, On the same day, Greene wrote, in support of the new 
policy: “I am far from thinking the American cause des: 
perate, yet I conceive it to be in a critical situation, To 
remedy evils, the general should have power to appoint 
officers to enlist at large. The present existence of the civil 
depends upon the military power. I am no advocate for 
the extension of military power; neither would I advise it 
at present but from the fullest conviction of its being abso- 
lutely necessary. There never was a man that might be 
more safely trusted, nor a time when there was a louder 
call.” Here was the proposed beginning of a new era in 
the war. Hitherto, congress had raised troops by requisi- 
tions on the states; and, as their requisitions had failed, 
leave was now asked for Washington himself to recruit and 
organize two-and-twenty battalions for the general service 
under the authority of the union. 

1s, On the twentieth, the very day on which Franklin 
Dee. reached Paris, Gates and Sullivan arrived at head- 
quarters, at Newtown. The former was followed by five 
hundred effective men, who were all that remained of four 
New England regiments; but these few were sure to be 
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well led, for Stark of New Hampshire was their oldest offi- 
cer. Sullivan brought Lee’s division, with which he had 
crossed the Delaware at Easton. 

No time was lost in preparing for the surprise of Trenton. 
Counting all the troops from head-quarters to Bristol, in- 
eluding the detachments which came with Gates and Sulli- 
yan and the militia of Pennsylvania, the army was reported 
at no more than six thousand two hundred men, and there 
were in fact not so many by twelve or fourteen hundred. 
“Our numbers,” said Washington, “are less than I had 
any conception of; but necessity, dire necessity will, 
nay must, justify an attack.” On the twenty-third, j77,. 
he wrote for the watchword; “ Vicrory on DEATH.” 

The like devoted spirit animates the words which were 
penned by Jay, and which the representatives of New York 
on that same day addressed to its people. 

‘The general officers, especially Stirling, Mercer, Sullivan, 
and, above all, Greene, rendered the greatest aid in prepar- 
ing the expedition ; but the men who had been with Lee 
were so cast down and in want of every thing that the plan 
could not be ripened before Christmas night. Washington 
approved the detention at Morristown of six hundred New 
England men from the northern army; and sent Max- 
well, of New Jersey, to take command of them and the 
militia collected at the same place, with orders to distress 
the enemy, to harass them in their quarters, to cut off their 
convoys, and, if a detachment should move towards Tren- 
ton or the Delaware, to fall upon their rear and annoy them 
on their march. Griffin, with all the foree he could con- 
centre at Mount Holly, was to engage the attention of the 
Hessians under Donop. Ewing, with more than five hun- 
dred men, who lay opposite Trenton, was to cross near the 
town. Putnam, to whom Washington took care to send 
orders, was at the last moment to lead over a force from 
Philadelphia. The most important subsidiary movement was 
to be made with about two thousand troops from Bristol, 
and of this party Gates was requested to take the lead, “If 
you could orly stay there two or three days, I should be 
glad,” said Washington, using the language of entreaty. 
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‘The country people were supine or hostile, and environed 
the camp with spies. But the British commander in New 
Jersey, though informed of the proposed attack on Trenton, 
and though the negroes in the town used to jeer at the 
Hessians that Washington was coming, persuaded himself 
there would be no crossing of the river with a large foree, 
“because the running ice would make the return desperate 
or impracticable.” “ Besides,” he wrote on the twenty-first, 
“Washington's men have neither shoes nor stockings nor 
blankets, are almost naked, and dying of cold and want of 
food. On the Trenton side of the Delaware they have not 
altogether three hundred men; and these stroll in small 
parties under a subaltern, or at most a captain, to lie in 
wait for dragoons.” 

tre. The eve before Christmas, past eleven at night, 

Deo 2% Grant again sent word to Donop: “ Washington has 
been informed that our troops have marched into winter 
quarters, and that we are weak at Trenton and Princeton, 
I don’t believe he will attempt to make an attack upon 
those two places; but, be assured, my information is an- 
doubtedly true, so that I need not. advise you to be upon 
your guard against an unexpected attack at Trenton.”? 
Rall scoffed at the idea that Americans should dare to 
come against him; and Donop was so unsuspecting that, 
after driving away the small American force from Mount 
Holly, where he received a wound in the head, he re- 
mained at that post to administer the oath of allegiance, 
and to send forward a party to Cooper’s Creek, opposite 
Philadelphia. 

European confidence in the success of the British was at 
its height. “ Franklin's troops have been beaten by those 
of the king of England,” wrote Voltaire; “alas! reason 
and liberty are ill received in this world. 
indeed, saw the small results of the eampaij 
was not disposed to take any decided step; and, in reply 
to rumors favorable to the rebels, Stormont would say that 
he left their refutation to General Howe, whose answer 





2 T found at Cassel the original letter of Grant, written in English. 
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would be as complete a one as ever was given. At Cas- 
sel, Howe was called another Cesar, who came and saw 
and conquered. In England, some believed Franklin had 
fled to France as a runaway for safety, others to offer 
terms. The repeated successes had fixed or converted 
“ninety-nine in one hundred.” Burke never expected 
serious resistance from the colonies, “It is the time,” said 
Rockingham, “ to attempt in earnest a reconciliation 

with America.” Even Lord North, who was apt to pi" 
despond, thought that Cornwallis would sweep the 
American army before him, and that the first operations 
of the coming spring would end the quarrel. 

On his arrival at New York where all was mirth and 
jollity, Howe met the messenger who, in return for the vie- 
tory on Long Island, brought him excessive encomiums from 
the minister and accumulated honors from the king. The 
young English officers were preparing to amuse themselves 
by the performance of plays at the theatre, for the benefit 
of the widows and children of sufferers by the war. The 
markets were well supplied; balls were given to satiety; 
and the dulness of evening parties was dispelled by the 
faro-table, where subalterns competed with their superiors, 
and rained themselyes by play. Howe fired his sluggish 
nature by wine and good cheer; his mistress spent his 
money prodigally, but the continuance of the war promised 
him a great fortune. ‘The refugees grumbled because Lord 
Howe would not break the law by suffering them to fit out 
privateers; and they envied the floods of wealth which 
poured in upon him from his eighth part of prize-money on 
captures made by his squadron. As the fighting was over, 
Cornwallis sent his baggage on board the packet for Eng- 
land. The brothers, who were in universal fayor with the 
army, gave the secretary of state under their joint hands an 
assurance of the conquest of all New Jersey; and every 
one in New York was looking out for festivals on the in- 
vestiture of Sir William Howe as knight of the Bath. His 
flatterers wrote bome that, unless there should be more 
tardiness in noticing his merit, the king would very soon use 
up all the honors of the peerage in rewarding his victories, 
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‘The day arrived for the concerted attack on the British 
mm, Posts slong the Delaware; and complete success 
could come only from the exact co-operation of every 
Pe vats Gates was the first. to fail, and, from wilful 

disobedience and want of hope and courage, turned his 
back on danger, duty, and honor. He disapproved of 
Washington’s station above Trenton; the British would 
secretly construct boats, pass the Delaware in his rear, and 
take Philadelphia; so that he ought to retire to the south 
of the Susquehannah, Refusing the service asked of him, 
and eager to intrigue with congress at Baltimore, Gates, 
with Wilkinson, rode away from Bristol; and, as they 
entered Philadelphia after dark on Christmas eve, the tread 
of their horses resounded in all directions through the 
silent wilderness of streets. Griflin, flying before Donop, 
had already abandoned New Jersey; Putnam would not 
think of conducting an expedition across the river. 

At nightfall, Cadwalader, who was left in sole command 
at Bristol, with honest zeal marched to Donk’s ferry; it was 
the time of the full moon, but the clouds were thick and 
dark. For about an hour that remained of the ebb-tide the 
river was passable in boats, and Reed, who just then re- 
turned from a visit to Philadelphia, was able to eross on 
horseback; but the tide, beginning to rise, threw back the 
ice in such heaps on the Jersey shore that, though men on 
foot still got over, neither horses nor artillery could reach 
the land. Sending word that it was impossible to carry 
out their share in Washington's plan, Reed deserted the 
party in “the very hour that tried men’s souls,” and rode 
within the enemy's lines at Burlington, having previously 
obtained leave for a conference with Donop. Meanwhile, 


1 All that is written in the text of this volume respecting the vacilla- 
tions of Colonel Joseph Reed is drawn from documents of unquestioned 
authority. ‘The passages in the Donop diary, which certainly relate to 
the adjutant-general, are as follows: Dec. 20; “Eodem wurde mit einer 
Flagge Truce an den Oberst y. Donop vom Rebellen-Obersien Reed, wel- 
cher zugleich General-Adjutant bei Washington ist, ein Brief ibersohickt, 
worinnen letzterer dem Obersten von Donop Namens des Gen, Washington 
proponirte: Ob es nicht gefallig, wegen Burlington des folgenden Tages 
anit ihm eine Unterredung zu halten, weil dieser Ort von belden Seiten in 
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during one of the worst nights of December, the men 
waited with their arms in their bands for the floating ice to 
open a passage; and only after vainly suffering for 
many hours, they returned to their camp, to shake 17,5 
the snow from their garments, and creep into their 
tents, without fire or light, Cadwalader, and the best men 


der jotzigen Situation achr exponirt wire; dom Obersten Donop wurde 
Stunde und Ort zu dieser Unterredung zu bestimmen tiberlassen. Er 
antwortete sogleich daraaf, dass seine dermalige Situation ihm nicht 
erlaube, sich von seinem Posten zu entfernen.” Dee. 21: "Zugleich 
wurde des Oberst Reed's Brief, worin derselbe eine Unterredung wegen 
Burlington proponirte, und dic darauf ertheilte Antwort communicirt, 
Es wiire nicht zu vermothen dass die Rebellen, Mont Holly soutiniren 
‘und Burlington neutral declariren wiirden, indem letaterer Ort von der 
‘Adelnen Insel vor Bristol mit 6 pftind. beschossen und Mont Holly hin- 
gegen weggenommen werden kinnte, wenn man nur wollte.” Dec, 26: 
“Bodem schickt der Oberst y. Donop eine Flagge Truce nach Burling- 
ton, und offerirte dem Colonel Reed, die vorhin yerlangte Unterredung 
wegen dieser Stadt mit ihm zn hulten; es kam aber vom Oberst Cad- 
waluder die Antwort zuriick, dass Reed nicht gegenwiirtig sey, und erst 
Morgen wieder zuriick erwartet wire, alsdenn erbitten wiirde, eine 
andere Zeit und Ort au dieser Unterredung zu bestimmen.” 

I found at Cassel Donop’s official report to General Grant, wfitten 
in French, and dated Bordentown, 21 Dee., 1776, It runs thus: 
qui est bien sr, c’est que le méme prés midi Gen, Mifflin est 
tun corps Rebelle sur Ia route de Moorstown juagu'au Pont de trois miles 
Sloignées de Montholly, mais qu'il n’a rien entrepris que de ruiner en- 
Aidrement ce pont aprés qu'il est retourné & Moorstown, Le Col. Reed, 
qui dernitrement a regu une protection a rencontré le Gen. Mifflin aupres 
de ce Pont, et lui a declaré qu'il avoit quitté le parti Rebelle, sur quoi 
Mifitin Pa teaité trés darement, Je nommant n dam Raskel, et aparam- 
ment il T's emmeng comme prisonnier avec lui, puisque depuis on ne Va 
plus yuh Blackhorse. L’homme qui m’a rapporté cela avoit été envoid 
par moi pour chercher des nouvelles de l'ennerni, et il a entendu lui:méme 
cette conversation.” From discoveries recently made in the New Jer- 
sey archives by Adjutant-general William S. Stryker, I think there can 
be no doubt that the Colonel Reed referred to in this passage, and in the 
corresponding words of the Donop German diary, was Colonel Charles 
Read of New Jersey, who is known to have “submitted to the enemy.” 
‘Miffiin’s name is used by mistake, perhaps for Griffin. I remain of the 
opinion, expressed by me nine years ago, thut Joseph Reed “ never had 
any intention to join the enemy.” Bancroft’s J. Reed, 88. ‘That he 
plied with all ‘the conditions required by the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Howe to entitle him to British protection is certain} his letter to 
Donop was written without the authority, or even the knowledge, of 
Washington. ‘TPebruary, 1816, 
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about him, were confident that Washington, like them- 
selves, must have given up the expedition. Ewing did not 
even make an effort to cross at Trenton; and Moylan, who 
set off on horseback to overtake Washington and share 
the honors of the day, became persuaded that no attempt 
could be made in such a storm, and stopped on the road for 
shelter. 

Superior impulses acted upon Washington and his de- 
voted soldiers. From his wasted troops he could muster 
Dut twenty-four hundred men strong enough to be his com- 
panions ; but they were veterans and patriots, chiefly of New 
England, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, Among his general 
officers were Greene and Mercer and Stirling and Sulli- 
van ; of field-officers and others, Stark of New Hampshire, 
Hand of Pennsylvania, Glover and Knox of Massachusetts, 
Webb of Connecticut, Scott and William Washington and 
James Monroe of Virginia, and Alexander Hamilton of 
New York. At three in the afternoon they began their 
march, each man carrying three days’ provisions and forty 
rounds; and with eighteen field-pieces they reached Mac- 
konkey’s ferry just as twilight began, The current was 
swift and strong, hurling along masses of ice. At the 
water's edge, Washington asked aloud: “ Who will lead us 
on?” and the mariners of Marblehead stepped forward to 
man the boats. Just then a letter came from Reed, an- 
nouncing that no help was to be expected from Putnam or 
the troops at Bristol ; and Washington, at six o'clock, wrote 
this note to Cadwalader: “ Notwithstanding the di: 
ing accounts I have reeeived from Colonel Reed of what 
might be expected from the operations below, I am deter 

mined, as the night is favorable, to cross the river, 
pugs, and make the attack on Trenton in the morning. If 

you can do nothing real, at least create as great a 
diversion as possible.” Hardly had these words been sent 
when Wilkinson joined the troops, “ whose ronte he had 
easily traced, by the blood on the snow from the feet of the 
men who wore broken shoes.” He delivered a letter from 
General Gates. “ From General Gates!” said Washington; 
«where is he?” “On his way to congress,” replied Wil- 
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kinson. On his way to congress!” repeated Washington, 
who had only given him a reluctant consent to go as far as 
Philadelphia. 

At that hour an American patrol of twenty or thirty 
men, led by Captain Anderson to reconnoitre Trenton, 
made a sudden attack upon the post of a Hessian subaltern, 
and wounded five or six men. The alarm was sounded, the 
Hessian brigade put under arms, and a part of Rall's regi- 
ment sent in pursuit. On their return, they reported that 
they could discover nothing; the attack was like those which 
had been made repeatedly before, and was held to be of no 
importance. The post was strengthened ; additional patrols 
‘were sent out ; but every further apprehension was put to 
rest; and Rall, till late into the night, sat by his warm fire, 
in his usual revels, while Washington was crossing the 
Delaware. 

“The night,” writes Thomas Rodney, “ was as severe a 
night as ever I saw ;” the frost was sharp, the current diffi- 
cult to stem, the ice increasing, the wind high, and at eleven 
it began to snow. It was three in the morning of 
the twenty-sixth before the troops and cannon were 177%, 
all over; and another hour passed before they could 
be formed on the Jersey le, A violent north-east storm: 
of wind and sleet and hail set in as they began their nine 
miles’ march to Trenton, against an enemy in the best con- 
dition to fight. The weather was terrible for men clad as 
the Americans were, and the ground slipped under their 
feet. For a mile and a half they had to climb a steep hill, 
from which they descended to the road, that ran for about 
three miles between hills and through forests of hickory, 
ash, and black oak. At Birmingham the army was divided ; 
Sullivan continued near the river, and Washington passed 
up into the Pennington road. While Sullivan, who had 
the shortest route, halted to give time for the others to 
arrive, he reported to Washington by one of his aids, that 
the arms of his party were wet.“ Then tell your general,” 
answered Washington, “to use the bayonet, and penetrate 
into the town; for the town must be taken, and I am re- 
solved to take it.” The return of the aide-decamp was 
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watched by the soldiers, who raised their heads to listen; 
and hardly had he spoken, when those who had bayonets 
fixed them without waiting for a command. 

Tt was now broad day. ‘The slumber of the Hessians had 
been undisturbed ; their patrols reported that all was quiet; 
and the night-watch of yagers had turned in, leaving the 
sentries at their seven advanced posts, to keep up the com- 
munication between their right and left wings. The storm 
beat violently in the faces of the Americans; the men were 
stiff with cold and a continuous march of fifteen miles; but 
now when the time for the attack was come, they thought 
of nothing but victory. ‘The battle was begun by Wash- 
ington’s party with an attack on the outermost picket on 
the Pennington road; the men with Stark, who led the van 
of Sullivan’s party, gave three heartening cheers, and with 
the bayonet rushed upon the enemy's picket near the river. 
A company came out of the barracks to protect the patrol; 
but, surprised and astonished at the fury of the charge, they 

all, including the yagers, fled in confusion, eseaping 
pitt, across the Assanpink, followed by the dragoons and 

the party which was posted near the river bank. 
‘Washington entered the town by King and Queen Streets, 
now named after Warren and Greene; Sullivan moved by 
the river-road into Second Street, cutting off the way to the 
Assanpink bridge; and both divisions pushed forward with 
such equal ardor, as never to suffer the Hessians to form 
completely. The two cannon which stood in front of Rall’s 
quarters were from the first separated from the regiment to 
which they belonged, and were not brought into the action. 
The Americans were coming into line of battle, when Rall 
made his appearance, received a repert, rode up in front of 
his regiment, and, without presence of mind, cried out to 
them : “ Forward, march; advance, advance,” reeling in the 
saddle like one not yet recovered from a night’s debauch. 
Before his own regiment could form in the street, a party 
pushed on rapidly and dismounted its two cannon, with no 
injury but slight wounds to Captains William Washington 
and James Monroe. Forest’s American battery of six guns 
was opened upon two regiments at a distance of less than 
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three hundred yards, under Washington’s own direction, 
His position was near the front, a little to the right, a con- 
spicuous mark for musketry ; but he remained unhurt, though 
his horse was wounded under him. The moment for break- 
ing through the Americans was lost by Rall, who drew back 
the Lossberg regiment and his own, but without artillery, 
into an orchard east of the town, as if intending to reach 
the road to Princeton by turning Washington's 

left. To check this movement, Hand’s regiment 1", 
was thrown in his front. By a quick resolve, the 

passage might still have been forced; but the Hessians had 
been plundering ever since they landed in the country ; and, 
loath to leave behind the wealth which they had amassed, 
they urged Rall to recover the town. In the attempt to 
do 80, his force was driven by the impetuous charge of the 
Americans further back than before ; he was himself struck 
by a inusket-ball ; and the two regiments were mixed con- 
fusedly, and almost surrounded. Riding up to Washington, 
Baylor could now report: “Sir, the Hessians have surren- 
dered.” Silent joy thrilled through the breast of Wash- 
ington, and he whose strong will had been strained for 
seventeen hours gave way to his feelings, and with clasped 
hands raised his eyes in thankfulness to heaven, The Knyp- 
hausen regiment, which had been ordered to cover the 
flank, strove to reach the Assanpink bridge through the 
fields on the south-east of the town; but, losing time in 
extricating their two cannon from the morass, they found 
the bridge guarded on each side; and, after a vain attempt 
to ford the rivulet, they surrendered to Lord Stirling on 
condition of retaining their swords and their private bag- 
gage. The action, in which the Americans lost not one 
man, lasted thirty-five minutes. One hundred and sixty- 
two of the Hessians who at sunrise were in Trenton es- 
caped, about fifty to Princeton, the rest to Bordentown ; 
one hundred and thirty were absent on command; seven- 
teen were killed. All the rest of Rall’s command, nine 
hundred and forty-six in number, were taken prisoners, 
of whom seventy-eight were wounded. The Americans 
gained twelve hundred small-arms, six brass field-pieces, of 
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which two were twelve-pounders, and all the standards of 
the brigade. 

Until that hour, the life of the United States flickered 
like dying flame. “But the Lord of hosts heard the cries 
of the distressed, and sent an angel for their deliverance,” 
wrote the preses of the Pennsylvania Lutherans. “All our 
hopes,” said Lord George Germain, “were blasted by the 
unhappy affair at Trenton.” That victory turned the 


shadow of death into the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ASSANPINK AND PRINCETON. 
DecemBer 26, 1776—Janvary, 1777. 


Hap the combinations of Washington worked together, 
he must have broken up the British posts on the 
Delaware and at Princeton; but the failure of all 77%, 
the other parties doubled the fatigues of his own, 
for it could find no safety but in quickly recrossing the Del- 
aware. Thus of the five remaining days’ service of most of 
his men, more than one half would be lost; and time was 
moreover given to the enemy to concentrate a superior 
force. After snatching refreshments from the captured 
stores, the victorious troops, eambered with nearly a thou- 
sand prisoners, and worn out by want of sleep and a night- 
march through snow and rain, set off again under sleet 
driven by a north-east wind, and, passing another terrible 
night at the ferry, recovered their position beyond the 
river, Care and danger and hardship seemed to nurse the 
health and fortitude of Washington; but Stirling and one 
half of the soldiers were disabled by the exposure for forty 
hours in the worst weather, and two men were frozen to 
death. 

The fugitive congress met at Baltimore in the darkest 
gloom; but Samuel Adams was there, foremost in hope and 
courage and influence, earnest for 1 measure of which the 
success was to gladden his soul, Up to this time, congress 
had left on their journals the suggestion, that a reunion with 
Great Britain might be the consequence of a delay in 
France to declare immediately and explicitly in their 
favor. Before Washington crossed the Delaware, 
this temporizing policy was thrown aside; and, before 
the victory at Trenton was known, it was voted to “assure 
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foreign courts that the congress and people of America are 
determined to maintain their independence at all events.” 
‘Treaties of commerce were to be offered to Prussia, to 
Vienna, and to Tuscany; and the intervention of these 
powers was invoked to prevent Russian or German troops 
from serving against the United States. At the same time, 
a sketch was drawn for an offensive alliance with France 
and Spain against Great Britain. 
The independence which the nation pledged its faith to 
other countries to maintain could be secured only 
pete, through the army. On the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, the urgent letters of Washington and Greene 
were read in congress, and referred to Richard Henry Lee, 
Wilson, and Samuel Adams; the usual long debates and 
postponements were dispensed with; and, on the 
Dec. 97. next day, “ congress having maturely considered the 
present crisis, and having perfect reliance on the wis- 
dom, vigor, and uprightness of General Washington,” re- 
solved that, in addition to the eighty-eight battalions to be 
furnished by the separate states, he might himself, as the 
general of the United States, raise, organize, and officer six- 
teen battalions of infantry, three thousand light horsemen, 
three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engineers. ‘Thus 
national troops, to be enlisted indiscriminately from all the 
people of all the states, were called into existence. The 
several states, in organizing their regiments, had given 
commissions to many incompetent men; Washington was 
authorized to displace and appoint all officers under the 
rank of a brigadier-general, and to fill up all vacancies. He 
might also take necessaries for his army at an appraised 
value. These extraordinary trusts were vested in him for 
six months. The direct exercise of central power over the 
country as one indivisible republic was so novel that he was 
said to have been appointed “ dictator of America.” This 
Germain asserted in the house of commons; this Stormont 
at Paris repeated to Vergennes, But the report was false ; 
congress granted only the permission to the general to enlist 
and organize, if he could, a solid increase of what was then 
but the phantom of an army. For the disaffected whom he 
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received authority to arrest, he was directed to account to 
the states of which they were respectively citizens, ‘The 
financial measures of the crisis were authority to the com- 
missioners in France to borrow two millions sterling at six 
percent for ten years; vigorous and speedy punishments for 
such as should refuse to receive the continental cur- 
rency; and an order that “five millions of dollars be p17 
now emitted on the faith of the United States.” Till 

the bills conld be executed, Washington was left penni- 
less even of paper money. 

An hour before noon on the twenty-seventh, Cadwalader 
at Bristol heard of Washington at Trenton, and took meas- 
ures to cross into New Jersey. Hitcheock’s remnant of a 
New England brigade could not move for want. of shoes, 
stockings, and breeches ; but these were promptly supplied 
from Philadelphia, Meantime, Reed, who, under equal 
conditions, preferred the cause of America, and in the 
success at Trenton found relief from his moods of selfish 
despondeney, reappeared in Bristol, never afterwards doubt- 
ing to which side he should adhere ; and, in the days which 
followed, “he evidenced a spirit and zeal which,” to Wash- 
ington, “ appeared laudable and becoming.” By his advice, 
the detachment under Cadwalader moved to Burlington, 
where they found no enemy; Donop, on hearing of the 
defeat of Rall, bad precipitately retreated with all his foree 
by way of Crosswicks and Allentown to Princeton, abandon- 
ing his stores and his sick and wounded at Bordentown. 

Washington lost no time in renewing his scheme for 
driving the enemy to the extremity of New Jersey; and 
on the twenty-seventh he communicated his intention to 
Cadwalader. | While his companions in arms were reposing, 
he was indefatigable in his preparations, Intending to re- 
main on the east side of the Delaware, he selected Morris- 
town as a place of refuge, and wrote urgent letters to 
Macdongall and Maxwell to collect forces at that point; 
for, said he, “if the militia of Jersey will lend a hand, L 
hope and expect to rescue their country.” To Heath, who 
was receiving large re-enforcements from New England, he 
sent orders to render aid by way of Hackensack, Throngh 





‘Lord Stirling he entreated the governor of Sew Seaseyi 
convene the legislature of that state, and make the appoint- 
ments of their officers according to merit. He took 
for the subsistence of the troops, which, when they should 
all be assembled, would form a respectable force. To eross 
the river was to rush into incalculable perils; not to cross 
the river would be a ruinous confession of weakness. 
So. On the twenty-ninth, while his army, reduced nearly 
one half in effective numbers by fatigue in the late 
attack on Trenton, was crossing the Delaware, he an- 
nounced to congress his purpose “to pursue the 
‘Deo. 0. enemy and try to beat up their quarters.” On the 
thirtieth he repaired to Trenton; but the whole of 
his troops and artillery, impeded by ice, did not get over 
till the Inst day of the year, 

‘That day the term of enlistment of the eastern regiments 
came to an end; to these veterans the same conditions a8 
Pennsylvania allowed to her undisciplined volunteers were 
offered, if they would remain six weeks longer; and with 
one voice they gave their word to do so, making no stipu- 
lations of their own. The paymaster was out of money, and 
the public credit was exhausted by frequent vain promises; 
‘Washington pledged his own fortune, as did other officers, 
especially Stark of New Hampshire. Robert Morris re 
sent up a little more than five hundred dollars in 
money, to aid in procuring intelligence ; again Washington 
appealed to him: “If it be possible, sir, to give us assiste 
ance, do it; borrow money while it can be done; we are 
doing it upon our private credit. Every man of interest, 
every lover of his country, must strain his credit upon such 
an occasion. No time, my dear sir, is to be lost.” 

At Quebee, the last day of December was kept as 
a general thanksgiving for the deliverance of Canada; 
the Te Deum was chanted; in the evening the ii 
militia gave a grand ball, and, as Carleton entered, the 
crowded assembly broke out into loud cheers, followed by 

1 Gordon, if. 398, writes: “ Near one half went off before the critiesl 


moment.” This Is not correct. The critical days were Jan. 1, 2, %, in 
which they all rendered the most essential service. 
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asong in English to his praise. He drank in the strain of 
triumph, not dreaming that the British secretary of state 
had already issued orders for his disgrace. 

After dismay and uncertain councils, Cornwallis, who 
had been prematurely crowned with the honors of victory, 
delayed his embarkation for Europe, and took command of 
the large forces collected at Princeton. At that hour, 
when the most urgent political and military reasons de- 
manded the utmost energy and activity, that the British 
army might efface the catastrophe at Trenton, and reoccupy 
the posts on the Delaware by a foree of unquestionable 
superiority, the sluggish Sir William Howe nestled lazily in 
his warm quarters at New York; and there he remained in 
comfortable indolence for nearly six months more. 

On New Year’s morning, Robert Morris went a7. 
from house to house in Philadelphia, rousing peo 7" 
ple from their beds to borrow money of them; and early 
in the day he sent Washington fifty thousand dollars, with 
the message: “Whatever I can do shall be done for 
the good of the service; if further occasional supplies of 
Money are necessary, you may depend upon my exertions 
either in a public or private capacity.” To the president 
and to the committee of congress, Washington thus ac 
knowledged the grant of unusual military power : “ All my 
faculties shall be employed to advance those objects, and 
only those, which gave rise to this distinction. If my exer 
tions should not be attended with success, I trust the failure 
will be impated to the difficulties I have to combat, rather 
than to a want of zeal for my country and the closest atten- 
tion to her interest.” “Instead of thinking myself freed 
from all civil obligations by this mark of confidence, I shall 
constantly bear in mind, that as the sword was the last 
resort for the preservation of our liberties, so it ought to 
be laid aside when those liberties are firmly established. I 
shal] instantly set about making the most necessary reforms 
in the army.” This he wrote on New Year's Day, from 
Trenton, where he was attended by scarcely more than six 
hundred trusty men. He had timely knowledge that full 
seven thousand veteran troops, including the reserve, other 
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English regiments, Donop’s brigade of Hessian grenadiers 
and Waldeckers, a small battalion formed of the remnants 
of Rall’s brigade, Kéhler’s battalion fresh from New York 
with its heavy artillery, eight hundred Highlanders, and a 
regiment of light dragoons, were moving against him, He 
might have passed beyond the Delaware; but he would not 
abandon New Jersey: he might have joined Cadwalader, 
whose foree of eighteen hundred men held the strong post 
of Crosswicks, or Mifflin, who had returned from his re- 
cruiting mission and was at Bordentown with eighteen hun- 
dred volunteers; but such a retreat would have stifled the 
new life of the country. In the choice of measures, all fall 
of peril, he resolved to concentrate his forces at Trenton, 
and await the enemy. Obedient to his call, they joined 

him in part on the first of January; in part, after a 
A, nightmarch, on the second; making collectively an 

army of forty-eight hundred or five thousand men; 
but, of those, three fifths or more were merchants, Y 
and farmers, ignorant of war, and just from their families 
and warm houses, haying rushed to arms in midwinter, 
inspired by hope and zeal to defy all perils and encounter 
battles by day and marches by night, with no bed but the 
frozen ground under the open sky. 

Leaving three regiments and a company of cavalry at 
Princeton, where Donop had thrown up arrow-headed 
earthworks, Cornwallis on the second led the flower of the 
British army to encounter Washington. Donop advised 
him to march in two divisions, so as to hold the direct and 
the roundabout road between Princeton and Trenton; but 
he refused to separate his forces. The air was warm and 
moist, the road soft, so that their march was slow. From 
Maidenhead, where they were delayed by skirmishers, and 
where one brigade under Leslie remained, Cornwallis 
pressed forward with more than five thousand British and 
Hessians, At Five Mile Run he fell upon Hand and his 
riflemen, who continued to dispute every step of his pro 
gress, At Shabbakong Creek, the annoyance from troops 
secreted within the wood on the flanks of the road em- 
barrassed him for two hours, On the hill less than a 
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mile above Trenton, he was confronted by about six hun- 
dred musketeers and two skilfully managed field-picces, 
supported by a detachment under Greene. This party, 
when attacked by the artillery of Cornwallis, withdrew in 
good order. Each side met with losses during the 

day; of the killed and wounded no trustworthy 177%, 
enumeration has been found. The British captured 

a faithless colonel of foreign birth, and probably some pri- 
vates; the Americans took thirty prisoners. 

At four in the afternoon, Washington, placing himself 
with the rear, conducted the retreat through the town, and 
passed the bridge over the Assanpink, beyond which the 
main body of his army stood in admirable array, silent: in 
their ranke, protected by batteries. The enemy, as they 
pursued, were worried by musketry from houses and barns ; 
their attempt to force the bridge was repulsed. Cornwallis 
next sought to turn the flanks of the Americans; but the 
fords of the Assanpink could not be crossed withont a bat- 
tle. The moment was critical. The defeat of Washington 
might have crushed independence; the overthrow of the 
British army would have raised New Jersey in their rear, 
and have almost ended the war. Late as it was in the day, 
Simcoe advised at once to pass over the Assanpink to the 
right of “the rebels,” and bring on a general action; and 
Sir William Erskine feared that, if it were put off, Wash- 
ington might get away before morning, But the sun was 
nearly down ; the night threatened to be foggy and dark; 
the British troops were worn out with skirmishes and a 
Jong march, over deep roads; the aspect of the American 
army was imposing, Unwilling to take any needless risk, 
Cornwallis sent messengers in all haste for the brigade at 
Maidenhead, and for two of the three regiments at Prince- 
ton, and put off the fight till the next morning. The Brit 
ish army, sleeping by their fires, bivouncked on the hill 
above Trenton, while their large pickets were pushed for- 
ward along the Assanpink, to keep a close watch on the 
army of Washington. Confident in their vigilance, the | 
general officers thought their day’s work done, and took i 
their repose. 
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Not so Washington; for him there could be no rest. 
From his retreat through the Jerseys, and his long 
i, halt in the first week of December at Trenton, he 
knew the by-ways leading out of the place, and the 
cross-cuts and roads as far as Brunswick. He first ascer- 
tained by an exploring party that the path to Princeton on 
the south side of the Assanpink was unguarded! He saw 
the need of avoiding a battle the next morning with Corn- 
wallis; and the need of avoiding it in a way to mark cour- 
age and hope. He was aware that there were but few 
troops at Princeton ; and he reasoned that Brunswick could 
have retained but a very small guard for its rich magazines. 
He therefore developed the plan which had existed in germ 
from the time of his deciding to re-enter New Jersey, and 
prepared to turn the left of Cornwallis, overwhelm the 
party at Princeton, and push on if possible to Brunswick, 
or, if there were danger of pursuit, to seck the high ground 
at Morristown, Soon after dark, he ordered all the 
of his army to be removed noiselessly to Burlington, To 
the council of officers whom he convened, he proposed the 
circuitous march to Princeton, Mercer forcibly pointed out 
the advantages of the proposal ; Saint-Clair liked it so well 
that, in the failing memory of old age, he took it to have 
been bis own ;* the adhesion of the council was unanimous. 
Soon after midnight, sending word to Putnam to occupy 


1 Ewald’s Beyspicle grosser Helden. Ewald, who was a man of up- 
rightness, vigilance, and judgment, is a great anthority, as he was present. 

 Saint-Clair’s Narrative, 242, 243: “ No one general officer except 
myself new any thing of the upper country.” Now, Sullivan knew it 
better ; as did all the officers of Lee’s division, and Stark, Poor, Patter 
son, the New England Reed, and all the officers of their four 
Another writer, Reod’s Mercer Oration, 84, 85, is out of the way in the 
advice he attributes to Mercer : “ One course had not yet been thought of, 
and this was to order up the Philadelphia militia,” &, Washington had 
long before ordered up the Philadelphia militia, and they wore at Tren 
ton on the first of January, Sparks’s Washington, iv. 258. Washington, 
always modest, writes of the measure as his own. Ibid. 259, Bie 
‘ment in Ewald of Washington's having sent a party to reconnoitre the 
roundabout road is in harmony with this. Marshall, i. 181, assigns the de- 
sign to Washington ; so do Gordon, Ramsay, Hull who had m special eom- 
mand, and I believe every one till Saint-Clair, whom Wilkinson followed. 
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Crosswicks, Washington began to move his troops ur. 
in detachments by the roundabout road to Prince- 7% * 
ton, The wind yeered to the north-west; the weather sud- 
denly became cold; and the by-road, lately impracticable 
for artillery, was soon frozen hard. To conceal the move- 
ment, guards were left to replenish the American camp-fires. 
The night had as yet no light in the firmament but the stars 
as they sparkled through the openings in the clouds; the 
fires of the British blazed round the hills on which they 
slumbered ; the beaming fires of the Americans rose in a 
wall of impervious flame along the Assanpink for more than 
half a mile, throwing a glare on the town, the rivulet, the 
tree-tops, the river, and the background. The drowsy 
British officer who had charge of the night-watch let the 
flames blaze up and subside under fresh heaps of fuel, and 
saw nothing and surmised nothing. 

Arriving about sunrise in the south-east outskirts of 
Princeton, Washington and the main body of the army 
wheeled to the right by a back road to the colleges; while 
Mercer was detached towards the west, with about three 
hundred and fifty men, to break down the bridge over 
Stony Brook, on the main road to Trenton. Two English 
regiments were already on their march to join Cornwallis; 
the seventeenth with three companies of horse, under Maw- 
hood, was more than a mile in advance of the fifty-fifth, and 
had already passed Stony Brook. On discovering in his 
rear a small body of Americans, apparently not larger than 
his own, he recrossed the rivulet, and, forming a janction 
with a part of the fifty-fifth and other detachments on their 
march, hazarded an engagement with Mercer. The parties 
were nearly equal in numbers ; each had two pieces of artil- 
lery; but the English were fresh, while the Americans were 
weary from hunger and cold, the fatigues of the preceding 
day, their long night-march of eighteen miles, and the want 
of sleep. Both parties rushed toward the high ground that 
lay north of them, on the right of the Americans, A heayy 
discharge from the English artillery was returned by Neal 
from the American field-pieces, After a short but brisk 
cannonade, the Americans, climbing over a fence to con- 
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front the British, were the first to use their guns; M: 
Hood's infantry returned ‘the volley, andl soon charged-wiilt 
their bayonets; the Americans, for the most part riflemen 
without bayonets, gave way, abandoning their cannon. 
sii, Their gallant officers, loath to fly, were left in their 
rear, endeavoring to call back the fugitives. In this 
way fell Haslet, the brave colonel of the Delaware regiment 5 
Neal, who had charge of the artillery; Fleming, the gallant 
leader of all that was left of the first Virginia regiment ; and 
other officers of promise ; Mercer himself, whose horse had 
been disabled under him, was wounded, knocked down, and 
then stabbed many times with the bayonet. Just then, 
Washington, who had turned at the sound of the cannon, 
came upon the ground by a movement which intercepted 
the main body of the British fifty-fifth regiment. The Penn- 
sylvania militia, supported by two pieces of artillery, were 
the first to form their line. “ With admirable coolness and 
address,” Mawhood attempted to carry their battery; the 
way-worn novices began to waver; on the instant, Wash- 
ington, from “his desire to animate his troops by example,” 
rode into the very front of danger, and, when within less 
than thirty yards of the British, he reined in his horse with 
its head towards them, as both parties were about to fire; 
letting his faltering forces know that they must stand firm, 
or leave him to confront the enemy alone. The two sides 
gave a volley at the same moment; when the smoke cleared 
away, it was thought a miracle that Washington was un- 
touched. By this time, Hitchcock, for whom a burning 
hectic made this day nearly his last, brought up his bri- 
gade; and Hand's riflemen began to turn the left of the 
English ; these, after repeated exertions of the greatest 
courage and discipline, retreated before they were wholly 
surrounded, and fled over fields and fences up Stony Brook. 
The action, from the first conflict with Mercer, did not last 
more than twenty minutes. Washington on the battle 
ground took Hitchcock by the band, and, before his army, 
thanked him for his service. 
Mawhood left on the ground two brass field-pieces, 
which, from want of horses, the Americans cou’d not carry 
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off. He was chased three or four miles, and many of his 
men were taken prisoners; the rest joined Leslie when his 
brigade came up from Maidenhead. 

While the larger part of the army was engaged 
with the troops under Mawhood, the New England 22 
regiments of Stark, Poor, Patterson, Reed, and others, 
drove back the fifty-fifth, which, after a gallant resistance 
and some loss, retreated with the fortieth to the college. 
Pieces of artillery were brought up to play upon them; 
but to eseape certain capture they fled in disorder across 
the fields into a back road towards Brunswick. Had there 
deen cavalry to pursue, they might nearly all have been 
taken. 

The British lost on that day about two hundred killed 
and wounded, and two hundred and thirty prisoners, of 
whom fourteen were British officers, The American loss 
was small, except of officers; but Mercer, who was mortal, 
wounded, stood in merit next to Greene, and by his educa- 
tion, abilities, willing disposition, and love for his country, 
was fitted for high trusts. 

At Trenton, on the return of day, the generals were 
astonished at not seeing the American army; and the noise 
of the cannon at Princeton first revealed whither it was 
gone, In consternation for the safety of the magazines at 
Brunswick, Cornwallis roused his army, and began a swift 
pursuit. His advanced party from Maidenhead reached 
Princeton, just as the town was left by the American rear. 
It had been a part of Washington’s original plan to seize 
Branswick, which was eighteen miles distant; but many of 
his brave soldiers, such is the concurrent testimony of Eng- 
lish and German officers as well as of Washington, were 
« quite barefoot, and were badly clad in other respects ;” all 
were exhausted by the unabated service and fatigue of two 
days and a night, from action to action, without shelter, and 
almost without refreshment; and the British were close 
upon their rear, So with the advice of his officers, after 
breaking up the bridge at Kingston over the Millstone 
River, Washington turned towards the highlands, and 
halted for the night at Somerset courthouse. There, in 
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there, and in the surrounding villages, his troops found 
shelter; the largest encampment was in Spring valley on 
the southern slope of Madison Hill; his outposts extended 
to within three miles of Amboy; and, weak as was his 
army, the woods, the hills, and the rivers formed a barrier 
against an attack in winter, though Howe recalled more 
than a brigade of British troops from Rhode Island. 

Under the last proclamation of the brothers, two thou- 
sand seven hundred and three Jerseymen, besides eight 
hundred and fifty-one in Rhode Island, and twelve hundred 
and eighty-two in the rural districts and city of New York, 
subscribed a declaration of fidelity to the British king; on 
the fourteenth of January, just as its limited period was 
about to expire, Germain, who grudged every act of mercy, 
sent orders to the Howes not to let “the undeserving es- 
cape that punishment which is due to their crimes, and 
which it will be expedient to inflict for the sake of 
example to futurity.”. Eleven days after the date 517%, 
of this unrelenting order, Washington, the harbinger 
and champion of union, was in 2 condition to demand, by 
a proclamation in the name of the United States, that those 
who had accepted British protections “should withdraw 
within the enemy's lines, or take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America.” On the promulgation of 
this order, the civil difficulty from a conflict of sovereign- 
ties was felt anew; and Clark, a member of congress from 
New Jersey, interposed the cavil, that “an oath of alle 
giance to the United States was absurd before confedera- 
tion.” Washington, from the moment of the declaration 
of independence, acted persistently for one common country 
embracing all the independent states; but congress and the 
people were so far behind him, that it fell to each state to 
outlaw those of its inhabitants who refused allegiance to its 
single self, as if the Virginian owed fealty only to Virginia, 
the Jerseyman only to New Jersey. 

‘The results of the campaign were inanspicious for the Brit- 
ish. Their indiscriminate rapacity, which spared neither 
friend nor foe, the terrible excesses of their lust, their nn- 
restyained passion for destruction, changed the people of 
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for his good qualities; but, in this house, I feel myself his 
superior, In private life I shall always acknowledge him 
to be mine.” The temper of the body is best seen by 

their resolves of the twenty-fourth of February, when 17%: 
they voted to Washington mere “ideal re-enforee- 
ments,” and then, after a debate, in which some of the New 
England delegates and ong from New Jersey showed a wil- 
lingness to insult him, they expressed their “ earnest desire” 
that he would “not only curb and confine the enemy within 
their present quarters, but, by the divine blessing, totally 
subdue them before they could be re-enforced.” Well might 
Washington reply: * What hope can there be of my effect- 
ing so desirable a work at this time? The whole of our 
numbers in New Jersey fit for duty is under three thou- 
sand.” The absurd paragraph was carried by a bare major- 
ity, in which Richard Henry Lee brought Vinginia to the 
side of the four eastern states, against the two Carolinas, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 

There were not wanting members who understood the 
nature of the case, and were more just to Washington. 
“He is the greatest man on earth,” wrote Robert Morris 
from Philadelphia, on the first of February, From Balti- 
more, William Hooper, the able representative from North 
Carolina, thus echoed his words: * Will posterity believe 
the tale? When it shall be consistent with policy to give 
the history of that man from his first introduction into our 
service, how often America has been rescued from ruin by 
the mere strength of his genius, conduct, and courage, 
encountering every obstacle that want of money, men, arms, 
ammunition, could throw in his way, an impartial world 
will say with you that he is the greatest man on earth. 
Misfortunes are the element in which he shines; they are 
the groundwork on which his picture appears to the great- 
est advantage. He rises superior to them all; they serve 
as foils to his fortitude and as stimulants to bring into 
view those great qualities which his modesty keeps con- 
cealed, I could fill the side in his praise; but any thing I 
can say cannot equal his merits.” 








CHAPTER XV. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


1776-1783. 


Han the decision of the war hung on armies alone, Amer- 
ica might not have gained the victory; but the con- 

ama, test involved the introduction into political life of 
ideas which had long been hovering in the atmos. 

phere of humanity, and which the civilized world assisted 
to call into action. The spirit of the age moved the young 
nation to own justice as older and higher than the state, 
and to found the rights of the citizen on the rights of man. 
And yet, in regenerating its institutions, it was not guided 
by any speculative theory or metaphysical distinctions. Its 
form of government grew naturally out of its traditions by 
the simple rejection of all personal hereditary authority, 
which in America had never had much more than a repre- 
sentative existence. Its people were industrious and frugal; 
accustomed to the ery of liberty and property, they har 
bored no dream of a community of goods; and their love 
of equality never degenerated into envy of the rich. No 
successors of the fifth-monarchy men proposed to substitute 
an unwritten higher law, interpreted by individual eon- 
science, for the law of the land and the decrees of human 
tribunals. The people proceeded with self-possession and 
‘moderation, after the manner of their ancestors, Their 
large inheritance of English liberties saved them from the 
necessity and from the wish to uproot their old political 
institutions; and, as happily the scaffold was not wet with 
the blood of their stateamen, there arose no desperate hatred 
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of England, such as the Netherlands kept up for centuries 

inst Spain. The wrongs inflicted or attempted by the 
British king were felt to have been avenged by indepen- 
dence ; respect and affection remained behind for the parent 
land, from which the United States had derived trial by 
jury, the writ for personal liberty, the practice of represen- 
tative government, and the separation of the three great 
co-ordinate powers in the state, From an essentially aris- 
tocratic model America took just what suited her condition, 
and rejected the rest. Thus the transition of the colonies 
into self-existent commonwealths was free from vindictive 
bitterness, and attended by no violent or wide departure 
from the past. 

In all the states it was held that sovereignty resides in 
the people ; that the majesty of supreme command belongs 
of right to its collective intelligence ; that government is to 
be originated by its impulse, organized by its consent, and 
conducted by its imbodied will; that it alone pos- 
sesses the living energy out of which all powers flow a7. 
forth, and to which they all return; that it is the sole 
legitimate master to name, directly or indirectly, every one 
of the officers in the state, and bind them as its servants to 
toil only for its good. 

The American people went to their great work of bnild- 
ing up the home of humanity without misgiving. They 
were confident that the judgment of the sum of the individ- 
ual members of the community was the safest criterion of 
truth in public affairs. They harbored no fear that the 
voice even of a wayward majority would be more eapricions 
or more fallible than the good pleasure of an hereditary 
monareh; and, unappalled by the skepticism of European 
kings, they proceeded to extend self-government over re- 
gions which, in all previous ages, had been esteemed too 
vast for republican rule. They were conscious of long 
and varied experience in representative forms; and of all 
the nations on earth they were foremost in the principles 
and exercise of popular power. The giant forms of mon- 
archies on their way to ruin cast over the world their 
fearful shadows; it was time to construct states in the 








light of trath and freedom, on the basis of inherent, inalien- 
able right. 

England was “a land of liberty ;” this is hér glory among 
the nations. It is because she nurtured her colonies in free 
dom, that, even in the midst of civil war, they cherished 
her name with affection ; it is because her example proved 
that the imperishable principles of mental and civil freedom 
can form the life of government that she has endeared her- 
self for ever to the human race. 

Of the American statesmen who assisted to frame the 
hew government, not one had been originally a republican. 
They had been as it were seized by the godlike spirit of 
freedom, and compelled to advance its banner. But, if the 
necessity of constructing purely popular institutions eame 
upon them unexpectedly, the ages had prepared for them 
ene plans and the materials with which they were to 

ild. 

The recommendations to form governments proceeded 
from the general congress; the work was done by the sev 
eral states, in the full enjoyment of self-direction. South 
Carolina and Massachusetts each claimed to be of right a 
free, sovereign, and independent state; each bound its off 
cers by oath to bear to it trne allegiance, and to maintain 
its freedom and independence. 

Massachusetts, which was the first state to conduct a govs 
ernment independent of the king, following the resolution 
of congress, deviated as little a8 possible from the letter of 
its charter; and, assuming that the place of governor was 
vacant from the nineteenth of July, 1775, it recognised the 
council as the legal suceessor to executive power. On the 
first day of May, 1776, in all commissions and legal pro 

cesses, it substituted the name of ite * government 
art, and people” for that of the king. In June, 1777, its 
legislature thought itself warranted by insttuctions 
to prepare a constitution; but, on a reference to the 
am. people, the act was disavowed. In September, 1779, 
a convention which the people had authorized framed 
aconstitution, It was in a good measure the compilation 
of John Adams, who was guided by the English constitu 
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tion, by the bill of rights of Virginia, and by the ex. 
perience of Massachnsetts herself; and this constitution, 
having been approved by the people, went into effect... 
in 1780. 

On the fifth of January, 1776, New Hampshire ae 
formed a government with the fewest possible 
changes from its colonial forms, like Massachusetts mer+ 
ging the executive power in the council. Not till 
June, 1783, did its convention form a more perfect 178. 
instrnment, which was approved by the people, and 
established on the thirty-first of the following October. 

The provisional constitution of Sonth Carolina 
dates from the twenty-sixth of March, 1776. In a6. 
March, 1778, a permanent constitution was intro- ts. 
duced by a simple act of the legislature, without any 
consultation of the people, 

Rhode Island enjoyed under its charter a form of govern- 
‘ment so thoroughly republican that independence of 
monarchy in May, 1776, required no change beyond ama 
a renunciation of the king’s name in the style of its 
public acts. A disfranchisement of Catholics had stolen 
into its book of laws; but, so soon as it was noticed, the 
clase was expunged. 

In like manner, Connecticut had only to substitute the 
people of the colony for the name of the king; this was 
done provisionally on the fourteenth of June, 1776, and 
made perpetual on the tenth of the following October. In 
this state and in Rhode Island the assembly was chosen 
annually, 

Before the end of June of the same year, Virginia, sixth 
in the series, first in the completeness of her work, came 
forth with her bill of rights, her declaration of indepen- 
dence, and her constitution, adopted at once by her legisla- 
tive convention without any further consultation of the 
people. 

On the second of July, 1776, New Jersey perfected its 
new, self-created charter. 

Delaware next proclaimed its bill of rights, and on the 
twentieth of September, 1776, finished its constitution, 
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the representatives in convention haying been chosen by 
the freemen of the state for that very purpose. 

The Pennsylvania convention adopted its constitution 
on the twenty-eighth of September, 17765 but the opposi- 
tion which it received, alike from the Quakers, whom it 
indirectly disfranchised, and from a large body of patriots, 
delayed its thorough organization for more than five months, 

The delegates of Maryland, meeting on the fourteenth of 
August, 1776, framed its constitution with great delibera- 
tion; and it was established on the ninth of the following 
November. 

On the eighteenth of December, 1776, the constitution of 
North Carolina was openly ratified in the congress by which 
it had been framed. 

On the fifth of February, 1777, Georgia, the twelfth 
state, perfected its organic law by the unanimous 
agreement of its convention, 

Last of the thirteen came New York, whose empowered 
convention, on the twentieth of April, 1777, established a 
constitution that, in the largeness of its humane liberality, 
excelled them all. 
elective governments which sprung from the rec 
ognition of the freedom of the individual, every man 
might consistently claim the right of contributing by his own 
reason his proportionate share of influence in forming the eol« 
lective reason which was to rule the state. Such was the 
theory ; in practice, no jealous inquiry was raised respecting 
those who should actually participate in this sovereignty. 
The privilege of the suffrage had been far more widely ex- 
tended in the colonies than in England ; in most of the thir 
teen states, no discontent broke out at existing restrictions, 
and no disposition was manifested to depart from them ab- 
ruptly by an immediate equalization of the primary political 
functions. The principle of the revolution involved an indefe 
inite enlargement of the number of the electors, whieh could 
have no other term than universal suffrage; but, by general 
consent, the consideration of the subject. was postponed. 
The age of twenty-one was universally required as a qualifi- 
cation. So, too, was residence, except that in Virginia and 
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South Carolina it was enough to own in the district or town 
a certain freehold or “lot.” South Carolina required of the 
electors to “acknowledge the being of a God, and to believe 
in a future state of rewards and punishments.” White men 
alone could claim the franchise in Virginia, in South Caro- 
lina, and in Georgia; but in South Carolina a benign inter- 
pretation of the law classed the free octaroon as a white, 
even though descended through an unbroken line of mothers 
from an imported African slave; the other ten states raised 
no question of color. In Pennsylvania, in New Hampshire, 
and partially in North Carolina, the right to vote belonged 
to every resident tax-payer; in Georgia, to any white 
inhabitant “ being of any mechanic trade; ” with this excep» 
tion, Georgia and all the other colonies required the pos 
session of a freehold, or of property variously valued, in 
Massachusetts at about two hundred dollars, in Georgia at 
ten pounds. Similar conditions had always existed, with 
the concurrence or by the act of the colonists themselves. 

Maryland prescribed as its rule that votes should be 
given by word of mouth; Virginia and New Jersey made 
no change in their former usage ; Rhode Island had a way 
of its own, analogous to its charter: each freeman was in 
theory expected to be present in the general court; 
he therefore gave his proxy to the representative by 
writing his name on the back of his vote; all others 
adopted the ballot, New York at the end of the war, the 
other eight without delay. 

‘The first great want common to all was a house of repre- 
sentatives, so near the people as to be the image of their 
thonghts and wishes, so numerous as to appear to every 
individual voter as his direct counterpart, so frequently 
renewed as to insure swift responsibility. Such a body 
every one of the British colonies had enjoyed, They now 
gained certainty as to the times of meeting of the assem- 
blies, an unalterable precision in the periods of election, 
and in some states a juster distribution of representation. 
In theory, the houses of legislation should everywhere have 
been in proportion to population ; and for this end a census 
was to be taken at fixed times in Pennsylvania and New 
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York ; bat in most of the states old inequalities were con 
tinued, and even new ones introduced. In New England, 
the several towns had from the first enjoyed the privilege 
of representation, and from a love of equality this custom 
. was retained ; in Virginia, the counties and boroughs in the 

Tow country, where the aristocracy founded in land and slaves 
had its seat, secured an undue share of the members of the 
assembly ; the planters of Maryland, jealous of the growing 
weight of Baltimore, set an arbitrary and most unequal 
limit to the representation of that city ; in South Carolina, 
for seven years Charleston was allowed to send thirty mem- 
bers, and the parishes near the sea took almost. « rea 
of political powers after that period, re 

to be proportioned according to the number of Bes 
{RE inhabitants and to the taxable property in the several 

districts. In South Carolina the assembly was chosen 
for two years, everywhere else for bat one, To the assem- 
bly was reserved the power of originating taxes. Tn 
ie delegates to the continental congress had a right to sit, 
debate, and vote in its house of assembly, of whieh ee 
were deemed to be a part. 

Franklin would have one legislative. bedgy adigaaieaeiaal 
he approved the decision of the framers of the constitution 
of Pennsylvania to repose all legislative power in an uncon- 
trolled assembly. This precedent was followed in Georgia, 
From all the experience of former republics, Jobn Adams 
argued for a legislature with two branches. But the Ameri- 
cans of that day neither listened to the theories of Franklin, 
nor to the lessons from history of John Adams; finding 
themselves accustomed almost from the beginning to a 
double legislative body, eleven of the thirteen states ad- 
hered to the ancient usage. In constructing the co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature, they sought to impart, greater 
weight to their system and to secure its conservation, "This 
‘branch, whether called a senate, or legislative council, or 
board of assistants, was less numerous than the house of 
representatives. In the permanent constitutions of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, the proportion of nba 
taxes paid by a district was regarded in the assignment: 
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its senatorial number; in New York and North Carolina, 
the senate was elected by a narrower constituency than the 
assembly. In six of the eleven states the senate was chosen 
annnally; but the period of service in South Carolina em- 
braced two years, in Delaware three, in New York and Vir- 
ginia four, in Maryland five. To increase the dignity and 
fixedness of the body, Virginia, New York, and Delaware 
gave it permanence by renewing, the first two one fourth, 
Delaware one third, of its members annually. Maryland, 
which of all the states showed the strongest desire to 
preserve political importance to the large proprietors 
of land, prescribed a double election for its senate, 
Once in five years the several counties, the city of Annapolis, 
and Baltimore town, chose, viva voce, their respective dele- 
gates to an electoral body, each member of which was “to 
have in the state real or personal property above the value 
of five hundred pounds carrent money.” These electors 
were to elect by ballot “six out of the gentlemen residents 
of the eastern shore,” and “ nine out of the gentlemen resi- 
dents of the western shore,” of the Chesapeake Bay; the 
fifteen “ gentlemen” thus chosen constituted the quinquen- 
nial senate of Maryland, and themselves filled up any va- 
eancy that might occur in their number during their term 
of five years. This is the strongest measure which was 
devised to curb or balance popular power, and marks the 
reluctance with which its authors parted from their institu- 
tions under the crown of England. 

Each state had its governor or president, as in the days 
of monarchy; but the source of his appointment was 
changed, and his powers abridged. In the four New 
England states he was chosen directly by all the primary 
electors, which is the safest way in a republic; in New 
York, by the freeholders who possessed freeholds of the 
value of two hundred and fifty dollars; in Georgia, by the 
representatives of the people; in Pennsylvania, by the joint 
vote of the council and assembly, who were confined in 
their selection to the members of the council; in the other 
six states, by the joint ballot of the two branches of the 
legislature. 
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Except in Pennsylvania, a small proverty | 
‘was usually required of a representative; more, 
tor; most, of a governor. New York sequired 

its governor should be a frecholder; Massachusetts, that his 
freehold should be of the value of "about 

red dollars ; New Hampshire required ot half ae much; 
South Carolina, that his plantation or 

the slaves “settled” upon it, should be of the E=r 
forty-two thousand eight hundred dollars in currency. 

Tn New York and Delaware, the governor was chosen for 
three years; in South Carolina, for two; in all the rest, for 
only one. South of New Jersey, the capacity of sasietine 

was jealously restricted; in those states which 
1% most republican there was no such restriction; in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, « gor- 
ernor was often re-elected for a long succession of years, — 

In the declaration of independence, the king was com- 
plained of for having refused his assent to wholesome laws: 
the jealousy fostered by long conflicts with the pee 
to the general refusal of a negative power to the governor. 
The hough men who devised the constitution of New 
York established the principle of a conditional veto; a 
might be negatived, and the veto was final, unless it 
be passed again by a majority of two thirds of each of the 
two branches; but they unwisely confided the negative 
power toa council, of which the governor formed but om 
‘Massachusetts in 1779 improved upon the precedent, and 
placed the conditional veto in the hands of the governor 
alone. In her provisional form, South Carolina elothed her 
executive chief with a veto power; but in the constitution 

i In all the other colonies, the 
governor either had no share in making laws, or had only 
‘8 casting vote, or at most a double vote in the least numer 
‘ous of the two branches. 

Nowhere had the governor power to dissolve the 
lature, or either branch of it, and so appeal directly to 
people ; and, on the other hand, the governor, 
could not be removed daring bis term of office 
impeachment. 
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In most of the states, all important civil and military 
officers were elected by the legislature. The power in- 
trusted to a governor, wherever it was more than a shadow, 
was still further restrained by an executive council, 
formed partly after the model of the British privy 2 
council, and partly after colonial precedents, In 
the few states in which the governor had the nomination 
of officers, particularly in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, they could be commissioned only with the consent of 
council, In New York, the appointing power, when the 
constitution did not direct otherwise, was confided to the 
governor and a council of four senators, elected by the as 
sembly from the four great districts of the state; and in this 
body the governor had “a casting voice, but no other vote.” 
This worst arrangement of all, so sure to promote faction 
and intrigue, was the fruit of the deliberate judgment of 
wise and disinterested patriots, in their zeal for adminis- 
trative purity, Whatever sprung readily from the condition 
and intelligence of the people had enduring life ; while arti- 
ficial arrangements, like this of the council of appointment 
in New York, and like the senate of Maryland, though de- 
vised by earnest statesmen of careful education and great 
endowments, pined from their birth, and soon died away. 

The third great branch of government was in theory 
kept distinct from the other two. In Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, some judicial powers were exercised by the 
governor and assistants ; the other courts were constivuted 
by the two branches of the legislature. In Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, the governor, with the consent of 
council, selected the judges; in New York, the council of 
appointment; but for the most part they were chosen by 
the legislature. In South Carolina, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, a judge might be removed, as in England, upon 
the address of both houses of the legislature, and this proved 
the wisest practical rule; in New York, he must retire 
at the ago’ of sixty; in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
supreme court was chosen for seven years, in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, for but one; in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, the tenure of the judicial office 
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was good behavior; in Maryland, even a conviction in a 
court of law was required before removal. Powers of chan 
cery belonged to the legislature in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island ; in South Carolina, to the lieutenant-governor and 
the privy council ; in New Jersey, the governor and council 
were the court of appeals in the last resort. The courts 
were open to all, without regard to creed or race. 

‘The constitution of Massachusetts required a system of 
universal public education as a vital element in the state. 
The measure was a bequest from their fathers, ieee! 
a long experience of its benefits, and supported by the re~ 
flective judgment of the people. As yet, the system was 
established nowhere else except in Connecticut, Pennsyl 
vania aimed at no more than “to instruct youth at low 
prices.” The difference between the two systems was in- 

finite. The first provided instruction at the cost of 
HEE the state for every child within its borders, and bound 

up its schools in its public life; while the other ao 
proposed to dole out a bounty to the poor. 

How to secure discreet nominations of candidates for 
high office was cared for only in Connecticut. ‘There, 
twenty men were first selected by the vote of the people; 
and, out of these twenty, the people at a second election 
set apart twelve to be the governor and assistants. vane 
method was warmly recommended by Jay to the constitu 
ent convention of New York, 

‘Thus far the American constitutions bore a close analogy 
to that of England. The English system was an avi 
partly hereditary, partly open, partly elective, with a per 
manent executive head; the American system was in idea 
an elective government of the best. Some of the consti- 
tutions required the choice of persons best Freres 
or “persons of wisdom, experience, and virtue, 
clauses were advisory; the suffrage was free, and mom was 
certain from the first that water will not rise higher than 
its fountain, that untrammelled elections will give a repre- 
sentation of the people no better than they are; that the 
adoption of republican institutions, though it ereates and 
quickens the love of country, does not change the nature 
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of man, or quell the fierceness of selfish passion, Timid 
statesmen were anxious to introduee some palpable element 
of permanence by the manner of constructing a council or 
@ senate; but there was no permanence except of the 
people. The people, with all its greatness and all 
its imperfections, was immortal, or at least had per- 
petual succession; its waves of thought, following 
eternal laws, were never still, flowing now with gentle 
vibrations, now in a sweeping flood ; and upon that mighty 
water the fortunes of the state were cast, 

That nothing might be wanting to the seeming hazard of 
the experiment, or to the certainty of its success, full force 
was given to one principle which was the supreme object of 
universal desire, That which lay nearest the heart of the 
American people, that which they above all demanded, from 
love for freedom of inquiry, and trom the earnestness of their 
convictions, was not the abolition of hereditary monarchy 
and hereditary aristocracy, not universal suffrage, not the 
immediate emancipation of slaves; for more than two cen. 
turies the humbler Protestant sects had sent up the cry to 
heayen for freedom to worship God. To the panting for 
this freedom half the American states owed their existence, 
d all but one or two their increase in free population. The 
immense majority of the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies 
were Protestant dissenters; and from end to end of their cons 
tinent, from the rivers of Maing and the hills of New Hamp, 
shire to the mountain valleys of Tennessee and the borders 
of Georgia, one voice called to the other, that there should 
be no connection of the church with the state, that there 
should be no establishment of any one form of religion by 
the civil power, that “all men have a natural and unalien- 
able right to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences and understandings.” With this great 
idea the colonies had travailed for a century and a half; 
and now, not as revolutionary, not as destructive, but simply 
as giving utterance to the thought of the nation, the states 
stood up in succession, in the presence of one another, and 
before God and the world, to bear their witness in favor 
of restoring independence to conscience and the mind. 
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Henceforward, worship was known to the law only as a 
purely individual act, a question removed from civil jurisdic. 
tion, and reserved for the conscience of every man. 

In this first grand promulgation by states of the “ creation- 
right” of mental freedom, some shreds of the old system 
clung round the new; but the victory was gained for the 
collective American people. ‘The declaration of i 
dence rested on “the laws of nature and of nature's God ;” 

in the separate American constitutions, New York, 
#7 the happy daughter of the ancient Netherlands, true 

to her lineage, did, “in the name of” her “good 
people, ordain, determine, and declare the free exercise of 
religious profession and worship, without discrimination or 
preference, to all mankind ;” for the men of this new eom- 
monwealth felt themselves “required, by the benevolent 
principles of national liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, 
but also to guard against that spiritual oppression and intol 
erance wherewith the bigotry and ambition of weak and 
wicked princes have scourged mankind.” Independent 
New York with even justice secured to the Catholic equal 
liberty of worship and equal civil franchises, and almost 
alone had no religious test for office. Her liberality was 
wide as the world and as the human race. Henceforth, no 
man on her soil was to suffer political disfranchisement for 
creed or lineage or color; the conscious memory of her 
ple confirms, what honest history must ever declare, that 
at the moment of her assertion of liberty she placed no con- 
stitutional disqualification on the free black. Even the 
emancipated slave gained instantly with his freedom equal- 
ity before the constitution and the law, New York placed 
restrictions on the suffrage and on eligibility to office » but 
those restrictions applied alike to all, ‘The alien before nat- 
uralization was required to renounce allegiance to foreign 
powers, alike ecclesiastical or civil. 

‘The establishment of freedom of conscience, which brought: 
with it absolute freedom of mind, of inquiry, of speech, and 
of the press, was, in the several states, the fruit not of phi- 
losophy, but of Protestant sects and the natural love of 
freedom. Had the Americans been skeptics, had they 
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wanted faith, they could have founded nothing. Let not 
the philosopher hear with scorn that their constitutions 
were so completely the offspring of the past, and not the 
phantasms of theories, that at least seven of them required 
some sort of religions test as a qualification for office. In 
Maryland and Massachusetts, it was enough to declare 
“ belief in the Christian religion;” in South Carolina and 
Georgia, in “the Protestant religion ;” in North Carolina, 
“in God, the Protestant religion, and the divine authority 
of the Old and of the New Testament;” in Pennsylvania, 
the test was “a belief in God, the creator and governor of 
the universe, the rewarder of the good and punisher of the 
wicked,” with a further acknowledging “the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be given by divine 
inspiration,” Beside this last acknowledgment, Del. 72 
aware required the officer to. “profess faith in God 

the Father, Jesus Christ his only Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, blessed for evermore.” 

These restrictions were but incidental reminiscences of 
ancient usages and dearly cherished creeds, not vital ele- 
ments of the constitutions; and they were opposed to the 
bent of the American mind. In the states where they were 
established, they created discussions, chiefly on the full 
enfranchisement of the Catholic and of the Jew; and they 
were eliminated, almost a3 soon as their inconvenience 
arrested attention. At first, the Jew was eligible to office 
only in Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia; the Catholic, in those states, and in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and perhaps in Connect- 
ieut. But from the beginning the church no longer formed 
a part of the state; and religion, ceasing to be a servant of 
the government or an instrument of dominion, asserted its 
independence, and became a life in the soul. Public wor- 
ship was voluntarily sustained. The church, no longer sub- 
ordinate to a temporal power, regained its unity by having 
no visible head, and becoming the affair of the conscience 
of each individual, Nowhere was persecution for religious 
opinion so nearly at an end as in America, and nowhere was 
there so religious a people. In this universal freedom of 
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conscience and of worship, and of the use of reason publicly 
in all things, America, composed as it was of emigrants from 
many countries, found its nationality. 

There were not wanting those who cast a lingering look 
on the care of the state for public worship. ‘The conserva: 
tive convention of Maryland declared that “the 
may in their discretion lay a general and equal tax for the 
support of the Christian religion, leaving to each individual 
the appointing the money collected from him to the 
of any particular place of public worship or minister ;” but 
the power granted was never exercised, For a time Massa- 
chusetts required of towns or religious societies “the sup- 
port of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and 
morality,” of their own election; but as each man chose his 
own religious society, the requisition had no effect in large 
towns. In Connecticut, the Puritan worship was still closely 

interwoven with the state, and had moulded the 
17% manners, habits, and faith of the people; but the 

complete disentanglement was gradually brought 
abont by inevitable processes of legislation. 

Where particular churches had received gifts or inheri- 
tances, their right to them was respected. In Maryland 
and Sonth Carolina, the churches, lands, and property that 
had belonged to the church of England, were secured to 
that church in its new form; in Virginia, where the church 
of England had been established as a public institution, the 
disposition of its glebes was assumed by the legislature; 
and, as all denominations had contributed to their acquisi- 
tion, they eame to be considered as the property of the 
state. Tithes were nowhere continued; and the rule pre- 
vailed that “no man could be compelled to maintain any 
ministry contrary to his own free will and consent.” South 
Carolina, in her legislation on religion, attempted to 
rate herself from the system of the other states; she alone 
appointed a test for the voter, and made this declaration ; 
“The Christian Protestant religion is hereby constituted 
and declared to be the established religion of this state.” 
But the condition of society was stronger than the constitu- 
tion, and this declaration proved but the shadow of a system 
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that was vanishing away. Tn 1778, the administering of the 
test oath and the partaking of the communion according to 
the forms of the Episcopal Church ceased to be required as 
conditions for holding office. 

The separation of the church and the state by the estab 
lishment of religious equality was followed by the wonder- 
ful result, that it was approved of everywhere, always, and 
by all. The old Anglican church, which became known 
as the Protestant Episcopal, wished to preserve its endow- 
ments, and might complain of their impairment; but it 
preferred ever after to take care of itself, md was glad to 
share in that equality which dispelled the dread of episco- 
pal tyranny, and left it free to perfect its organization 
according to its own desires. The Roman Catholic cagerly 
accepted in America his place as an equal with Pro- 
testants, and found contentment and hope in his new ig" 
relations. The rigid Presbyterians in America sup- 
ported religious freedom ; true to the spirit of the great 
English dissenter who hated all laws 

To stretch the conscience, and to bind 
The native freedom of the mind, 
In Virginia, where alone there was an arduous struggle 
in the legislature, the presbytery of Hanover demanded 
the disestablishment of the Anglican church and the civil 
equality of every denomination ; it was supported by the 
voices of Baptists and Quakers and all the sects that had 
sprung from the people; and, after a contest of eight weeks, 
the measure was carried, by the activity of Jefferson, in an 
assembly of which the majority were Protestant Episcopa- 
lians. Nor was this demand by Presbyterians for equality 
confined to Virginia, where they were in a minority ; it was 
from Witherspoon of New Jersey that Madison imbibed 
the lesson of perfect freedom in matters of conscience. 
When the constitution of that state was framed by a con- 
vention composed chiefly of Presbyterians, they established 
perfect liberty of conscience, without the blemish of a test. 
Free-thinkers might have been content with toleration, but 
religious conviction would accept nothing less than equality. 
‘The more profound was faith, the more it scorned to admit 
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a connection with the state; for, such a connection being 
inherently vicious, the state might more readily form an 
alliance with error than with truth, with despotism over 
mind than with freedom. The determination to leave truth 
to her own strength, and religious worship to the conscience 
and voluntary act of the worshipper, was the natural out- 
flow of religions feeling, 

176. The constitution of Georgia declared that “ estates 
483. shall not be entailed, and, when a person dies intes- 
tate, his or her estate shall be divided equally among the 
children.” The same principle prevailed essentially in other 
states, in conformity to their laws and their manners. But, 
in Virginia, a system of entails, enforced with a rigor an- 
known in the old country, had tended to make the possession 
of great estates, especially to the east of the Blue Ridge, the 
privilege of the first-born. In England, the courts of law 
permitted entails to be docked by fine and recovery; in 
1705 Virginia prohibited all such innovations, and the tenure 
could be changed by nothing less than a special statute, 
In 1727 it was further enseted, that slaves might be at- 
tached to the soil, and be entailed with it. These measures 
riveted an hereditary aristocracy, founded not on learning 
or talent or moral worth or public service, but on the pos- 
session of land and slaves. It was to perfect the republican 
institutions of Virginia by breaking down this aristocracy, 
that Jefferson was summoned from the national congress to 
a seat in the assembly of his native state. On the twelfth 
of October, 1776, he obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
abolishment of entails; and against the opposition of Ed- 
mund Pendleton, who was no friend to innovations, all 
donees in tail, by the act of this first republican legislature 
of Virginia, were vested with the absolute dominion of the 
property entailed, 

To complete the reform, it was necessary to change the 
rules of descent, so that the lands of an intestate might be 
divided equally among his representatives; and this was 
effected through a committee, of which Jefferson, Pendleton, 
and Wythe were the active members, and which was 
with the revision of the common law, the British statutes 
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still valid in the state, and the criminal statutes of Virginia. 
‘The new law of descent was the work of Jefferson; and the 
candid historian of Virginia approves the graceful symmetry 
of the act which abolished primogeniture, and directed 
property into “the channels which the head and heart of 
every sane man would be prone to choose.” 

Tn the low country of Virginia, and of the states 775. 
next south of it, the majority of the inhabitants were — "73- 
hondmen of another race, except where modified by mix- 
ture. The course of legislation on their condition will be 
narrated elsewhere. 

Provision was made for reforming the constitutions which 
were now established. The greatest obstacles were thrown 
in the way of change in Pennsylvania, where the attempt 
could be made only once in seven years by the election of a 
council of censors; the fewest in South Carolina, where the 
majority of a legislature which was no adequate representa- 
tive of the people expressly assumed to itself and its suc- 
cessors original, independent, and final constituent power. 

The British parliament, in its bill of rights, had only 
summed up the liberties that Englishmen in the lapse of 
centuries had acquired, or had wrested from their kings; 
the Americans opened their career of independence by a 
declaration of the self-evident rights of man; and this, 
begun by Virginia, was repeated, with variations, in every 
constitution formed after independence, except that of South 
Carolina, In that state, the amended constitution breathed 
not one word for universal freedom, made no assertion of 
human rights, and no longer affirmed that the people is the 
source of power. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire proclaimed that all men are born free ; Georgia 
recognised rights derived to Americans from “the laws of 
nature and reason ;” at the bar of humanity and the bar of 
the people, South Carolina alone remained silent. 

Here, then, we have the prevailing idea of political life 
in the United States. On the one hand, they continued the 
institutions received from England with as little immediate 
change as possible; and, on the other, they desired for their 
constitutions a healthy, continuous growth, They accepted 
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the actual state of society as the natural one resulting from 
the antecedents of the nation; at the same time, they 
recognised the right of man to make advances 
towards realizing political justice, and the public conscience 
yearned for a nearer approach to ideal perfection. Civil 

power remained, under slight modifications, with those whe 
had held it before; but, for their inviolable rule in its 
exercise, they were enjoined to take the general principles 
derived from the nature of man and the eternal reason. 
No one thought it possible to introduce by a decree the 
reign of absolute right. To have attempted to strike down 
all evil at one blow would have been to attempt to strike 
down human society itself; for, from the nature ef man, 
imperfection clings to all the works of his hands. The 
American statesmen were not misled by this attrac 
tive but delusive hope, even while they held that 
. their codes of law and their constitutions should 
reflect ever more and more clearly the equality and brother- 
hood of man. 

America neither separated abruptly from the past, nor 
adhered to its decaying forms. The principles that gave 
life to the new institutions pervaded history like a propheey. 
They did not compel a sudden change of social or of internal 
political relations ; but they were as a light shining more 
and more into the darkness. In a country which enjoyed 
freedom of conscience, of inquiry, of speech, of the press, 
and of government, the universal intuition of truth promised 
a never-ending career of reform and progress. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PREPARATIONS OF EUROPE FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 177. 
FRANCE AND HOLLAND, 


Decemper, 1776—May, 1777. 


Wurre Washington was toiling under difficulties without 
reward, a rival in Europe aspired to his place. The 
Count de Broglie, disclaiming the ambition of beeom- ie 
ing the sovereign of the United States, insinuated his 
willingness to be for a period of years its William of Or- 
ange, provided he could be assured of a large grant of 
money before embarkation ; an ample revenue, the highest 
military rank, and the direction of foreign relations during 
his command ; and a princely annuity for life after his re- 
turn. The offer was to have been made through Kalb, 
wy of Choiseul in the British colonies: 
poverty of the new republic scattered the 
great man’s short-lived dream; but Kalb, though in his 
fifty-sixth year, aflluent, and happy in his wife and children, 
remained true to an engagement which in company with 
Lafayette he had taken with Deane to serve as a major- 
general in the insurgent army. In him the country gained 
an officer who had ability and experience, spoke English 
well, and, though no enthusiast, was active and devoted to 
duty. When the American commissioner told Lafayette 
plainly that the credit of his government was too low to 
furnish the volunteers a transport, “ Then,” said the young 
man, “I will purchase one ;” and, glad to be useful where 
he had before only shown zeal, at his.own cost he bought 
and secretly freighted the “ Vietory,” which was to carry 
himself, the veteran Kalb, and twelve other French officers 
to America. During the weeks of preparation, he made a 
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visit to England. At the age of nineteen it seemed to him 
a pardonable amusement to be presented to the king against 
whom he was going to fight; but he declined the king's 
offer of leave to inspect the British navy yards. 

Franklin, after a stormy Passage of thirty days, during 
which his ship, the “ Reprisal,” had been chased by British 
cruisers, and had taken two British brigantines as prizes, 
came within sight of France; and on the seventh of Decem- 
ber he reached Nantes. His arrival took Europe by sur 
prise, as no notice of his mission had preceded him. The 
story was spread in England that he was « fugitive for 
safety. “I never will believe,” said Edmund Burke, “that 
he is going to conclude a long life, which has brightened 
every hour it has continued, with so foul and dishonorable 
a flight.” All Europe inferred that a man of his years and 
great name would not have crossed the Atlantic but in the 
assured hope of happy results. The sayings that fell from 
him at Nantes ran through Paris and France; and on his 
word the nation eagerly credited what it wished to find 
true, that not even twenty successful campaigns could re- 
duce the Americans; that their irrevocable decision was 
made; that they would be for ever an independent 
state, and the natural ally of France. His manner 
was frank; and yet, when he had spoken, his silence 
raised an expectation of still weightier words. 

Lord Stormont, the British ambassador, was constantly 
protesting against the departure of French ships, laden 
with military stores, for America, He now demanded the 
restoration of the two prizes brought in to Nantes with 
Franklin, arguing, from the law of nations, that no prize 
can be a lawful one unless made under the authority of 
some sovereign power, whose existence has been acknowl 
edged by other powers, and evidenced by treaties and alli- 
ances, “You cannot expect us,” replied Vergennes, “to 
tuke upon our shoulders the burden of your war; every 
wise nation places its chief security in its own vigilance.” 
“The eyes of Argus,” said Stormont, “would not be too 
much for us.” “And if you had those eyes,” answered 
Vergennes, “they would only show you our sincere desire 
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of peace.” Stormont complained that French officers were 
embarking for America, “The French nation,” replied 
Vergennes, “ has a turn for adventure.” The ambassador 
reported how little his remonstrances were heeded. Even 
Maurepas, who professed to aim at preserving peace, was 
drawn along by his easiness of temper, his love of artifice, 
and the desire to maim the British by secret wounds. To 
strike the nation’s rival, covertly or openly, was the 
sentiment of nearly every Frenchman except the {jie 
king, Artois, the king’s second brother, avowed his 
good-will for the Americans, and longed for a war with 
England. “We shall be sure to have it,” said his younger 
brother to a friend of the Americans, 

Franklin reached Paris on the twenty-first of December, 
and was welcomed with wonderful unanimity, His fame as 
a philosopher, his unfailing good-humor, the dignity and ease 
of his manners, the plainness of his dress, his habit of wear- 
ing his straight, thin, gray hair without powder, contrary 
to the fashion of that day in France, acted as a spell, The 
venerable impersonation of the republics of antiquity seemed 
to have come to accept the homage of the gay capital. The 
national cry was in favor of the “insurgents,” for so they 
were called, and never rebels; their cause was the cause 
of all mankind; they were fighting for the liberty of 
France in defending their own. Some of the constitutions 
of the colonies, separating the state from the church, and 
establishing freedom of worship, were translated, and read 
with rapture. Those who lived under arbitrary power did 
not disguise their longing for freedom. The friends of 
Choiseul heaped civilities on Franklin, and were persistent 
in their clamors that now was the happy moment for France 
to take a lasting revenge on her haughty enemy. But 
he betrayed. no symptoms of sharing their impatience, 
avoiding jealousies by keeping the company ot men of let. 
ters, and appearing to be absorbed in the pursuits of science, 

Charles Fox, being at that time over in Paris, sought and 
obtained his intimacy. As the aged and the youthful states- 
men conversed together on the subject of the war, Franklin 
called to mind the vain efforts of Christendom, in the days 
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of the crusades, to gain possession of the Holy Land; and 
foretold that, “in like manner, while Great Britain might 
carry ruin and destruction into America, its best blood and 
its treasure would be squandered and thrown away to no 
manner of purpose.” 

Meantime, the policy of the French court unfolded itself. 
In the morning of the twenty-eighth, the three American 
commissioners waited by appointment on Vergennes. He 
read their commissions, assured them protection, and re- 
ceived the plan of congress for a treaty with France. Ver- 
gennes spoke freely to the commissioners of the attachment 
of the French nation to their cause. Prizes taken under 
the American flag might be brought into French ports, 
with such precautions as would invalidate complaints from 
Great Britain. Of Franklin he requested a paper on the 
condition of America. Their future intercourse he desired 

might be most strictly secret, without the interven- 
4% tion of any third person. He added that, as France 

and Spain were in accord, the commissioners might 
communicate freely with the Spanish ambassador. 

The Count de Aranda, then fifty-eight years old, was of 
the grandees of Aragon. By nature proud, im 
restless, and obstinate, he had never disciplined his temper, 
and his manners were ungenial. A soldier in early life, he 
had been attracted to Prussia by the fame of Frederic; 
he admired Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Rousse; and in 
France he was honored for his superiority to superstition. 
His haughty self-dependence and force of will just fitted 
him for the service of Charles IIL in suppressing the riots 
of Madrid and driving the Jesuits from Spain, As an ad- 
ministrative reformer, he began with too much vehemence ; 
but thwarted by the stiff formalities of officials, and the 
jealousies of the clerical party, he withdrew from court to 
fill the embassy at Paris, where he was disquieted by eager- 
ness for more active employment. Devoted to the French 
alliance, he longed to see France and Spain inflict a mortal 
blow on the power of England. But he was a daring 
schemer and bad calculator ; and, on much of the business 
with France relating to ‘Amerions he was not consulted. 
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On the twenty-ninth of December, 1776, and again 
six days later, the American commissioners held yz: 
secret but barren interviews with Aranda. He could 
only promise American privateers, with their prizes, the 
same security in Spanish ports which they found in those of 
France; he had no authority to expound the intentions of 
his king; his opinions, which passionately fayored the most 
active measures in behalf of America, were known to his 
own government, and passed unheeded. He did not deceive 
the sagacity of Franklin, who always advised his country 
“to wait with dignity for the applications of others, and 
not go about suitoring for alliances ;" but, a few weeks 
later, Arthur Lee took from Aranda a passport for Madrid. 
On the fifth of January, the commissioners presented to 
Vergennes a written request for eight ships of the line, for 
ammunition, brass field-pieces, and twenty or thirty thousand 
muskets, The reasoning was addressed slike to France 
and Spain: “ The interest of the three nations is the same ; 
the opportunity of securing a commerce, which in time will 
be immense, now presents itself; if neglected, it may never 
return; delay may be attended with fatal consequences.” 
This paper excited no interest in the Spanish government, 
which was only anxious to secure the exclusive commerce 
of its own colonies, and did not aspire to that of the United 
States. At Versailles, the petition was reported to the 
king, in the presence of Maurepas, and made the subject of 
the calmest deliberation; and, on the thirteenth, Gerard, 
meeting the commissioners by night, at a private house in 
Paris, read to them the careful answer which had received 
the royal sanction. The king could furnish the Americans 
neither ships nor convoys, for such a partiality would be a 
ground of war, into which he would not be led but by 
methods analogous to the dignity of a great power, and 
by the necessity of his important interests. “Time and 
events must be waited for, and provision made to profit by 
them. The united provinces,” so the new republic was 
styled, “may be assured that neither France nor Spain will 
make them any overture that can in the least contravene 
their essential interests; that they both, wholly free from 
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every wish for conquests, always have singly in view to 
make it impossible for the common enemy to injure the 
united powers. The commercial facilities afforded in the 
ports of France and Spain, and the tacit diversion of 
the two powers whose expensive armaments oblige England 
to divide her efforts, manifest the interest of the two crowns 
in the success of the Americans. The king will not incom- 
mode them in deriving resources from the commerce of his 
kingdom, confident that they will conform to the rules 
prescribed by the precise and rigorous meaning of existing 
treaties, of which the two monarchs are exact observers. 
Unable to enter into the details of their supplies, he will 
mark to them his benevolence and good-will by destining 
for them secret succors which will extend their credit and 
their purchases.” 

Of this communication, which was due to the confidence 
inspired by Franklin, the promises were faithfully kept. 
Half a million of livres was to be paid to the banker of 
the commissioners quarterly, the first instalment on the 
sixteenth. After many ostensible hindrances, the “ Seine,” 
the “ Amphitrite,” and the “ Mercury,” laden with warlike 
stores by Deane and Beaumarchais, were allowed to set 
sail, Of these, the first was captured by the British; but 
the other two reached their destination in time for the 
summer campaign. The commissioners were further en- 
couraged to enter into a contract with the farmers-general 
to furnish fifty-six thousand hogsheads of tobaceo; and on 
this contract they received an advance of a million livres. 
i. To France the British ministry sent courteous 
Fev. yemonstrances ; towards the weaker power of Holland 
they were overbearing. A commerce existed between St. 
Eustatius and the United States; the British admiral at the 
leeward islands was “ordered to station proper cruisers off 
the harbor of that island, and to direct their commanders 
to search all Dutch ships and vessels going into or carrying 
out of the said harbor, and to send such of them as should 
be found to have any arms, ammunition, clothing, or ma 
terials for clothing on board, into some of his majesty's 
ports, to be detained until further orders.” The king 
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“ perused, with equal surprise and indignation,” the papers 
which proved that the principal fort on the island had 
returned the salute of the American brigantine “An- Yq 
drew Doria,” and that the governor had had “the 
insolence and folly” to say: “I am far from betraying any 
partiality between Great Britain and her North American 
colonies.” The British ambassador at the Hague, following 
his instructions, demanded of their high mightinesses the 
disavowal of the salute and the recall of the governor : “ till 
this satisfaction is given, they must not expect that his maj- 
esty will suffer himself to be amused by simple assurances, 
or that he will hesitate for an instant to take the measures 
that he shall think due to the interests and dignity of his 
crown.” This language of contempt and menace incensed 
all Holland, especially the city of Amsterdam ; and a just 
resentment influenced the decision of the states and of the 
Prince of Orange. Van de Graaf, the governor, who was 
the first person abroad to salute the congress colors with 
their thirteen stripes, was recalled ; but the states returned 
the paper of Yorke, and the Dutch minister in London 
complained directly to the king of “the menacing tone of 
the memorial, which appeared to their high mightinesses 
too remote from that which is usual, and which ought to be 
usual, between sovereigns and independent powers.” As 
the result, the states demanded a number of armed ships to 
‘be in readiness; and thus one step was taken towards 
involving the United Provinces in the war. 

‘The measures sanctioned by the king of France were a 
war in disguise against England; but he professed to be 
unequivocally for peace, and was so dull as not to know 
that he was forfeiting his right to it. After long research, 
with the best opportunities, I cannot find that on any one 
occasion he expressed voluntary sympathy with America; 
and he heard the praises of Franklin with petulance. It 
was the philosophic opinion of France which swayed the 
eabinet to the side of the young republic, Since Turgot 
and Malesherbes had been discharged, there was no direct 
access for that opinion to give advice to the monarch ; and 
it now penetrated the palace through the intrigues of the 
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author of “ Figaro.” With profuse a 
devoted service, and a wish to make his administration hon- 
ored by all the peoples of the world, Beaumarchais, 
sii, on the thirtieth of March, besought him 
to overcome his own hesitation and the scruples: 
the king, in words like these: 

“Listen to me, I pray you. I fear, above all, that you 
underrate the empire which your age and your wisdom give 
you overs young prince whose heart is formed, bat whose 
polities are still in the cradle. You forget that this soul, 
fresh and firm as it may be, has many times been bent, and 
even brought back from very far. You forget that as dau- 
phin Louis XVI. had an invincible dislike to the old magis- 
tracy, and that their recall honored the first six months of 
his reign. You forget that he had sworn never to be inoc- 

lated, and that eight days after the oath he had the virus 

his arm. There is no one who does not know it, and no 
one who excuses yon for not using the prondest right of 
your office, that of giving effect to the great things which 
you bear in your soul. I shall never have a day of true 
happiness if your administration closes without 
ing the three grandest objects which ean make it i 
ous: the abasement of the English by the union of America 
and France, the re-establishment of the finances, and the 
concession of civil existence to the Protestants of the king- 
dom by a law which shall commingle them with all the 
subjects of the king. These three objects are to-day in 
your hands. What successes can more beautifully erown 
your noble career? After such action there could be no 
death : the dearest life of man, his reputation, survives over 
all, and becomes eternal.” 

The disfranchisement of Protestants already began to be 
modified : the office of comptroller-general, of whieh the 
incumbent was required to take an oath to support the Cath- { 
olic religion, was abolished in favor of the Calvinist Necker, 
rich Parisian banker, able as a financier, by birth arepb- 
lican of Geneva, the defender of the protective system | 
against Turgot; and on the second of July, after a novitiate 
8 an assistant, he was created director-general of the 
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finances, but without a seat in the cabinet, The king 
consented beeause he was told that the welfare of 
France required the appointment; Maurepas was 177. 
pleased, for he feared no rivalry from a Protestant 
alien. Nor was Necker suited to become a leading states- 
man, for his vanity could get the better of his public spirit. 

‘The king could not suppress the zeal that prevailed in 
France, though “he would break out into a passion when- 
ever he heard of help furnished to the Americans.” After 
a stay of three weeks on the north side of the channel, 
Lafayette travelled, with Kalb as his companion, from 
Paris to Bordeanx. He and his party hastened in the 
“Victory” to escape from France to the Spanish port of 
Los Pasages. There he received the order of the king to 
give up his expedition; but after some vacillation, and a 
ran to Bordeaux and back, he braved the order, and, on 
the twenty-sixth of April, embarked for America. The 
English lay in wait for him, eager to consign him to a 
prison. To his young wife, whom he left far advanced in 
her second pregnancy, he wrote on board the “ Victory,” at 
sea; “From love to me become a good American ; the wel- 
fare of America is closely bound up with the welfare of all 
mankind ; it is about to become the safe asylum of virtue, 
tolerance, equality, and peaceful liberty.” The women of 
Paris applauded his heroism; the queen gave him her 
admiration ; public opinion extolled his strong enthusiasm 
in a good cause ;” the indifferent spoke of his conduct as 
“a brilliant folly.” “The same folly,” said Vergennes, 
“has turned the heads of our young people to an inconceiy- 
able extent.” 

He was soon followed by Casimir Pulaski, a Polish noble- 
‘man illustrious in Europe for his virtues and his misfortunes, 
In the war for the independence of his native land, he lost 
his father and his brothers. After his attempt to carry off 
the king of Poland, his property was confiscated, and he 
‘was sentenced to outlawry and death; and now he lived in 
exile at Marseilles, in the utmost destitution, under an 
adopted name, Through Rulhiare, the historian of Poland, 
Vergennes paid his debts and recommended him to Frank- 
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lin, who gave him a conveyance to the United States, and 
explained to congress how much he had done for the free- 
dom of his country. Stormont called him ‘an assassin,” as 
he had called the American deputies malefactors that de- 
served the gallows. 

Tn April and May, Joseph II. of Austria passed six weeks 
at Paris, in the hope of winning the consent of Franee to 
his acquiring Bavaria by inheritance. In conversation he 
was either silent on American affairs, or took the side 
which was very unpopular in the French capital; excusing 
himself to the Duchess of Bourbon by saying: “I am a 
king by trade ;” nor would he permit a visit from Franklin 
and Deane, or even consent to meet them in his walks; 

thongh he received from the Tuscan minister, the 
am. Abbé Niccoli, who was a zealous abettor of the insur 

gents, a paper justifying their conduct and explain- 
ing their resources. 

Ships were continually leaving the ports of France for 
the United States, laden with all that they most needed, 
and American trading-vessels were received and protected. 
Care was taken to preserve appearances, so that the British 
government, which knew very well what was doing, might 
not be compelled to declare war against Franée, for each 
nation wished to postpone hostilities. When Stormont 
remonstrated, 1 ship bound for America would be stopped, 
and, if warlike stores were found on board, would be com- 
pelled to unload them; but presently the order would be 
forgotten, the ship would take in its cargo and sebsail, and 
the ever renewed complaints of the English ambassador 
would be put aside by the quiet earnestness of Vergennes 
and the polished levity of Maurepas. 

‘The use made by American privateers of every convenient 
French harbor was a more defiant violation of public law. 
The king refused to restore their prizes; but orders were 
given that American privateers should be admitted into 
French harbors only in cases of extreme urgency, and should. 
be furnished with no more than enough to enable them to 
regain their own ports. For all that, the “ Reprisal,” after 
replenishing its stores at Nantes, cruised of the French 
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coast, and its five new prizes, one of which was the royal 
packet between Lisbon and Falmouth, were unmoored in 
the harbor of L'Orient. Stormont burried to Vergennes to 
demand that the captive ships, with their crews and cargoes, 
should be delivered up. “You come too late,” said Ver- 
gennes; “orders have already been sent that the American 
ship and her prizes must instantly put to sea.” The “ Re- 
prisal” continued its depredations till midsummer, when 
it was caught by the British; but, before its capture, two 
other privateers were suffered to nse French harbors as 
their base, The facts were open; the excuses deceived no 
one; the rule of public law was not questioned. Stor- 

mont remonstrated incessantly, and sometimes with 17 
passion ; but the English ministers were engaged 
a desperate effort to reduce their former colonies in one 
campaign, and avoided an immedinte rapture. 

While unmeaning assurances of a wish for continued 
peace were repeated by rote, Vergennes never dissembled 
to himself that his policy was inconsistent with every duty 
towards a friendly power; he professed no justification, 
except that England was an inveterate enemy, whose en- 
feeblement was required for the future tranquillity of France. 
His measures were chosen to promote the independence of 
the United States, with a full knowledge that they led 
necessarily to an open war. Complaints and rejoinders 
were unceasing; but both parties were reluctant to lay 
down in writing the principles of national law by which 
they regulated their conduct. France always expressed the 
purpose to conform to treaties, and England would never 
enumerate the treaties which she wished to be considered 
as still in force. A profession of neutrality would have 
been resented by England as an insult and a wrong; Ver- 
gennes, though in the presence of Lord Stormont he inci- 
dentally culled America a republic, never recognized the 
Americans as a belligerent: power, but, viewing the colonies 
as a part of the British dominions, threw upon England the 
burden of maintaining her own municipal laws. England 
claimed that France should shut her harbors against Amer- 
ican privateers; and Vergennes professed to adit them 
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only when in distress, and to drive them forth without 

delay. England insisted that no arms or munitions 
um. of war should be exported to America, or to ports 

to which Americans could conveniently repair for a 
supply; Vergennes, rather acknowledging the rightfulness 
of the demand, represented the Americans and their friends 
as escaping his vigilance. England was uneasy at the pres- 
ence of American commissioners in Paris; Vergennes com- 
pared the house of a minister to a church which any one 
might enter, but with no certainty that his prayers would 
be heard. England claimed the right of search; Vergennes 
admitted it in the utmost latitude in the neighborhood of 
any part of the British dominions, but demurred to its exer- 
cise in mid-ocean. England did not scruple to seize and 
confiscate American property wherever found; France held 
that on the high sens American property ladon in Freneh 
ships was inviolable. England delayed its declaration of 
war from motives of convenience; France knew that war 
was imminent, and prepared for it with diligence. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PREPARATIONS OF EUROPE FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1177, 
CONTINUED} THE ASPECT OF SPAIN ON AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE, 


1777. 


France preferred to act in perfect concert with Spain, 
which by her advanced position on the Atlantic 
seemed destined to be the great ocean power of Eu- 117%, 
rope, and which, more than any other kingdom, was 
touched by questions of colonial independence. One of her 
own poets, using the language of imperial Rome, had foretold 
the discovery of the western world; her ships first entered 
the harbors of the New Indies, first broke into the Pacific, 
first went round the earth; Spanish cavaliers excelled all 
others as explorers of unknown realms, and, at their own 
cost, conquered for their sovereigns almost a hemisphere, 
After a long period of declie, this proud and earnest peo- 
ple, formed out of the most cultivated races and nations, 
Aryan and Semitic, Iberians, Celts, Phenicians, Romans, 
Jews, Vandals crossed with Slavonian blood, Germans, and 
Saracens, counting among its great men Seneca and ‘Trajan, 
Averrhoes and the Cid, Cervantes and Velasquez, devout 
even to bigotry in its land of churches, the most imaginative 
and poetic among the nations, was seen to be entering on 
acareer of improvement. Rousseau contemplated its future 
with extravagant hope; D’Alembert predicted its recovery 
of a high position among the powers of the world; Spain 
was the only country of which Frederic of Prussia envied 
the sovereign, for the delights of its elimate, and the oppor- 
tunity offered to its ruler to renew its greatness. For want 
of a good government by which the people could haye been 
led, of organs to concentre their Will, of Hberty to dexdoy 
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their resources, they were destined to move towards their 
regeneration through a century of afflictions, to find that 
the monarchy to which they were devoted was crumbling 
away their strength and corrupting public morals, that 
there was no political life, no hope but in themselves. 

During the long struggle of Spain to emancipate itself 
from the dominion of the Moors, the cross had been the 
emblem of its national existence as well as of Christian ¢iv- 
ilization, Religion, the monarchy, Spanish nationality, were 
all as one; the enthusiasm of faith was a patriotic enthusi- 
asm, reverencing alike the church and the throne, deeply 
seated in tradition and in hope, as intolerant of resistance, 
or even of doubt, as of treason against the state, inquisitive 
of dissent, hardening into bigotry to such a degree that 
even the sciences which the Saracens had cultivated were 
regarded with distrust as the pursuits of materialists. Cen- 
turies of wars for the very being of the kingdom had 
thrown a halo round the profession of arms; the pride of 
chivalry scorned the humble virtues of industry, and even 
the laws cast dishonor on mechanic labor. The prelates, 
by wholesale almsgiving, sanctified and perpetuated the 
idleness of beggary. Just when the discovery of America 
opened a boundless career to colonial enterprise, the honse 
of Hapsburg succeeded to the throne of Castile and Aragon, 
and wasted the resources of the united kingdoms in the ani- 
mosities of a foreign family. ‘The consolidation of all Spain 
into one country, for which the Anstrian dynasty had dur- 
ing two centuries vainly toiled, signalized the accession of 
the grandson of Lonis XIV. of France; but that blessed 
unity was gained at the too great price of the time-honored 
liberties of its ancient kingdoms, 

Charles IIL., who now held the sceptre in Spain, 
was the best of the Spanish Bourbons. It is touch- 
ing to see the affection with which the degeneracy of his 
immediate successors leads Spanish historians to dwell on 
his memory. He was of a merciful disposition, and meant 
well for the land he ruled, slowly and steadily seeking the 
improvement of its condition ; but he was more devoted to 
the principle of monarchy Than to Spin. We wes an obsti- 
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nate stickler for regality against the pope; and for that he 
had exiled the Jesuits, and demanded the abolition of their 
order, But under the influence of his confessor, jonk of 
the worst type, he restored vitality to the inquisition, suf- 
fered it to publish the papal bull which granted it unlimited 
jurisdiction, and, by way of excuse for his consent to its 
arraigning on the most frivolous grounds one of his best 
administrative officers for “ atheism, heresy, and material 
ism,” declared that “he would have delivered up to its 
tribunal his own son.” 

Spain believed herself in need of allies. Between the 
peoples of France and Spain there was no affection; so in 
August, 1761, a family compact was established between 
their kings. In forming this alliance, not one Spaniard 
took part: the act was that of the Bourbon families; the 
agents on the part of the Spanish branch were Wall and 
Grimaldi, one of whom was an adventurer from Ireland, 
the other from Italy. 

It seemed the dawn of better days for Spain, when, 
in February, 1777, the universal popular hatred, 7%; 
quickened by the shameful failure of the expedition 
st Algiers, drove the babbling, incompetent Grimaldi 
from the ministry and from the country. On the eigh- 
teenth he was succeeded by Don Jose Monifio, Count de 
Florida Blanca. For the first time for more than twenty 
years, Spain obtained a ministry composed wholly of Span- 
iards; and, for the first time since the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a Spanish policy began to be formed. 

‘The new minister, son of a provincial notary, had been 
cxrefully educated ; following his father's profession, he 
beeame one of the ablest advocates of his day, and attained 
administrative distinction. In March, 1772, he went as 
ambassador to Rome, where by his intrigues Cardinal Gan- 
grunelli was elected pope, and the order of the Jesuits was 
abolished. He, tao, controlled the choice of Ganganelli’s 
successor. Now forty-six years old, esteemed for strong 
good sense and extensive information, for prudence, per- 
sonal probity, and honest intentions, he placed his views of 
ambition in useful projects, and was bent won eMargag, 
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the commerce of Spain, and making the kingdom respected. 
A devoted Catholic, he was equally “a good defender of 
regality;” he restrained the exorbitant claims of the church, 
and was no friend to the inquisition, Much given to re 
flection, he was cold and excessively reserved; a man of 
few words, though his words were to the —— Feeble- 
ness of health unfitted him for indefatigable y 
perhaps one of the canses why he eonld not bear contradic- 
tion, nor even hear a discussion without fretting himself 
into a passion. To his intercourse with foreign powers he 
brought something of duplicity and crafty cunning. Like 
Grimaldi, he professed the greatest regard for the interests 
and welfare of France; but, unlike Grimaldi, his heart was 
the heart of a Spaniard. In his manners he was awkward 
and ill at ease. He spoke French with difficulty. With 
the vanity of a man of considerable powers, who from & 
humble station had reached the highest under the king, he 
clung to office with tenacity. His character and unfailing 
subservience fastened his influence on Charles IIL, 
im. and his supremacy continued to the end of the reign. 
But, for the present, his natural slowness of decision 
was increased by his inexperience. 

By far his ablest colleague, and perhaps the ablest states 
man of Spain, was Galvez, the minister for the Indies, that 
is, for the colonies, Like Florida Blanca, he had been taken 
from the class of advoeates. A mission to Mexico had made 
him familiar with the business of his department, to which 
he brought honesty and most laborious habits, a lingering 
prejudice in favor of commeroial monopoly, and the purpose 
to e the Spanish colonies self-supporting both for pro- 
duction and defence, 

On entering upon office, Florida Blanca was met at the 
threshold by the question of the aspect of the American 
revolution on the interests of Spain; and, as Arthur Lee 
was already on his way to Madrid, it seemed to demand an 
immediate solution. But a court which venerated the 
crown equally with the cross could not sanction a mba 
of subjects against their sovereign. Next, Spain was of all 
the maritime powers the largest youewor of colonial aequik 
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sitions; and how could its government concede the principle 
of a right in colonies to claim independence? And how 
could it give an example to England and the world of 
interference in behalf of such independence? Moreover, 
the rising state was a republic; and, in addition to their 
fixed abhorrence of the republican principle, the Spanish 
ministers foreboded danger to their own possessions from 
the example, from the strength, and from the ambition 

of the Americans, whom they feared to see cross the 17. 
Alleghanies and «prepare to contest with them the 

Mississippi. Whatever might betide, the Spanish govern. 
ment would never become the ally of the insurgents, and 
would never befriend their purpose of independence. 

Add to this, that an American alliance involved a war 
with England, and that Spain was unprepared for war, 
Equal to Great Britain in the number of her inhabitants, 
greatly surpassing that island in the extent of her home 
territory and her colonies, she did not love to confess or to 
perceive her inferiority in wealth and power. Her colonies 
brought her no opulence, for their commerce, which was 
soon to be extended to seven ports, then to twelve, and then 
to nearly all, was still confined to Cadiz; the annual exports 
to Spanish America had thus far fallen short of four mill- 
ions of dollars in value, and the imports were less than 
the exports. Campomanes was urging through the press 
the abolition of restrictions on trade; but for the time the 
delusion of mercantile monopoly held the ministers fast: 
bound. The serious strife with Portugal had for its purpose 
the occupation of both banks of the river La Plata, that so 
the mighty stream might be sealed up against all the world 
but Cadiz, As a necessary consequence, Spanish shipping 
received no development; and, though the king constructed 
ships of the line and frigates, he could have no efficient 
nary, for want of proper nurseries of seamen. The war 
department was in the hands of an indolent chief, so that 
its business devolved on O'Reilly, whose character is known 
to us from his career in Lonisiana, and whose arrogance | 
and harshness were revolting to the Spanish nation. The 
revenue of the kingdom fell short of twenty-one miihons cL 
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dollars, and there was a notorious want of probity in the 
management of the finances, In such a state of its navy, 
army, and treasury, how could it make war on England? 

The aged king wished to finish his reign in unbroken 
tranquillity; Florida Blanca and Galvez saw that Spain was 
not in a condition to embroil itself with the greatest mari- 
time power of the day: unreserved assurances of a pref- 
erence for peace were given to the British envoy, and 
repeated by the Spanish embassy in London, and it was 
declared that an American emissary should not be allowed 
to appear in Madrid. Arthur Lee was stopped at Burgos, 
where he must wait for Grimaldi, who was on his way to 
Italy. They met on the fourth of March, with Gardoqui 
as interpreter, for Lee could speak nothing but English. 
Grimaldi, who describes him as an obstinate man, amused. 
him with desultory remarks and professions: the relation 
between France and Spain was intimate; the Americans 
would find at New Orleans three thousand barrels of powder 
and some store of clothing, which they might take on eredits 
Spain would perhaps send them a well-freighted ship from 
Bilbao; but the substance of the interview was, that Lee 
mast return straight to Paris, “All attempts of the like 
kind from agents of the rebellious colonies will be eq 
fruitless :” so spoke Florida Blanca again and again to the 
British minister at Madrid ; “his Catholic majesty is resolved 
not to interfere in any manner in the dispute concerning the 
colonies ;” “it is, and has been, my constant opinion that 
the independence of America would be the worst example 
to other colonies, and would make the Americans in e' 
respect the worst neighbors that the Spanish colonies 

have.” In all this there is no room to doubt that 
am. he was sincere ; for the report of the French ambas- 

sador at Aranjuez is explicit, “ that it was the domi- 
nant wish of the Catholic king to avoid war, that he longed 
above all things to end his days in peace.” 

Yet the Spanish court was irresistibly drawn towards the 
alliance with France, though the conflict of motives gave 
to its policy an air of uncertainty, weakness, and dissimula- 
tion. Its boundless eslouial daims tal \ed to Kayutes with 
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England for one hundred and seventy years; that is, from 
the time when Englishmen planted a colony in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, which Spain had discovered, and named, and 
marked as its own bay of St. Mary's. It was now per- 
petually agitated by a morbid and extravagant though not 
‘wholly unfounded jealousy of the good faith of British 
ministries; and it lived in constant dread of sudden ag- 
gression from a power with which it knew itself unable to 
cope alone. This instinctive fear and this mortified pride 
gave a value to the protecting friendship of France, and 
excused the wish to sec the pillars of England’s greatness 
overthrown. Besides, the occupation of Gibraltar by Eng- 
land made every Spaniard her enemy, To this were 

added the obligations of the family compact between 177. 
the two crowns, of which Charles IIL, even while 

eager for a continuance of peace, was scrupulous to respect 
the conditions and to cherish the spirit. 

Hence the government of Spain, treading stealthily in 
the footsteps of France, had, under the administration of 
Grimaldi, given money to the insurgents, but only on the 
condition that France should be its almoner and that its 
gifts should be shrouded in impenetrable secrecy. It 
neglected or reproved the hot zeal with which Aranda 
counselled war; it still suffered American ships, and even 
privateers with their prizes, to enter its harbors; but it 
assured England that every thing which could justly bo 
complained of was done in contravention of its orders ; and 
it listened with interest to the vague and delusive proposi- 
tion of that power for a general disarming. Fertile in shifts 
and subterfuges, Florida Blanca sought to avoid on either 
hand a frank, ultimate, irrevocable decision, and evaded 
every thing like an agreement for an eventual war with 
Great Britain. His first escape from the importunity of 
France was by a counter proposition for the two powers to 
ship large re-enforcements to their colonies: a proposition 
which Vergennes rejected, because sending an army to the 
murderous climate of St. Domingo would involve all the 

+ mortality and cost of a war, with none of its hene&te. 
Florida Blanca next advised to let Britain and hex yosur- 
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gents continue their struggle till both parties should be 
exhausted, and so should invite the interposition of 
wm. France and Spain as mediators, who would then be 
able in the final adjustment to take good care of their 
respective interests. To this Vergennes could only reply 
that he knew not how the acceptance of such a mediation 
could be brought about; and in July he unreservedly fixed 
upon January or February, 1778, as the epoch when the two 
crowns must engage in the war, or have only to regret for 
ever the opportunity which they would have neglected. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 
ENGLAND PREPARES FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 
JANUARY—May, 1777. 


‘Tur year 1777 opened with a division in the British min- 
istry on the conduct of the war; Lord North having 
proposed to his friends in parliament the restoration 17. 
of America to the condition of 1763, some of his 
colleagues sought to eject him from the eabinet; and, 
though the intrigue failed, the policy of the Bedford party 
was confirmed 

The conduct of the war on the side of Canada was left 
to Lord George Germain; within the United States, to 
Howe, who was supported by Lord North and the king. 

Every effort was made to gain reernits for the army and 
navy. Threats and promises were used to induce captive 
American sailors to enlist in the British service, “Hang 
me, if you will, to the yard-arm of your ship, but do not 
ask me to become a traitor to my country,” was the answer 
of Nathan Coffin ; and it expressed the spirit of them all. Tn 
February, Franklin and Deane proposed to Stormont, at 
Paris, to exchange a hundred British seamen, taken by 
Wickes, of the “Reprisal,” for an equal number of the 
American prisoners in England. To this first application 
Stormont was silent; to a more earnest remonstrance, in 
April, he answered: “The king's ambassador receives no 
applications from rebels, unless they come to implore his 
amajesty’s mercy.” 

For land forces, the hopes of the ministers rested mainly 
on the kinglings of Germany. ‘The petty prince of Waldeck 
collected for the British service twenty men from his own 
territory and its neighborhood, twenty-three from Suabia, 
near fifty elsewhere, in all eighty-nine; ‘and, to prevent their 
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desertion, locked them up in the Hanoverian fortress of 
Hameln. The hereditary prince of Cassel talked of diffi- 
culties and impossibilities, that he might claim the more 
from British gratitude for exceeding all expectations. He 
had a troublesome competitor in his own father, whose 

agents were busy in the environs of Hanau; never- 
am. theless, he furnished ninety-one recruits, and four 

hundred and sixty-eight additional yagers, which was 
fifty-six more than he had bargained for. 

In Hesse-Cassel, the favor of Schlieffen, the minister, was 
secured by repeated gifts of money} after which, the reeall 
of Heister was peremptorily demanded. “The king is de 
termined upon it,” were Suffolk's words. No reasons were 
given, but the British government had feared that foreign 
generals might be too “regardful of the preservation of the 
troops under their command,” and in advance had offered 
rewards in money to such of them as should be found com- 
pliant; Howe had wished for no foreign officers, except 
captains and subalterns, and, failing in this, he had pledged 
himself at any rate “to gain all the service he could from 
troops who might avoid the loss of men.” Heister was & 
meritorious veteran officer, unwilling to favor a dispropor- 
tionate consumption of the troops under his charge. For 
no better reason, he was superseded by Knyphausen, and 
returned to his country only to die of the wound inflicted 
on his military pride. The land whose sons he would have 
spared was drained of men, and extraneous recruits were 
obtained slowly ; yet, in the course of the year, by force, 
impressment, theft of foreigners, and other means, it fur 
nished fourteen hundred and forty-nine. But this number, 
of which more than half were yagers, barely made good the 
losses in the campaign and at Trenton; a putrid epidemic, 
which at the end of the winter broke out among the Hessian 
grenadiers at Brunswick, in eight weeks swept away more 
than three hundred as able men as ever stood in the ranks 
of an army, and their places were not supplied. 

The duke of Brunswick behaved the most shabbily of all. 
Of the men whom he offered, Faucitt writes: “I hardly 
remember to haye ever seen woch a pared, oh iniserable, 
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il-looking fellows collected together.” Two hundred and 
twenty-two were with difficulty called out and accepted ; 
and even these were far from being wholly fit for serviee. 

To clear himself from debts bequeathed him by his an- 
cestors, the margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, nephew of 
Frederic of Prussia, a kinsman of the king of, England, ex- 
pressed his eager desire to enter into the trade in soldiers; 
and on very moderate terms he furnished two regiments 
of twelve hundred men, beside a company of eighty-five 
yagers, all of the best quality, tall, neatly clad, hand- 
ling their bright and faultless arms with dexterity, «7% 
spirit, and exactness. The margrave readily prom- 
ised them the full British pay, and kept his engagement 
with exceptional scrupnlousness. 

In the former year, a passage had everywhere been 
allowed to the subsidized troops; the enlightened mind of 
Germany, its scholars, its philosophers, its poets, had not 
yet openly revolted at the hiring of its sons to recruit armies 
for a war waged against the rights of man; but the univer- 
sal feeling of its common people was a perpetual persuasion 
against enlistments, and an incentive to desertion. The 
subsidized princes sought for men outside of their own 
lands, and forced into the service not merely vagabonds and 
loose fellows of all kinds, but any unprotected traveller or 
hind on whom they could lay their hands. The British 
agents became sensitive to the stories that were told of 
them, and to “the excessive defamation” which they en- 
countered. The rulers of the larger states felt the dignity 
of the empire insulted. Frederic of Prussia never disgnised 
his disgust. The eourt of Vienna concerted with the elector 
of Mentz and the elector of Treves to throw a slur on the 
system, At Mentz, the yagers of Hanau who eame first 
down the Rhine were stopped, and eight of them rescued 
by the elector’s order as his subjects or soldiers. From the 
troops of the landgrave of Hesse, eighteen were removed by 
the comiissaries of the ecelesiastical prince of Treves. At 
Coblentz, Metternich, the active young representative of 
the court of Vienna, in the name of Maria Theresa wat 
Joseph IL, reclaimed their subjects and deservers. 
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Still more formidable was the rankling discontent of the 
enlisted men. The regiments of Anspach could not be 
trusted to carry ammunition or arms, but were driven by 
company of trusty yagers well provided with both, and 
ready to nip a mutiny in the bud. Yet eighteen or twenty 
succeeded in deserting. When the rest reached their place 
of embarkation at Ochsenfurt on the Main, the regiment 
of Bayreuth began to march away and hide themselves in 
some vineyards. The yagers, who were picked marksmen, 
were ordered to fire among them, by which some of them 
were killed. They avenged themselves by putting a yager 
to death, The margrave of Anspach, summoned by express, 
rode to the scene in the greatest haste, leaving his wateh 
on his table, and without a shirt to change, ‘The 
of him who by the superstitions of childhood and hallowed 
traditions was their land’s father overawed them; they se 
knowledged their fault, and submitted to his severe repri- 
mands. Four of them he threw into irons, and ordered all 
to the boats. Assuming in person the office of driver, he 
marched them through Mentz in defiance of the elector 
administered the oath of fidelity to the king of England 
Nymvwegen; and the land’s father never left his post till, 
at the end of March, in the presence of Sir Joseph Yorke, 
his children, whose service he had sold, were delivered by 
him in person on board the British transports at. S'eraven- 

dell. “The margrave brought the men on board him- 
am. self, went through the ships with them, marked their 

beds, gave out every order which was recommended 
to him, and saw it executed, with but little assistance, ine 
deed, from his own officers.” 

The whole number of recruits and re-enforeements ob- 
tained from Germany amonnted to no more than thirty-five 
hundred and ninety-six. It is noticeable that they all came 
from Protestant principalities ; for the landgrave of Hesse, 
though a Roman convertite, can hardly pass for a Cutholie 
prince. Besides, the British government from its constitu- 
tion preferred the employment of Protestants in the army, 
as well as in all other departments. 

‘A large contribution had been expected from the duke of 
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Wiirtemberg, who had been in England in search of a 
contract ; and his agent in London offered three thousand 
men. At Stuttgart, alluring civilities were lavished on the 
British envoy; but he was on his guard, The duke, who 
confidently renewed his offer, had for many years given 
himself so exclusively to effeminate amusements that every 
branch of his government had fallen into decay. He had 
neither money nor credit, Almost the whole of his regi- 
ments were but the wrecks of the last war, too decrepit and 
stiff for further service; the few effective men were watching 
a chance to desert, for he had cheated them out of their 
bounty on enlisting, left their pay in arrears, and forced 
them to remain after their engagement had expired. “The 
inability of the duke to supply any troops was soon dis- 
covered, and the idea, though not without great disappoint 
ment, laid aside.” The British ministers searched Germany 
far and near for more men; “but the Catholic princes of 
the empire discouraged the service;” and the king of 
Prussia set himself against it. The excellent little army 
of the duke of Saxe-Gotha was coveted in vain; the land- 
grave of Darmstadt was too fond of his soldiers to let them 
go out of his sight; there was no hope but from the half 
erary prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and with him the king's 
ambassador at the Hague opened a correspondence. The 
young profligate caught with avidity at the overture, which 
found him engaged with three other princes of his family 
on a hunting expedition. They had billeted six hundred 
dogs upon the citizens of Dessau; entranced by the occasion, 
he wrote in strange French : * Beantiful garrison! and at 
the first sound of the whip or the hunting-horn, the dogs 
came together like troops at the beat of the drum. 
Devil! if we could run down the Americans like im. 
that, it would not be bad.” He did not know that 

the wild huntsman of revolution was soon to wind his bugle, 
and run down these princely dealers in men. 

In narrating these events, I have followed exclusively the 
letters and papers of the princes and ministers who took 
part in the transactions. They prove the law, which all 
induction confirms, that the transmission of uncontrolled 
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power, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
inevitably develops corruptness and deprayity. The des- 
potism of man over man is what no succession of 

can be trusted with; it brings a curse on whatever family 
receives it, 

All the German levies except the Brunswick and Hanan 
recruits and four companies of Hanan yagers, which went 
to Quebec, were used to re-enforce the army under Howe. 

From Great Britain and Ireland, the namber of men 
a7. who sailed for New York before the end of the year 

was three thousand two hundred and fifty-two; for 
Canada, was seven hundred and twenty-six, 

This scanty supply of troops was cked out by enlistments 
in America, in which numerous and ever increasing reerniting 
stations for the British army were established. In this 
undertaking, ‘Tryon was the favorite general officer of 
Germain ; but offers for raising regiments were accepted by 
Howe from every one whose suecess seemed probable. In 
a few months, Delancey of New York had enlisted about 
six hundred, and Cortland Skinner of New Jersey more 
than five hundred men. In the course of the winter, com- 
missions were issued for imbodying six thousand five hun- 
dred men in thirteen battalions ; and before the end of May 
more than half the promised complement was obtained. 
Loyalists boasted that as many soldiers from the states 
were taken into the pay of the crown as of the continental 
congress; and the boast, though grossly exaggerated, had 
some plausible foundation. But of those in the United 
States who entered the service of the king only a small 
proportion were natives of America, The service of two 
thousand French Canadians was called for and expected. 

The deficiency was to be supplied by the employment of 
the largest possible number of savages. To this Germain 
gave his closest attention, issuing his instructions with eager 
zeal and almost ludicrous minuteness of detail. Nor did he 
act alone; “after considering every information that could 
be furnished, the king gave particular directions for every 
part of the disposition of the forces in Canada.” Tt was 
their hope to employ bands oi wit worriors along: all the 
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frontier, urleton bad checked their excesses by placing 
them under agents of his own appointment, and by confin- 
ing them within the limits of his own command. His scru- 
ples gave offence, and his merciful precautions were swept 
away, The king’s peremptory orders were sent to the 
north-west, to “extend operations ;” and among those whose 
“inclination for hostilities” was no more to be restrained, 
‘were enumerated “the Ottawas, the Chippewas, the Wyan- 
dots, the Shawnees, the Senecas, the Delawares, and the 
Pottawatomies.” Joseph Brant, the Mohawk, returned from 
his interview with the secretary, to rouse his countrymen 
to clamor for war under leaders of their own, who would 
indulge them in their excesses and take them wherever they 
wished to go. Humane British and German officers in 
Canada were alarmed at the crowds of red men who were 
ready to take up the hatchet if they could but have their 
own way, foresaw and deplored the effects of their unre- 
strained and useless cruelty, and from such allies augured 
no good to the service. But the policy of Germain was 
unexpectedly promoted by the release of La Corne Saint- 
Luc, who came in advance to meet wishes. This most 
ruthless of partisans was now in his sixty-sixth year, but 
fall of vigor and animal spirits, and only more passionate 
and relentless from age. He had yowed eternal vengeance 
on “the beggars” who had kept him captive. He stood 
ready to pledge his life and his honor that, within sixty 
days of his landing at Quebec, he would lead the Indians 
to the neighborhood of Albany. His words were: 

“We must let loose the savages upon the frontiers 177. 
of these scoundrels, to inspire terror, and to make 

them sabmit;” and his promises, faithfully reported to 
Germain, won favor to the leader who above all others was 
notorious for brutal inhumanity. 

Relying on his Indian mercenaries to spread such terror 
by their raids as to break up the communications between 
Albany and Lake George, the secretary, in concert with 
Burgoyne, drew out in fullest particularity the plan of the 
northern campaign. They both refused to admit the you 
sibility of any insurmountable obstacle to the Wwiomynant 
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march of the army from Canada to Albany and New York, 
To put success beyond all doubt, Saint-Leger was selected 

by the king to conduct an expedition by way of Lake 
imt. Ontario for the capture of Fort Stanwix and the 

Mohawk valley; the regular troops that were to form 
his command were precisely specified, and orders were given 
for the thousand savages who were to serve with him to 
rally at Niagara. 

Such were the preparations which Germain assured the 
house of commons were sufficient to finish the war in the 
approaching campaign. When he heard of the disasters at 
Trenton and Princeton, and the evacuation of New Jersey, 
he wisely concluded that Howe ought to be removed; de- 
signing to intrust the army in Canada to Sir Henry Clinton, 
and the chief command in New York to Burgoyne, who was 
secking his “patronage and friendship” by assurances af 
“a solid respect and sincere personal attachment.” But the 
king withheld his consent; Howe was therefore left. master 
of his part of the campaign; and Burgoyne, with a full 
knowledge of what was expected of him, ardently under 
took the expedition from Canada. 

As war measures, parliament in February authorized the 
grant of letters of permission to private ships to make prizes 
of American vessels; and, by an act which described Amer- 
ican privateersmen as pirates, it suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus with regard to prisoners taken on the high seas. 

The congress of the United States had neither credit nor 
power to tax; it proposed a lottery and a loan in Europe, 
and fell back upon issues of more paper money. Lord 
North had for his supplies new taxes, new exchequer bills, 
a profitable lottery, new excise duties, a floating debt of 
five millions sterling, and a loan of five millions more. The 
timid feared the swift coming of national bankraptey; but 
the resources of England grew more rapidly than the most 
hopeful anticipated ; and, while the rising influence of the 
people saved her liberties, the labors, inventions, and dis 
coveries of untitled genius, of Wedgwood, Watt, Arkwright, 
Harrison, Brindley, and Priestley, increased her wealth 
faster than her aristocratic government cou paste it away. 
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Public opinion still supported the government, under the 
hope of a speedy end of the war. The clergy were fore. 
most in zeal; in a sermon before the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel, Markham, the archbishop of York, not 
doubting the conquest of the colonies, reflected on “the 
ideas of savage liberty” in America, and recommended a 
reconstruction of their governments on the principle of com- 
plete subordination to Great Britain, “These,” cried Chat- 
ham, “are the doctrines of Atterbury and Sacheverell,” 
They were the doctrines of James II. and of Thurlow. 

Some voices in England pleaded for the Americans. The 
war with them, so wrote Edmund Burke to the sheriffs of 
Bristol, is “fruitless, hopeless, and unnatural ;” and the Earl 
of Abingdon added, “on the part of Great Britain, cruel and 
unjust.” “Our force,” replied Fox to Lord North, “is not 
equal to conquest; and America cannot be brought over by 
fair means, while we insist on taxing her.” Burke harbored 
a wish to cross the channel and seek an interview with 
Franklin; but the friends of Rockingham disapproved the 
idea, Near the end of April, Hartley went to Paris as an 
informal agent to speak with Franklin of peace and reunion, 
and received for answer that England could never conciliate 
the Americans but by conceding their independence. “We 
are the aggressors,” said Chatham, on the thirtieth of May, 
in the house of lords; “instead of exacting unconditional 
submission from the colonies, we ought to grant them un- 
conditional redress. Now is the crisis, before France is a 
party, Whenever France or Spain enter into a treaty 
of any sort with America, Great Britain mast imme- 17. 
diately declare war against them, even if we have 
but five ships of the line in our ports; and such a treaty 
must and will shortly take place, if pacification be delayed.” 

‘This advice of Chatham was rejected by the vote of nearly 
four fifths of the house, But, with all her resources, Eng- 
land labored under insuperable disadvantages. She had in- 
volved herself in the contest by a violation of the essential 
prineiple of English liberty; and her chief minister wronged 
his own convictions in continuing the war. It began, wore 
over, to be apparent that France would jotn in the xurugg}e. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
AMERICA BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
Marca—May, 1777. 


Sim Wriutaw Howe, while as yet he had gained nothing 
but New York with its environs, asked for’a re-enforce- 
ment of but fifteen thousand men, with which he was to 
recover a country more than a thousand miles long. On 
the acquisition of Aquidneck Island and of New Jersey 
as far as Trenton, he led Lord George Germain to believe 
that the capture of Philadelphia would bring back the peo 
ple of Pennsylvania to their allegiance. After the defeat at 
‘Trenton, he bore his mishaps very lightly, owned his need 
of twenty thousand men, and waited ‘indolently for a re 
ply to his requisition. 

During the interval, attempts at a pacification were re- 
newed. General Charles Lee, for whom congress and 
Washington intervened, sending him money, threatening | re 
taliation if he were to be treated as a deserter, and 
six Hessian field-officers for his exchange, escaped from dan- 
ger by a way of his own. Imprisoned as a deserter, with a 
halter in view, he did what two years before those who 
knew him best had foretold: he deserted back again, As 
suring his captors that independence was declared against 
his advice, he volunteered to negotiate the return of the 

colonies to their old allegiance. With the sanetion 
Fit, of the Howes, on the tenth of February, he addressed 

to congress a written request that two or three 
men might be sent to him immediately to receive his com- 
munication ; and in private letters he conjured bis friends, 
Rush, Robert Morvis, and Richard Henry Lee, to unge the 
compliance with Wis request as Ss he Lark Aegetamoe wo 
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himself and to the public.” In congress it was argued that 
a deputation for the manifest purpose of negotiation would 
spread through the country and Europe the idea that they 
were preparing to return to their old connection with Eng- 
land ; and therefore, on the twenty-first, they resolved that 
“it was altogether improper to send any of their body to 
communicate with him.” There were not wanting men in 
the army who “not only censured him bitterly, but even 
insinuated that he was treacherous.” 

‘The British commissioners, having failed in their attempt 
on congress, looked next to Washington. The unhappy 
American captives had been locked up in close and crowded 
hulks and prisons, breathing a pestilential air, wretchedly 
clothed, ill supplied with fuel or left without it, and receiv- 
ing a scanty allowance of provisions, and those of a bad 
quality; so that when they came out they were weak and 
feverish, unfit for service, and in many cases sinking under 
fatal maladies. Men in that condition Washington was 
willing to accept on parole ; but he refused to exchange for 
them able-bodied soldiers, who had been well fed and eared 
for during their captivity. ‘The subject was referred on the 
part of Howe to Lieutenant-colonel Walcott, on the part 
of Washington to Lieutenant-colonel Harrison, On 
the eleventh of March, during a fruitless interview yi"%, 
of nine hours, Walcott, speaking under instructions 
from Howe, took occasion to say to Harrison: “ What 
should hinder you and me, or rather what should prevent 
General Washington, who seems to have the power in his 
hands, from making peace between the two countries?” 
Harrison replied: “The commissioners have no other 

_ powers than what they derive under the act of parliament 
by which they are appointed.” * Oh,” said Walcott, * nei- 
ther you nor I know their powers. Suppose General Wash- 
ington wrote to know them? The minister has said, in the 
house of commons, he is willing to place the Americans as 
they were in 1763: suppose Washington should propose 
this, renouncing the absurd idea of independence, which 
would be your ruin?” “Why do you refuse to treat with 
congress?” said Harrison, “Because,” answered Wale, 
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“it is unknown as a legal assembly to both countries. But 
it would be worth Washington's while to try to restore 
peace.” Without a moment's hesitation, Harrison put aside 
the overture. 

i. Eight days after this rebuff, Lee once more con- 
Mar-19 jured congress to send two or three gentlemen to 
converse with him on subjects “of great importance, not 
only to himself, but to the community he so sincerely 

loved.” The letter was received in Philadelphia on 
Mar.28. the twenty-eighth. Men asked: “Has Lee been suf- 

fering himself to be made a paw by the Howes?” 
John Adams was indignant. On the twenty-ninth, con- 
gress “still judged it improper to send any of their mem- 
bers to confer with General Lee.” 

This vote of congress fell upon the day on which Lee 
signalized his perfidy by presenting to the brothers a plan 
for reducing the Americans. These are some of his words; 
“I think myself bound in conscience to furnish all the 
lights I can to Lord and General Howe. I shall most sin- 
cerely and zealously contribute all in my power to an 
accommodation. To bring matters to a conclusion, it is 
necessary to unhinge or dissolye the whole system or 
machine of resistance, or, in other terms, congress govern- 
ment. I assert with the penalty of my life, if the plan is 
fully adopted, in less than two months from the date of the 
proclamation of pardon not a spark of this desolating war 
remains unextinguished in any part of the continent.” At 
the same time he wrote to Washington in forms of affec- 
tion, and asked commiseration as one whom congress had 
wronged, The plan of Lee, who advised to retain New 
Jersey and advance to Philadelphia by land, was treated 
with neglect by the British commanders ; so that it has no 
historical importance, except as it convicts its author of 
shameless hypocrisy and treasonable intention. 

Notwithstanding an order from the minister to ship Lee 
to Great Britain, he remained in America; the government 
was assured by Sir Joseph Yorke, who understood him 
well, that his capture was to be regretted; “that it was 
impossible but he must pure every Wing he meddled ing 
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that he was the worst present the Americans could receive 
that the only stroke like officers which they had struck hay 
pened after his being made prisoner.” As a consequence, 
after some delay, Lee was deemed a prisoner of war, and 
leave was given by the king for his exchange. Meantime, 
before he was exchanged, he received from British officers, 
according to his own account, eleven hundred guineas, in 
return, as he pretended, for his drafts on England, 

Just at the moment when the Howes were aiming 17. 
at reconciliation by an amnesty, they received Ger- ™™% 

ain’s letter of the fourteenth of January, in which their 
former offers of pardon were approved with a coldness 
which rebuked their clemency, and the instruction was 
given: “At the expiration of the period limited in your 
proclamation, it will be incumbent upon you to use the 
powers with which you are intrusted, in such a manner that 
those persons who shall have shown themselves undeserving 
of the royal merey may not escape that punishment which 
is due to their crimes, and which it will be expedient to 
inflict for the sake of example to futurity.” General Howe 
was not sanguinary, though, from his neglect, merciless 
cruelties were inflicted by his subordinates; Lord Howe 
had accepted office from real good-will to America and 
England, not as the agent of Germain’s vengeful pas- 
sions; and, on the twenty-fifth of March, the brothers mar. 2s. 
answered: Are we required to withhold his maj- 
esty’s general pardon, even though the withholding of such 
general pardon should prevent a speedy termination of the 
war?” 

Howe had requested a re-enforcement of fifteen thousand 
men, in order to move simultaneously against New England, 
up the Hudson River, and against Pennsylvania, and thus 
“finish the war in one year.” For the conquest of a continent 
the demand was certainly moderate; but Germain, intent on 
his expedition by way of Canada, conforming his judgment 
to the letters of spies and tale-bearers, or, as he called them, 
‘sof persons well informed on the spot,” professed to think 
“that such a requisition ought not to be complied with ;” 
at any rate, that not half that number could by any vance 
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@etails to the Indian agents, and scorned ambiguous mes- 
sages, hints, and whispers across the Atlantic, to lay waste 
the country with indiscriminate cruelty. 

Early in the year, a British brigade and several companies 
of gronadiers and light infantry were recalled from Rhode 
Island, and sent to Amboy. While they were on board 
the transport ships, Howe came over to the quarters of 
Cornwallis; and Washington apprehended that they would, 
without delay and without much difficulty, march to Phila- 
delphia, But Howe could never take advantage of oppor- 
tunities. In the middle of March, Washington’s “ whole 
number in Jersey fit for duty was under three thousand ; 
and these, nine hundred and eighty-one excepted, were 
militia, who stood engaged only till the last of the month.” 
He was moreover left without money, of which the supply 
was habitually tardy and inadequate, and had to complain 
of “the unfitness ” of some of his general officers. 

To gain an army, he saw no way so good as the system of 
drafting adopted by Massachusetts, on an equal and exact 
apportionment of its quota to each town in the state; in 
New Jersey, the theatre of war, he advised that every man 
able to bear arms should turn ont, and that no one should 
be allowed to buy off his service; for, said he, “every in- 
jurious distinction between the rich and the poor ought to 
be laid aside now.” Of the militia of New England the Brit- 
ish commander in chief has left his testimony, that, “when 
brought to action, they were the most persevering of 
any in all North America ;” and it was on the militia 17. 
‘of those states that Washington placed his chief reli- 
ance. The want of arms was relieved by the arrival of ships 
freighted by Beaumarchais from the arsenals of France, 

Reed, the former adjutant-general, never resumed that 
post, though, by assertions on his honor as disingenuous as 
the original ground of offence, he recovered for a time the 
affection of Washington, His aid as a secretary was more 
than made good by Alexander Hamilton, who joined the 
staff of the commander in chief in March, and thus obtained 
the precious opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
course of national affairs on the largest seals. 
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thing more than words.” Washington offered to weleome 
him back; bat nothing came of the offer, for the New Eng- 
lund members, especially Samuel Adams, were resolved on 
raising him to the command of the northern department. 
Beside the jealousies among officers which grew out of 
the wish for promotion, subordinate generals 
Washington for separate commands; and those who were de- 
\wohed were never contented with their fair share of materi- 
ala and men. “Let me know who were your informers,” 
wrote Heath, on receiving a merited admonition. Sullivan 
fretted at an imaginary slight, and demanded an explana 
tion, “Five hundred men is all that his exeelleney allows 
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of civil life, showed signs of groundless complaining. Wash- 
ington was surrounded by officers willing to fill the ears of 
members of congress with clamor against his management, 
and counteraction of his advice. 

The service had suffered from the high advance- 17. 
ment of worthless foreign adventurers, some of whom 
had obtained engagements from Deane at Paris. The de- 
sire to secure able veteran officers had assisted to blind the 
judgment of congress; henceforward, it required of claim- 
ants a good knowledge of the English language and strong 
credentials. One emigrant from Northern Europe stood 
conspicuous for modesty and sound judgment, the Pole, 
Kosciuszko. He left his native country from a disappoint- 
‘ment in love; and, devoting himself to freedom and human- 
‘ity, in the autumn of 1776 he entered the American army 
as an officer of engineers. This year the public service 
carried him to Ticonderoga, 

Before the end of March, Greene was sent to Philadelphia 
to explain the pressing wants of the army. By his sug- 
gestion, the instructions of the commander in chief were 
modified ; henceforward, he, as well as the chief officer in 
every department, was permitted, not required, to consult 
the general officers under him; and it was made his duty, 
regardless of the majority of voices, «finally to direct every 
measure according to his own judgment.” The helplessness 
of congress appeared more and more; with the fate of the 
country dependent on the campaign, their authority did not 
reach beyond a series of recommendations “to the executive 
powers and legislatures of each of the United States;” and, 
in case voluntary enlistment should prove insufficient, they 
“advised each state to cause indiscriminate drafts from 
their respective militia.” One attempt, and only one, was 
made to exert a temporary control over a state. The leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania had adjourned; the inadequateness 
of the executive authority menaced danger, “not only to 
the safety of the said commonwealth, but to the general 
welfare of the United States:” congress therefore, with 
promises of its own co-operation, directed the president and 
council of Pennsylvania, with its army and navy boards, to 
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“exercise every authority to promote the safety of the 
till the legislature could be convened. 

To the command of the forts in the Highlands on the 
Hndson George Clinton was appointed with the concurrence 
of New York, of congress, and of Washington. In the 
northern department, the utmost confusion grew out of the 
rivalry between Schuyler and Gates. The former loved his 
country more than his own rank or fortune; the thonghts 
of the latter centred in himself. The emergency required 
a general of high ability, and to such a one would 

have gladly given way; but he was unwilling to be 
7. supplanted by an intriguer of inferior rank to him- 

self, Gates, who was’ hovering round congress, and 
Donsting of his repulse of Carleton, refused to serve at 
Ticonderoga as a subordinate. On the fifteenth of March, 
congress censured an objurgatory letter from Schuyler ; and 
ten days later, without consulting the commander in chief, 
they directed Gates “to repair immediately to Ticonde- 
roga, and take command of the army: there.” 

Elated with his advancement to an independent command, 
which in importance was second only to that of the grand 
army, he quickly forgot that he had a superiors and he 
took upon himself, by sturdy and confident importunity 
with congress, to direct the stationing of the forces under 
Washington, as well as of his own. Yet his appointment 
did not bring out the troops of New England; and congress 
found no resource but to direct “General Washington to 
write to the eastern states.” 

‘Washington, after proper inquiry, had from the first com- 
pared Fort Independence, opposite Ticonderoga, on the east 

‘ide of Lake Champlain, to a mill built on a beautiful site 
water could not be brought; “the enemy might 

it post snd get into Lake George, without receiving 
annoyance ;” but congress, this time led by the 

of Schuyler, voted permission to Gates to evacuate 

deroga, on the west of peepee 
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Schuyler, Gates answered : “I see no reason for abandoning 
any part of the post;” “I am not the least apprehensive 
there will be occasion to surrender one acre we possess.” 

Gates, who wished to shape every movement in aid of his 
command, wrote to Hancock: “I foresee the worst of con- 
sequences from too great a proportion of the main 
army being drawn into the Jerseys. Request con- 17. 
gress in my name to order two troops of horse to 
Albany.” “And congress directed Washington to “forward 
two troops of horse to General Gates.” 

Washington thought that the requisitions of Gates should 
be made directly to himself, or that at least he should 
receive a duplicate of them; but Gates insisted on dealing 
directly with congress, as “the common parent of all the 
American armies.” 

‘To a petulant requisition for tents, Washington explained 
why there was a scarcity of them, and how he had distrib 
uted military stores without partiality, At this, Gates, 
complaining of “George Washington,” and ‘how little he 
had to expect from him,” wrote to Lovell, a New England 
member of congress: “Generals, like parsons, are all for 
christening their own child first; let an impartial mode- 
rating power decide between us.” 

But, before this appeal could be received, Gates lost his 
short independent command. Angry that his department 
had been curtailed, Schuyler in the second week of April 
took his seat in congress, to complain in person and assert 
his right to be replaced. According to his statement, Ticon- 
deroga had been put into a strong and nearly impregnable 
condition while he had the command in chief, with Gates 
as his junior; his measures for the supply and maintenance 
of the post were in full operation, and left no doubt of its 
future safety, for which he was willing to take on himself 
the responsibility. His opponents were powerful; on the 
third of May he announced to Washington his intention 
“to resign his commission;” and Washington interposed 
no dissuasions. But having Duane as a skilful manager, 
instead of a resignation, Schuyler apologized to congress 
for words that had given offences a committee whidn wat 
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at his request inquired into his use of the public money 
relieved him from injurious rumors; and on the re- 
1m. port of the board of war, after a discussion protracted 
into the fourth day, an accidental majority assured 
him the undivided command of Albany, Ticonderoga, Fort 
Stanwix, and their dependencies. 

Schuyler eagerly accepted the trust, Nearly half con- 
gress doubted his capacity, and had resisted his appoint- 
ment; he made himself answerable for failure by his as- 
surances that his means for defending Ticonderoga were 
adequate; and he had to encounter the invincible and not 
wholly unreasonable want of confidence of the New Eng- 
land troops. Besides, Gates was sure to decline other em- 
ployment, and to renew his intrigues. 

This long dispute aggravated the disorder in the northern 
department ; but with unselfish and untiring zeal Washing- 
ton strove to repair the errors and defects of congress. 
From the weakness of its powers it would justly eseape 
reprehension, if its members had unanimously given him 
support; but they refused to contemplate the difficulty with 
which he had kept “the life and soul of his army together,” 
or to own that he had saved their cause, for it would have 
been an indirect censure on themselves for having rejected 
his solicitations for the formation of a permanent army at 
the time when such an army could have been raised, As 
suming the style of conquerors, they did not and they would 
not perceive the true situation of affairs; they were vexed 
that the commander in chief insisted on bringing it to their 
attention; and, as if Washington had not adventured 
miracles of daring, Samuel Adams and others were habitu- 
ally impatient for more enterprise, that the enemy might 
be beaten in detail before re-enforcements should arrive, 
‘Thus they discoursed, when no men had as yet joined him 
from the eastward, and there was great danger that Howe 
would open the campaign before the American army could 
be in any condition to oppose him. Washington bore their 
unjust reproaches with meekness and dignity, never for 
getting the obedience and reeyect that were due to congress 
as his civil superior and the representative ot Sh The states, 
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He valued not rumors above the public safety; this is the 
man who tired out evil tongues and evil fortune, and 

saved his country by boldness, constancy, and the 177. 
gain of time. Desiring the good opinion of his kind 

as his sole reward, his cheerful fortitude never failed him; 
and he saw in his mind that posterity was his own. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
‘THE BRITISH EVACUATE NEW JERSEY. 
Mancu—Jvtx, 1777. 


Or his greatly superior force the British general made 
litle use. Stores for the American army had been depos- 
ited at Peekskill, where, in the absence of Heath, Mac- 
dougall was in command of two hundred and fifty 
3777, mon. On the twenty-third of March the English 
landed in the bay with twice his number, compelling 
Macdougall to burn the magazine and draw back to the 
hills; but with Willett, whom he called from Fort Consti- 
tution, he repulsed an advanced party. ‘The British, having 
completed the work of destruction and burnt the wharf, 
rotired to their boats at evening, and under the light of the 
full moon sailed down the river. The result was unimpor- 
tant; there was old wheat enough in the state of New York 
to supply the army for a year. 
While Howe was wasting the spring at New York, 
Cornwallis at Brunswick grow weary of inactivity, and 
came out in force early in the morning of the 
Ape. 18, thirteenth of April to surprise Lincoln, now a major- 
general, who, with five handred men, oceupied Bound- 
brook. Through the carelessness of the guard, he came very 
near effecting his design; Lincoln by a prompt retrest gained 
tho hill in the rear of the town, but with the loss of two 
cannon, two lieutenants, and twenty men, After aera 
‘an hour and a half, the assailants returned to Brunswick, and 
Lincoln with a stronger party reoceupied his post. 
On the twenty-third of April, a detached corps of 
eighteen hundred men, drafted from different 


see regi. 
ments, and a small wumber of draguonssiled from New 
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York, under convoy, to destroy the stores which the Ameri- 


cans had collected in Danbury, Connecticut, at a distance, 
as the roads then ran, of more than twenty miles from the 
sound. The leader of the expedition was Tryon, now a 
major-general of provineials; but Sir William Howe pra- 
dently appointed General Agnew and Sir William 
Erskine to assist him. On Friday the twenty-fifth, ,17%, 
they landed at Compo, near Saugatuck River; and, 
marching seven miles that evening, they reached Danbury 
about three hours after noon on Saturday. They had 
excellent guides, and from the suddenness of the enterprise 
encountered little opposition on the way or at Danbury, 
where the guard under Huntington was composed of but 
fifty continentals and a few militia, The English, under a 
heavy rain, destroyed the stores, among which the loss of 
nearly seventeen hundred tents was irreparable; and all 
night long they were busy in burning down the village, 
By this time the people in the neighboring towns were in 
motion; and the invading party, though they re- 
turned by a different route, were compelled to re- Apr. 2. 
treat hastily, like the expedition to Concord in 1775, 

By a quiek march, Arnold and Silliman confronted 
them on Sunday at Ridgefield with four hundred Apr s 
men, while two hundred more hung on their rear un- 
der Wooster, who encouraged his troops by his words and 
his example, and fell at their head, mortally wounded, 
yet not till he had taken twenty or more prisoners. Ar- 
nold, having thrown up a barrier across the road, sus- 
tained a sharp action till the British, by their superior 
numbers, turned his posi |. His horse being killed under 
him just as the enemy were within a few yards, a soldier, 
: him alone and entangled, advanced on him with 
fixed bayonet; Arnold drew a pistol, shot the soldier, and 
etired unhurt. 
e wane of the day, the British troops, worn out with 
‘service, formed themselves into an oblong 

lay on their arms till morning, At Apr. 28. 
on Monday they resumed their march, 
‘assailed from stone walls und hiding-places. A 
s 36 
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part of Lamb's battalion of artillery, with three companies 
of volunteers from New Haven, and sixty continentals, 
were strongly posted at the bridge over the Saugatuck, 
while Arnold and Silliman held ground about two miles 
above the bridge, The British escaped this danger only 
by fording the river a mile above them all, and running at 
full speed to the high hill of Compo, within half a mile of 
the shipping. For three days and nights they had had 
little rest, and several of them dropped on the road from 
fatigue. To protect the embarkation, Erskine put himself at 
the head of the most able of the detachment and fresh 
men from the ships. Here Lamb was wounded; and here 
Arnold again braved the enemy's musketry and grape-shot, 
and again his horse was strack, but its rider a8 
before. The Americans could not stand the charge of Er- 
skine, and before night the English set sail. ‘The number of 
their killed, wounded, and prisoners, is estimated at about 
two hundred; the Americans lost not half so many, 

Congress, who at Washington's instance had elected < 
nold a major-general, voted him “a horse, eay 
a token of their approbation of his gallant conduct ;” id 
they refused to restore him to his former relative rank, so 
that a sense of wrong still rankled in his breast. Wooster 
lingered a few days, and died with calmness, glorionsly end- 
ing x long and honorable life. Congress voted him a monu- 
ment, 

‘The Americans had better success in a like undertaking. 
Return Meigs of Connecticut, learning through General 
Parsons that the British were lading transports at 

Harbor, on the east side of the great bay of Long 
‘js, Island, crossed the sound from Sachem’s Head on the 

twenty-third of May, with two hundred eon! 
in whale-bo From the north beach of the island they 
carried their boats on their backs over the sandy point, em- 

barked again on the bay, and landed after midnight 
Maya, within four miles of Sag Harbor, To that place 
they advanced before daybreak in silence and order, 
burned one vessel of six or eight guns, and ten loaded trans 
ports, destroyed the stores that \ey at the what, Killed five 
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or six of the British, and with little opposition 

all the rest but four, On their retarn, they reached Guil- 
ford with ninety prisoners at two in the afternoon, having 
traversed by land and water ninety miles in twenty-five 
hours. Congress yoted Meigs a sword, aud Washington 
promoted Sergeant Ginnings for merit in the expedition. 

During the period of his listless indolence, Howe 
received letters from his government dated the third 
of March, after the news of the disasters in New 
Jersey had reached England. Germain, whom disappoint- 
ment made more and more vengeful, expressed his extreme 
mortification that the brillianey of Howe's successes had 
thus been tarnished, adding: “They who insolently refuse 
to accept the mercy of their sovereign cannot, in the eye 
of impartial reason, have the least room to expect clemency 
at the hand of his subjects; I fear you and Lord Howe 
must adopt such modes of carrying on the war that the 
rebels may be effectually distressed, so that through a lively 
experience of losses and sufferings they may be brought as 
soon as possible to a proper sense of their duty.” ‘The see- 
retary longed to hear that Boston was in flames; he com- 
municated the king’s opinion, that in conjunction with the 
fleet “a warm diversion” should be made “upon the 
coasts of the Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire;* 
and their ports be occupied or “destroyed.” The ad- 
miral had not come to America to “distress” and “de- 
stroy ;” he would not hearken to the hint to burn Boston 
and the other seaside towns of New England; and, 
after a delay of more than three weeks, the general danes. 
on the third of June made answer that “it was not 
consistent with other operations.” 

Hitherto the letters of Sir William Howe to his superior 
had been decorous: to the minute and elaborate directions 
of the secretary, addressed through him to the Indian agent, 
ou the employment of the sayages of the south and south- 
west against the frontiers of the southern states, he replied 
with undisguised contempt and sneers. In his talk to the 
head men and warriors of the south-west, of whieh « cays 
was sent to Germain, he accepted with yleasure Tae Wase 


arr, 
‘May, 
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wing from the Chickasaws and Choctaws as the emblem of 
love, the painted hatchet from the Creeks as the token of 
fidelity; but, while he was profase of kind words and pres- 
ents, he never urged “ the red children of the great king” to 
deeds of blood. His discontent with the ministry % once 
became known in Europe; and Frederic of Prussia con- 
sidered it a proof that the general himself looked npon the 
state of affairs in America as so critical that he was unwill- 
ing to remain in command. Nor did any sentiment of pa- 
triotism raise General Howe above himself and the influences 
around him. From Lord North’s office he received the 
kindest attention and assurances of support; but not the 
love of his country, not respect for his sovereign, not fear of 
public opinion, not the certainty that a war with France 
would follow a fruitless campaign, could quicken the slug- 
gish nature of the obstinate commander. He had squan- 
dered away two of the best months for activity in the field; 
he now deliberately wasted the month of June. 
There was no force that could seriously oppose his 
march to Philadelphia; yet he clung to his plan of 
reaching that city by water, while he continually postponed 
his embarkation. 

On the twenty-cighth of May, Washington removed 
" his quarters from Morristown to the heights of Mid- 
lebrook. His army was composed of no more than seven 
thousand five hundred men in forty-three regiments, dis- 
tributed into five divisions of two brigades each. Sullivan, 
his oldest major-general, with about fifteen hundred men, 
was stationed at Princeton, while he retained about six 
thousand in his well-chosen mountain camp, Of this the 
front was protected by the Raritan, then too deep to be 
forded; the left was by natare difficult of access; and the 
right, where the ground was not good, 
two strong redoubts, Here, at a 

miles from Bruns 
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for security ; and, by the twelfth of June, British, Hessians, 
and Anspachers, to the number of seventeen thousand, with 
boats and pontoons for crossing the Delaware, were assem- 
bled at Brunswick. The veteran officers, alike German and 
English, agreed that they had never seen such a body of 
men. Every soldier was eager for a battle. 

It was Howe's purpose, so far ag he had any beyond 
getting rid of time, to throw his army between Washington 
and Princeton, and by a swift march to cut off the division 
under Sullivan. Orders were given for the troops 
to move from Brunswick at eleven in the night, y.0', 
leaving their tents, baggage, and boats behind. A 
tardiness of five hours enabled Sullivan to retire to the 
Delaware, He should have been pursued ; but Howe, after 
marching in two columns about three miles on the road to 
Princeton, turned suddenly to the right to Somerset court- 
house, His first column under Cornwallis advancing to 
Hillsborough, the second under Heister to Middlebush, they 
occupied below the mountains a fine country for a 
battlefield. On the fourteenth, about the hour June 1. 
when the two armies first confronted each other, 
congress “resolved that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that 
‘the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation,” he fortitude of Washing- 
ton in his camp at Middlebrook was the salvation of that 
flag. The guard of the line of the Delaware was intrusted 
to Arnold, with such force as he could rally; Sullivan was 
recalled from his retreat, and stationed at Sourland hills, 
within six miles of Somerset court-house, where he was 
strengthened by continentals and Pennsylvania militia, and 
by the uprising of the men of New Jersey. During these 
days, Washington was almost constantly in the saddle; by 
night his men slept on their arms; in the morning they 
were arrayed for battle; but Howe dared not adventure 
an attack, and he could only throw up fortifications which 
he was to leave behind, He was of too coarse a nature 
to feel keenly the shame of his position; bat his army mur- 
mured, 
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will agree to be loaded with all the obioquy they can be 
stow, if commit 2 wilful error.” With undisturbed self 


wick. Washington watched to see if be would take 
eee, the road to the Delaware ; snd when, on the twentieth, 

his army st Middlebrook learned that the whole Bat. 
th force was returning to Amboy, the surrounding country 
evea as far as Brunswick rung at evening with their salvos 
‘and shouts. om 
On the twenty-first, Washington, who hoped to 
#°* cot off the rearguard of the British, sent orders 0 
to he with a strong party between Brunswick and 
Xo Sullivan vo join lis Aivishon tn Greene who 
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was advanced with three brigades; while the main body of 
the army were paraded upon the heights within sup- 
porting distance. But Sullivan came too late; the s\07%i_, 
express sent off to Maxwell never reached him; and 
Greene's party was left to act alone. At four o’clock in the 
morning of the twenty-second, Heister, who was on the north 
side of the Raritan, began his march to Amboy; his rear, 
consisting of the Anspach and Hessian yagers, was much 
cut up by a body of about three hundred men; the corps 
of Cornwallis, which slept in Branswick, could not move so 
rapidly, for it had to cross the Raritan by a narrow bridge. 
Near the end of the bridge, Howe stood on high ground 
with his staff, to see the troops pass by; they were gloomy 
and sullen at the thonght of a retreat. A battery of three 
heavy cannon which Greene mounted on a hill was too dise 
tant to be effective. When more than half the colamn of 
Cornwallis had passed Piscataway, his patrols on the left 
were fiercely set upon by Morgan's riflemen, and driven 
back upon the column, Howe instantly put himself at the 
head of the two nearest regiments to mect the attack. For 
ahalfhour the rifle corps fought within the distance of 
forty yards; nor did they retire till he ordered up heavy 
artillery and seoured the woods with grape. There at least 
thirty, several of the officers thought more than a hundred, 
of the British fell, Soon after this encounter, a strong 
body of the Americans was discovered in the distance ; lest 
they should boast of his rapid flight before them, Howe 
arrayed the rear-guard and a part of the corps of Cornwallis 
on a small oval plain, and offered battle. The rest of the 
march to Amboy was unobstructed, 

) Having taken the advice of his general officers, whose 
opinion that the British army had gone off panic- 
struck he did not share, Washington on the twenty- June at. 
fourth came down with the main body of his army as 

far as Quibbletown, and advanced Lord Stirling's division 
with some other troops to Matouchin, to act according to 
circumstances, but in no eyent to bring on a general 
engagement. Informed of this movement, Howe sune2s 
conceived the hope of getting in Washington's tear. 
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Reealling the German battalions which had crossed to 
Staten Island, at one in the morning of the twenty- 
i, sixth he marched his whole army in two columns 
by different roads in the direction of Scoteh Plains. 
About eight o'clock, Maxwell, who commanded an ad- 
vanced detachment, withdrew without loss. A brief hour 
later, Cornwallis came upon Stirling’s division, in which 
Conway and other French officers served as volunteers. It 
was posted on a cleared hill in front of a forest, with six 
small field-pieces. Stirling, who was a brave man, but no 
tactician, saw fit to await an attack. His artillery began to 
play at the distance of a thousand yards, and his musketry 
fired before the British were within range. Cornwallis 
planted two twelve-pounders and some six-pounders on his 
own left to annoy Stirling's right; while Minnigerode, moy- 
ing a battalion of Hessian grenadiers obliquely, tarned his 
position and attacked his left flank. As the Hessian grena- 
diers came on, the Amerieans gave a nervous fire from a 
distance, and fled. The Hessians captured two brass three- 
pounders, which had lately arrived from France; a third 
was taken by the first battalion of guards. Cornwallis Jost 
about seventy men, of whom more than half were Hessians. 
The Americans lost, including prisoners, full twice that nam- 
ber. The party of Stirling was chased as far as Westfield 
with little effect; there the heat of the day and the fatigne 
of his men compelled Cornwallis to give up the pursuit. 
‘The column which Howe accompanied accomplished nothing; 
Washington had retired to the heights of Middlebrook. 
dune In the two next days the British troops returned 
#1. through Rahway to Amboy, and were rapidly trans 
dunow. ferred to Staten Island; on the thirtieth, Howe 
evacuated New Jersey, never again to step his foot 
on its soil. A great victory on the part of the Americans 
would not have given a deadlier blow to British supremacy. 
As at Boston the refugees sailed away with the army, 80 
now Jersey men who had accepted British protection flocked 
to Staten Island. 
In Philadelphia toryism had stalked abroad fear- 


77" Jessy, and in May a clergyman had publicly read 
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prayers for the king; the nearness of danger now 

a coalition of parties; the unexpectedly spirited man 
which the militia of Pennsylvania turned out gave a shock 
to the enemy; and the American congress could celebrate 
the first anniversary of independence with a feeling of secu- 
rity and triumph. The bells rang all day and all the even- 
ing; the ships and row-galleys and boats showed the flag 
of the nation; at one o'clock the ships in the stream were 
manned, At three there was a dinner, attended by the 
imembers of congress and officers of the government of 
Pennsylvania, “Our country” was on the lips of every 
one; “the heroes who have fallen” were commemorated ; 
the Hessian band, captured at Trenton, played excellent 
music, Afterwards there were military parades, and at 
night bonfires, fireworks, and a general illumination, 

‘All the while, Howe was getting in readiness for a voy 
age, and shipping his army, amidst the half-suppressed 
murmurs of his officers, whose chagrin was soon sharpened 
by the success of a daring adventure. Prescott, the com- 
mander of the British forces on Rhode Island, had his quar- 
ters at a lonely farm-house about four miles from Newport, 
on the west side of the island, a mile from any troops, with 
no patrols along the shore, and no protection but a sentry 
and the guard.ship in the bay. Hearing of this, William 
Barton, a native of Warren, then a colonel in the American 
army, embarked a party at Providence in two whale-boats, 
hid them during the day at Warwick, and on the 
night following the ninth of Jnly, after the young 21", 
moon had gone down, steered between the islands 
of Patience and Pradence, and landed at Redwood Creek, 
Coming up across fields, they surrounded Prescott’s house, 
burst open the doors, took him and Lientenant Barrington 
out of their beds, hurried them to the water without giving 
them time to put on their clothes, and, while men from the 
several camps were searching for their tracks on the shore, 
they passed under the stern of the guard-ship, which lay 
against Hope Island, and carried their captives to Provi- 
dence. The rank of Prescott was equal to that of Lee, and 
‘Washington promptly effected an exchange. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 
‘THE ADVANCE OF BURGOYNE FROM CANADA. 
May—dJouty 7, 1777. 


Tus campaign will end the war,” was the opinion given 

by Riedesel; and through Lord Suffolk he solicited 
am. the continued favor of the British king, who was in 

his eyes “ the adoration of all the universe.” Flushed 
with expectations of victory and glory, Carleton employed 
the unusually mild Canadian winter in preparations. On 
the last day of April he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Six Nations, and accepted their services with thanks and 
gifts, Other large bodies of Indians were engaged, under 
Teaders of their own approval. “Wretched colonies!” 
said the Brunswick major-general, “if these wild souls 
are indulged in war.” 

To secure the Mohawks to the British side, Joseph Brant, 
their young chief, urged them to bandon their old abode 
for lands more remote from American settlements, To 
counteract his authority, Gates, near the end of May, thas 
spoke to a council of warriors of the Six Nations: 

“Brothers, the United States are now one people; suffer 
not any evil spirit to lead you into war, Brothers of the 
Mohawks, you will be no more a people from the time you 
quit your ancient habitations; if there is any wretch so bad 
as to think of prevailing upon you to leave the sweet stream 
so beloved by your forefathers, he is unworthy to be called 
a Mohawk; he is your bitterest enemy. Before many 
moons pass away, the pride of England will be laid low; 
then, when your American brothers haye no enemy to con- 
tend with, how happy will it make you to reflect that you 
have preserved the neutrality so earnestly recommended to 
you from the beginning of the war. Brothers of the Six 
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Nations, the Americans well know your great fame and 
power as warriors; the only reason why they did not ask 
your help against the eruelty of the king was, that they 
thought it ungenerous to desire you to suffer in a quarrel in 
which you had no concern, Brothers, treasure all I have 
now said in your hearts; for the day will come when you 
will hold my memory in veneration for the good adviee 
contained in this speech.” 

‘The settlers in the land which this year took the name of 
Vermont refused by a great majority to come under 
the jurisdiction of New York; on the fifteenth of am. 
January, 1777, their convention declared the inde- 
pendence of their state. At Windsor, on the second of 
June, they appointed a committee to prepare a constitution ; 
and they hoped to be reeeived as a new member of the 
union, But, as New York insisted on its legal right, con- 
gress, by an uncertain majority against a large and deter- 
mined minority, disclaimed the intention of recognising 
Vermont. 

Gates, who had the good luck to be relieved just before 
inevitable mishaps, charged Saint-Clair to “call lustily for 
aid of all kinds, for no general ever lost by surplus numbers 
or over-preparation ;” and he then repaired to Philadelphia, 
to secure his reinstatement. 

On the twelfth, Saint-Clair, the best of the brigadiers 
then in the north, reached Ticonderoga. Five days later, 
Schuyler visited his army, Mount Defiance, which over- 
hangs the outlet of Lake George and was the acknowledged 
“key of the position,” was left unoccupied. From the old 
French intrenchments to the south-eastern works on the 
Vermont side, the wretchedly planned and unfinished de- 
fences extended more than two miles and a half; and from 
end to end of the straggling lines and misplaced block- 
houses there was no spot. which could be held against a 
superior force. The British could reach the place by the 
lake more swiftly than the Americans through the forest. 
The only good part was to prepare for evacuating the post; 
but from the dread of clamor, shirking the responsibility of 
giving definite instructions, Schuyler returned to Albany, 
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and busied himself with forwarding to Ticonderoga supplies 
for a long siege. 

On the sixth of May, Burgoyne arrived at Quebec. 
Carleton received with amazement despatehes rebuk- 
ing him for his conduct of the last campaign, and ordering 
him, for the speedy quelling of the rebellion,” to make over 
to his inferior officer the command of the Canadian army, 
as soon as it should cross the boundary of the provinee of 
Quebec. The austere man, answering the not unjust re- 
proaches of the secretary, and of Amherst, the secretary's 
counsellor, with passionate recrimination, at once yielded 
the chief military authority, and as civil governor paid 
haughty but unquestioning obedience to the requisitions of 
his successor, Contracts were made for fifteen hundred 
horses and five hundred carts; a thousand Canadians, re 
Inctant and prone to desertion, were called out as road- 
makers and wagoners; and six weeks’ supplies for the army 
were crowded forward upon the one line of communication 
by the Sorel. Burgoyne had very nearly all the foree which 
he had represented as sufficient. His officers were exceed- 
ingly well chosen, especially Phillips and Riedesel as bed 
generals and the Highlander Fraser as an 
Sir William Howe was promptly notified that Burgoyne had 
precise orders to force a junction with the army in New 
York. 

A diversion, from which great consequences were er 
pected, was to proceed by way of Lake Ontario to the 
Mohawk River, while, on the fifteenth of June, Burgoyne 
advanced from St. John’s, as he thought, to easy victories 
and high promotion. Many officers’ wives their 
husbands, promising themselves an agreeable trip to New 
York. 

On the twentieth, some of the Indians, shedding the first 
blood, brought in ten scalps and as many prisoners. The 
next day, at the camp near the river Bonquet, a little north 
of Crown Point, Burgoyne met in congress about four hum 
dred Iroquois, Algonkin, and Ottawa savages. Pleased 
with the opportunity for —— appealed “to their 
wild honor” im Yorases ashortdg reyes, 
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“Chiefs and warriors, the great king, our common father, 
has considered with satisfaction the general conduct of 
the Indian tribes from the beginning of the troubles in 
America, The refuse of a small tribe at first were 
Jed astray, demonstrating to the world how few and amt. 
how contemptible are the apostates. These pitiful 
examples excepted, the collective voices and hands-of the 
Indian tribes over this vast continent are on the side of jus- 
tice, of law, and of the king, The restraint you have put 
upon your resentment in waiting the king your father’s call 
to arms is the hardest proof to which your affection could 
have been put. The further patience of your father would, 
in his eyes, become culpable; it therefore remains for me, 
the general of one of his majesty’s armies, and in this coun- 
cil his representative, to release you from those bunds which 
your obedience imposed. Warriors, you are free; go forth 
in might of your valor and your cause; strike at the com- 
mon enemies of Great Britain and America, disturbers of 
public order, peace, and happiness, destroyers of commerce, 
parricides of the state. The circle round you, the chiefs of 
his majesty’s European forces, and of the princes, his allies, 
esteem you as brothers in the war; emulous in glory and 
in friendship, we will reciprocally give and receive ex- 
amples. Be it our task to regulate your passions when 
they overbear. I positively forbid bloodshed, when you 
are not opposed in arms. Aged men, women, children, 
and prisoners must be held sacred from the knife and the 
hatchet, even in the time of actual conflict. You shall re- 
ceive compensation for the prisoners you take, but you shall 
be called to account for scalps. Your customs have affixed 
an idea of honor to such badges of victory: you shall be 
allowed to take the scalps of the dead, when killed by your 
fire and in fair opposition; bat on no account, or pretence, 
or subtlety, or prevarication, are they to be taken from the 
wounded or even dying; and still less pardonable will it 
be held to kill men in that condition, upon a supposition 
that this protection to the wounded would be thereby 
evaded, Base, lurking assassins, incendiaries, ravagers, and. 
plunderers of the country, to whatever army they may be 
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long, shall be treated with less reserve; but the latitude 
must be given you by order ; and I must be the judge 
am. of the occasion. Should the enemy, on their part, 
dare to countenance acts of barbarity towards those 
who may fall into their hands, it shall be yours to retaliate.” 

An old Iroquois chief thus replied: “ We receive you as 
our father; because, when you speak, we hear the voice of 
our great father beyond the great lake. We have been 
tried and tempted by the Bostonians; but we loved your 
father, and our hatchets have been sharpened upon our affeo- 
tions, In proof of sincerity, our whole villages, able to go to 
war, are come forth. The old and infirm, our infants and 
wives, alone remain at home. With one common assent 
we promise a constant obedience to all you have ordered 
and all you shall order; and may the Father of days give 
you many and success.” 

Having feasted the Indians according to their custom, 
Burgoyne ostentatiously published his speech, which re- 
flected his instructions, but not English opinion. Edmund 
Burke, who had learned that the natural ferocity of those 
tribes far exceeded the ferocity of all barbarians mentioned 
in history, pronounced that they were not fit allies for the 
king in a war with his peoples that Englishmen should 
never confirm their evil habits by fleshing them in the 
slaughter of British colonists. In the house of commons, 
Fox censured the king for suffering them in his camp, when 
it was well known that “brutality, murder, and destruc 
tion were ever inseparable from Indian warriors.” When 
Suffolk, before the lords, contended that it was perfectly 
justifiable to use all the means which God and nature bad 
put into their hands, Chatham called down “the most de 
cisive indignation at these abominable principles and this 
more abominable avowal of them,” At a later day, Bur 
goyne offered the false excuse, that “he spoke daggers, but 
used none.” He let loose the savages whom he could not 
restrain, 

In proclamation issued at Crown Point, Burgoyne, 
claiming to speak “in consciousness of Christianity and the 
honor of soldiership? enforced Ns persuasions te the Amer 
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ioans by menaces like these: “Let not people consider their 
distance from my camp; I have but to give stretch to the 
Indian forces under my direction, and they amount 
to thousands, to overtake the hardened enemies of 1mm. 
Great Britain, If the frenzy of hostility should re-_ 
main, I trust I shall stand acquitted in the eyes of God and 
man in executing the vengeance of the state against the 
wilful outcasts.” rf 
On the last day of June, he published in general orders + 
“ This army must not retreat;” while Saint-Clair wrote to 
Schuyler: “Should the enemy attack us, they will go back 
faster than they came.” On the first of July the invading 
army moved up the lake, As they encamped at evening 
before Ticonderoga and Mount Independenee, the rank and 
file, exclusive of Indians, numbered three thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-four British, three thousand and six- 
teen Germans, two hundred and fifty provincials, besides 
four hundred and seventy-three of the choicest artillerists, 
with the most complete supply of artillery ever furnished 
to such an army. On the third, one of Saint-Clair’s aids 
promised Washington “the total defeat of the enemy ;” but 
on that day Riedesel was studying how to invest Mount In- 
dependence. On the fourth, Phillips seized the mills near 
the outlet of Lake George, and hemmed in Ticonderoga on 
that side. In the following night, a party of infantry, fol- 
lowing the intimation of Lieutenant Twiss of the engineers, 
took possession of Mount Defiance. In one day more, bat 
teries from that hill would play on both forts, and Riedesel 
complete the investment of Mount Independence, “We 
must away,” said Saint-Clair, as he awoke to the desperate- 
ness of his situation; his council of war were all of the same 
mind, and the retreat must be made the very next night. 
‘The garrison, according to his low estimate, consisted of 
thirty-three hundred men, of whom two thirds were effec- 
tive, but with scarcely more than one bayonet to every 
tenth soldier, One regiment, the invalids, and such stores 
as there was time to lade, were sent in boats up the lake to 
Whitehall; while the great body of the troops, under Saint- 
Clair, with no more confusion than necessarily attended ae 
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den movement in darkness under inexperienced brigadiers, 
took the new road through the wilderness to Hubbardton. 

At daybreak on the sixth, Fraser moved swiftly 
upon Ticonderoga, and Riedesel oecupied Fort Inde- 
pendence. They found ample stores of ammunition, flour, 
salt meat, and herds of oxen, more than seventy cannon, and 
what to the Americans was a most severe loss, a large num- 
ber of tents. Burgoyne, who came up in the fleet, sent 
Fraser with twenty companies of English grenadiers, fol- 
lowed by Riedesel’s infantry and reserve corps, in pursuit 
of the army of Saint-Clair; and, as soon as a passage could 
be cleared through the bridge that barred the channel be: 
tween Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, the fleet, 
bearing Burgoyne and the rest of his forces, chased after 
the detachment which had escaped by water. The Ameri 
cans, burning three of their vessels, abandoned two others 
and the fort at Whitehall. Every thing which they brought 
from Ticonderoga was destroyed, or fell a prey to their 
pursuers, 

On the same day, Burgoyne reported to his government 
that the army of Ticonderoga was “disbanded and totally 
ruined.” Lord George Germain cited to General Howe 
this example of “rapid progress,” and predicted an early 
junction of the two armies. Men disputed in England 
whether most to admire the sword or the pen of Burgoyne. 
They gave him Cwsar’s motto. They tannted the Ameri- 
cans as cowards who dared not stand before compacted 
Britons, and were sure of the entire conquest of the con- 
federated provinces before Christmas, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE NoRTH. 
Juty—Aveust 21, 1777. 


Ow the second of July, the convention of Vermont re- 
assembled at Windsor. The organic law which they 
adopted, blending the gains of the eighteenth cen- ar. 
tury with the traditions of Protestantism, assumed 
that all men are born free and with inalienable rights; that 
they may emigrate from one state to another, or form a new 
state in vacant countries; that “every sect should observe 
the Lord’s Day, and keep up some sort of religions wor- 
ship;” that every man may choose that form of religious 
worship “which shall seem to him most agreeable to the 
revealed will of God.” They provided for a school in each 
town, a grammar-school in each county, and a university 
in the state. All officers, alike executive and legislative, 
were to be chosen annually and by ballot; the freemen of 
every town and all one-year's residents were electors. Every 
member of the house of representatives must declare “his 
belief in one God, the rewarder of the good and the punisher 
of the wicked; in the divine inspiration of the Scriptures; 
and in the Protestant religion.” ‘The legislative power was 
vested in one general assembly, subject to no veto, though 
an advisory power was given to a board consisting of the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and twelve councillors, 
Slavery was forbidden expressly and for ever; and there 
could be no imprisonment for debt, Once in seven years an 
elective council of censors was to take care that freedom 
and the constitution were preserved in purity, 

‘The marked similarity of this system to that of Pennsyl- 
yania is ascribed in part to the influence of "Thomas Young, 
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of Philadelphia, who had published an address to the 

of Vermont, After the loss of Ticonderoga, its introduetion 
‘was postponed, lest the process of change should interfere 
with the public defence ; and the Vermont council of safety 
despatched supplicatory letters for aid to the New Hamp- 
shire committee at Exeter and to Massachusetts. 

On the night of the sixth, Fraser and his party , 
made their bivouse seventeen miles from the lake, 
with that of Riedesel three miles in their rear, At three in 
the morning of the seventh, both detachments were in mo- 
tion. The savages having discovered the rear-guard of Saint. 
Clair’s army, which Warner, contrary to his instractions, 
had encamped for the night at Hubbardton, six miles short 
of Castleton, Fraser, at five, ordered his troops to advance. 
To their great surprise, Warner, who was nobly assisted by 
Colonel Eben Francis and his New Hampshire regiment, 
turned and began the attack. The English were like to be 
worsted, when Riedesel with his vanguard and company 
of yagers came up, their music playing, the men singing a 
battle-hymn, Francis for a third time charged at the head 
of his regiment, and held his enemies at bay till he fell. 
On the approach of the three German battalions, his men 
retreated towards the south. Fraser, taking Riedesel by 
the hand, thanked him for the timely resene. Of the 
Americans, few were killed, and most of those engaged 
in the fight made good their retreat; but during the day 
the British took more than two hundred stragglers, wounded 
men, and invalids. Of the Brunswickers twenty-two were 
killed or wounded, of the British one hundred and fifty-five. 
The heavy loss stopped the pursuit; and Saint-Clair, with 
two thousand excellent continental troops, marched unmo- 
lested to Fort Edward. 

The British regiment which chased the fugitives from 
Whitehall took ground within a mile of Fort Ann. On 
the morning of the eighth, its garrison drove them | 
three miles, took a captain and three privates, and ij 
a loss of at least fifty in killed and wounded. Reenforeed 
by a brigade, the English returned only to find the fort 
burned down, and the gardison eyoutl reach. 
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Burgoyne chose to celebrate these events by a day of 
thanksgiving ; but the spirit of the Americans was alarming, 
while the loss of men in the two engagements, and by bad 
food and camping out in all weathers, could ill be borne, 
Another disappointment awaited him. He asked Carleton 
to hold Ticonderoga with a part. of the three thousand 
troops left in Canada; Carleton, pleading his instructions, 
which confined bim to his own province, unexpectedly re- 
fused, and left Burgoyne “to drain the life-blood of his 
army” for the garrison. Again, supplies of provisions came 
tardily. Of the Canadian horses contracted for, not more 
than one third were brought in good condition over the 
wild mountain roads, The wagons were made of green 
wood, and, moreover, were deficient in number. Further, 
Burgoyne should have turned back from Whitehall, and 
moved to the Hudson River by way of Lake George and 
the old road; but the word was: “ Britons never recede; ” 
and after the halt of a fortnight he took the short cut to 
Fort Edward, through a wilderness bristling with woods, 
broken by numerous crecks, and treacherous with morasses. 
In his letters he dwells with complacency.on the construc~ 
tion of more than forty bridges, a “log-work” over a morass 
two miles in extent, and the removal of layers of fallen 
timber-trees. But this persistent toil in the heat of mid- 
summer, among myriads of inseets, dispirited his troops; 
and his boastings only show the stupendous folly of the 
British cabinet in sending the main re-enforcement of Howe's 
army by asea yoyage to Quebec, and a march through the 
woods and swamps of a wilderness. 

Early in July, Burgoyne confessed to Germain that, 117% 
“were the Indians left to themselves, enormities too 
horrid to think of would ensue; guilty and innocent, women 
and infants, would be a common prey.” ‘The general, never- 
theless, resolved to use them as instruments of “terror,” and 
promised, after arriving at Albany, to send them “towards 
Connecticut and Boston,” knowing full well that they were 
actually left, to themselves by La Corne Saint-Lne, their 
leader, who was impatient of control in the use of the 
scalping-knife, Every day the savages brought iw scalys 
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as well as prisoners. On the twenty-seventh, Jane Mac- 
crea, a young woman of twenty, betrothed to a loyalist 
in the British service and esteeming herself under the 
protection of British arms, was riding from Fort Edward 
to the British camp at Sandy Hill, escorted by two Indians. 
The Indians quarrelled about the reward promised on her 
safe arrival, and at a half-mile from Fort Edward one of 
them sunk his tomahawk in her skull. The incident was 
not of unusual barbarity; but this massacre of a betrothed 
girl on her way to her lover touched the hearts of all who 
heard the story. Burgoyne threatened the assassin with 
death, but pardoned him from fear of “the total defection 
of the Indians.” 

Meantime, the British were never harried by the troops 
with Schuyler, against whom public opinion was rising, 
Men reasoned rightly, that, if Ticonderoga was untenable, 

he should have known it, and given timely orders for 
im. its evacuation; instead of which, he had been heap- 

ing up stores there to the last. To screen his 
larity, he insisted that the retreat was made without the 
least bint from himself, and was “ ill-judged and not war 
ranted by necessity.” With manly frankness Saint-Clair 
assumed the responsibility of the praiseworthy act which 
had saved to the country many of its bravest defenders. 

Schuyler owed his place to his social position, not to 
military talents. Anxious, and suspected of a want of 
personal courage, he found every thing go ill under his 
command. To the continental troops of Suint-Clair, who 
were suffering from the loss of ‘their clothes and tents, he 
was unable to restore confidence; nor could he rouse the 
people. ‘The choice for governor of New York fell on 
George Clinton; “his character,” said Washington to the 
council of safety, “will make him peculiarly useful at the 
head of your state.” Schayler, who owned that “he was 
virtuous and loved his country,” and depreeated “divisions” 
in consequence of his choice, wrote: “ His family and con- 
nections do not entitle him to so distinguished a pre 
eminence.” The aid of Vermont was needed; Schuyler 
would never address its secretary exeeys a bis “ private 
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capacity.” ‘There could be no hope of a successful campaign 
but with the hearty co-operation of New England; yet 
Schuyler gave leave for one half of its militia to go home 
at once, and the rest to follow in three weeks, and then 
called upon Washington to supply their places by troops 
from the south of Hudson River, saying to his friends that 
one southern soldier was worth two from New England. 

On the twenty-second, long before Burgoyne was ready 
to advance, Schuyler retreated to a position four miles 
below Fort Edward. Here again he complained of his 
“exposure to immediate ruin.” His friends urged him to 
silence the growing suspicion of his cowardice; he an- 
swered: “If there is a battle, I shall certainly expose my- 
self more than is prudent.” To the New York council of 
safety he wrote on the twenty-fourth: “I mean to dispute 
every inch of ground with Burgoyne, and retard his descent 
as long as possible ;” and in less than a week, without dis- 
puting any thing, he retreated to Saratoga, having his heart 
set on a position at the junction of the Mohawk 
and Hudson. The courage of the commander being im. 
gone, his officers and his army became spiritless ; and, 
as his only resource, he solicited aid from Washington with 
‘unreasoning importunity. 

The loss of Ticonderoga alarmed the patriots of New 
York, gladdened the royalists, and fixed the wavering 
Indians as enemies. Five counties were in the possession 
of the enemy; three others suffered from disunion and 
anarchy ; Tryon county implored immediate aid; the mili- 
tia of Westchester were absorbed in their own defence; in 
the other counties, scarcely men enongh remained at home 
to secure the plentiful harvest. Menaced on its border 
from the Susquehannah to Lake Champlain, and on every 
part of the Hudson, New York beeame the battle-field for 
the life of the young republic; it had crying need of help; 
its couneil accepted Schuyler’s excuses, and seconded his 
prayers for re-enforcements. 

As commander in chief of all the armies of America, 
Washington watched with peculiar care over the northern 
department; in the plan of the campaign, We Wad assigns 
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"it more than its share of troops and resources; and he added 


one brigade which was beyond the agreement, and of which 
he stood in pressing need, for the army of Howe was twice 


or thrice as numerous as that from Canada, In this time, 


of perplexity, when the country from the Hudson to Mary- 
land required to be guarded, the entreaties from Schuyler, 
from the council of New York, and from Jay and Gouver- 
neur Morris as deputies of that council, poured in upon 
Washington. Alarmed by Schnyler’s want of fortitude, he 
ordered to the north Arnold, who was fearless, and Lincoln, 
who was acceptable to the militia of the eastern states. 
Beside those generals, he sent, even though it weakened 
his own army irretrievably, still one more brigade of excel 
lent continental troops under Glover. To hasten the rising 
of New England, he wrote directly to the brigadier-generals 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, urging them to march 
for Saratoga with at least one third part of the militia 
under their command. At the same time he bade Schuyler 
“never despair,” explaining that the forces which 
advance under Burgoyne could not much exceed five thon- 
sand men; that they must garrison every fortified post left 
bebind them that their progress must be delayed by their 
baggage and artillery, and by the necessity of cutting out 
new roads and clearing old ones; that a party be 
stationed in Vermont to keep them in continual anxiety for 
their rear; that Arnold should go to the relief of Fort 
Stanwix; that, if the invaders continued to act in detach- 
ments, one vigorous fall upon some one of those detachments 
might prove fatal to the whole expedition. 

In a like spirit, he expressed to the council of New 
York “ the most sensible pleasure at the exertions of 
‘the state, dismembered as it was, and under every disoour- 
agement and disadvantage ;” the success of Bargoyne, he 
predicted, would be temporary; the southern states could 
not be asked to detail their force, since it was all needed to 
keep Howe at bay; the attachment of the eastern states to 
the cause insured their activity when invoked for the safety 
of a sister state, of themselves, of the continent; the worst 
effect of the loss of Ticonderoga was the panic which Ke gra 
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duced; calmly considered, the expedition was not formida- 
ble; if New York should be seasonably seconded by its 
eastern neighbors, Burgoyne would find it equally difficult 
‘to advance or to retreat. 

All this while Schuyler continued to despond. On 17. 
the thirteenth of August he could write from Still- 
water to Washington: “We are obliged to give way and 
retreat before a vastly superior force, daily increasing in 
numbers, and which will be donbled if General Burgoyne 
reaches Albany, which I apprehend will be very goon; and 
the next day, flying from a shadow, he moved his’ army 
to the first island in the mouth of the Mohawk River. He 
pitied the man who should succeed him, and accepted ap- 
plause at Albany for “ the wisdom of his safe retreat.” The 
glory of the defeat of Burgoyne was reserved for soldiers 
of Virginia, New York, and New England. The first blow 
was struck by the husbandmen of Tryon county, 

Burgoyne, on his return to London in 1776, played the 
sycophant to Germain by censuring Carleton for not having 
used the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers for an auxiliary expe- 
dition, which he had offered to lead, Germain adopted the 
plan, and settled the details for its execution chiefly by 
savages. To Carleton, whom he accused of being “resolved 
to avoid employing Indians,” he announced the king’s “res- 
olution that every means should be employed that Provi- 
dence had put in his majesty’s hand for erushing the 
rebellion." The savages were, moreover, to be committed 
to more indulgent officers than Carleton had approved. 

And now Burgoyne was himself to forward the move- 
ment of which he was confident that the dread would seat- 
ter the American army and open an unobstructed way to 
Albany. The force under Saint-Leger, varying from the 
schedule of Germain in its constituent parts more than in 
its numbers, exceeded seven hundred and fifty white men. 
“ The Six Nations inclined to the rebels” from fear of be- 
ing finally abandoned by the king. The Mohawks could 
not rise, unless they were willing to leave their old hunting- 
grounds; the Oneidas were friendly to the Americans, 
even the Senecas were hard to be roused. Bother av Weove 
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seured thew that there was no hindrance in the 
wer-path; that they would hsve only to look on and set 
Fort Btanwix fall; and for seven days be lsvished largesses 
on the Sighting men and on their wives and children, tll 
“they accepted the hatchet.” “Not much short of one 
thoussnd Indian warriors,” certainly “more than eight bum 
dred,” joined the white brigade of Saint-Leger. In addition 
to these, Hamilton, the lieutenant-governor of De 
mr, troit, in obedience to orders from the secretary of 
state, vent out fifteen several parties, consisting in 
the aggregate of two hundred and eighty-nine red braves 
with thirty white officers and rangers, to prow] on the frou 
tiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Collecting his forces as he advanced from Montreal by 
way of Ovwego, Saint-Leger on the third of August came 
near the carrying-place, where for untold ages the natives 
had horne their bark canoes over the narrow plain that di- 
vides the waters of the St. Lawrence from those of the 
Hudson. He found a well-constructed fortress, safe by 
earthworks against his artillery, and garrisoned by six or 
seven hundred men under Lieutenant-colonel Gansevoort. 
A messenger from Brant’s sister brought word that Her 
kimer and the militia of Tryon county were marching to ite 
relief. A plan was made to lay an ambush of savages for 
thin party, which encamped on the fifth at a distance of 
twolve miles, During the evening the savages filled the 
woods with yolls, ‘Tho next morning, having carefully laid 
aside their blankets and robes of fur, the whole corps of In+ 
diana went out, naked, or clad only in hunting-shirts, armed 
with spear, tomahawk, and musket, and supported by Sir 
John Johnson and some part of his royal Yorkers, by Col- 
onel Butler and his rangers, by Claus and his Canadians, and 
by Licutenant Bird and a party of regulars, 

Tho patriot frecholders of the Mohawk valley, most 
of them with their officers the offspring of Germans from 
the palatinate, seven or eight hundred in number, misia- 
formed as to the strength of the besieging party, marched 
through the wood with careless security. About an hour 
before noon, when they were within six miles of the fort, 
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their van entered the ambuseade, They were surprised in 
front by Johnson and his Yorkers, while the Indians at- 
tacked their flanks with fury, and after using their muskets 
rushed in with their tomahawks. The patriots fell back 
without confusion to better ground, and renewed the fight 
against superior numbers. There was no chanee for tactics 
in this battle of the wilderness, Small parties fought. from 
behind trees or fallen logs; or the white man, born on the 
banks of the Mohawk, wrestled single-handed with the Sen- 
eca warrior, like himself the child of the soil, mutually 
striking mortal wounds with the bayonet or the hatchet, 
and falling in the forest, “their left hands clenched in each 
other's hair, their right grasping in a gripe of death the 
knife plunged in each other’s bosom.” Herkimer was badly 
wounded below the knee; but he remained on the ground, 
giving orders to the end. Thomas Spencer died the death 
ofahero, The battle raged for at least an hour and a 
half, when the Americans repulsed their assailants, but with 
the loss of about one hundred and sixty killed, wounded, 
and taken, the best and bravest people of Western New 
York, The savages fought with wild valor; three-and- 
thirty or more of their warriors, among them the chief war- 
riors of the Senecas, lay dead beneath the trees; about as 
many more were badly wounded. Of the Yorkers 

one captain, of the rangers two were killed; another im. 
was left for dead on the field. What number of pri- 

vates fell is not told. The British loss, including savages 
and white men, was probably about one hundred. 

Three men having crossed the morass into Fort Stanwix 
to annonnce the approach of Herkimer, by Gansevoort’s 
order two hundred and fifty men, half of New York, half 
of Massachusetts, under Lieutenant-eolonel Marinus Wil- 
lett, made a sally in the direction of Oriska. They passed 
through the quarters of the Yorkers, the rangers, and the 
savages, driving before them whites and Indians, chiefly 
squaws and children, capturing Sir John Johnson's papers, 
five British flags, the gala fur-robes and the new blankets 
and kettles of the Indians, and four prisoners. Learning 
from them the check to Herkimer, the party of Willett, re+ 
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turned quickly to Fort Stanwix, bearing their 
their shoulders. The five captured colors were 
under the continental flag. It was the first time that 
captured banner had floated under the stars and stripes 
the republic. The Indians were frantic with grief at the 
death of their chiefs and warriors ; they suffered in the chill 
nights from the loss of their clothes; and not even the 
permission in which they were indulged of torturing and 
killing their captives could prevent their beginning to re- 
turn home. 

Meantime, Willett, with Lieutenant Stockwell 
his companion, “both good woodsmen,” made their 
way past the Indian quarter at the hazard of death by tor- 
ture, to ask relief for the garrison ; and Arnold was: 

with an expedition for that purpose. Long before its ap- 
proach, an Indian ran into camp, reporting that a thousand 
men were coming against them ; another followed, doul 

the number; a third hroaght a romor ‘thet’ ehise: 

men were close at hand; and, deaf to Saint-Leger and to 
their superintendents, the wild warriors robbed the British 
officers of their clothes, plundered the boats, and made off 
with the booty. Saint-Leger in a panic, though Arnold was 
not within forty miles, hurried after them before nij 
leaving his tents standing, and abandoning most of his 
artillery and stores, 

Tr was “Herkimer who,” in the opinion of Washington, 
“first reversed the gloomy scene” of the northern campaign, 
‘The hero of the Mohawk valley “ served from love of coun- 
try, not for reward. He did not want a continental com- 
mand or money.” Before congress had decided how to 
manifest their gratitude, he died of his wound; and they 
decreed him a monument. Gansevoort was rewanded by & 
vote of thanks and a command; Willett, by public peas 

and “an elegant sword.” 

The employment of Indian allies had failed. The King, 
the ministry, and, in due time, the British parliament, were 
informed officially that the wild red men “ 
committed ravages upon their friends ;" that “they oo 
not be controlled ;* that “they WileA Weer 
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the fashion of their tribes;” that “there was infinite diffi. 
culty to manage them;” that “they grew more and more 
unreasonable and importunate.” Could the government of 
a civilized state insist on courting their alliance? When 
the Seneca warriors, returning to their lodges, told the 
story of the slaughter of their chiefs, their villages rung 
with the howls of mourners, the yells of rage. We shall 
see interested British emissaries, acting under the orders of 
Germain and the king, make the life of these savages a 
succession of deeds of revenge, and lead them to wreak all 
their wrath in blood. 

Burgoyne, who on the thirtioth of July had his 1m. 
head-quarters on the banks of the Hudson, was proud 
of his management of the Indians, of whom he had detach- 
ments from seventeen nations. A Brunswick officer de- 
scribes them as “tall, warlike, and enterprising, but fiendishly 
wicked, man-eaters, or certainly, in their fury, capable of 
unfleshing an enemy with their teeth.” On the third of 
August they brought in twenty sealps and as many captives; 
and Burgoyne approved their incessant activity. To pre- 
vent desertions, it was announced in orders to each regiment 
that the savages were enjoined to scalp every runaway, 
The Ottawas longed to go home; but on the fifth of August, 
nine days after the murder of Jane MacCrea, Burgoyne 
took from all his red warriors a pledge to stay through the 
campaign, On the sixth he reported himself to General 
Howe as “well forward,” “impatient to gain the mouth 
of the Mohawk,” but not likely to “be in possession of 
Albany” before “the twenty-seeond or the twenty-third” 
of the month, 

To aid Saint-Leger by a diversion, and fill his camp with 
draught cattle, horses, and provisions from the fabled mag- 
azines at Bennington, Burgoyne on the eleventh of August 
sent out an expedition on the left, commanded by Baum, a 
Brunswick lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, and composed of 
more than four hundred Brunswickers, Hanau artillerists 
with two cannon, the select corps of British marksmen, a 
party of French Canadians, a more numerous party of yro- 
yineial royalists, and a horde of about one hundred wd Wry 
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Indians. The general in his eagerness rode after Baum, 
and gave him verbal orders to march directly upon Ben. , 
nington, After disposing of the stores at that place, he 
might cross the Green Mountains, descend the Connecticut 
River to Brattleborough, and enter Albany with Saint-Leger 
and the main army. The night of the thirteenth, he en- 
camped about four miles ‘from Bennington, on a bill that 
rises from the Walloomscoick, just within the state of New 
York. When, early on the morning of the fourteenth, a re 
connoitring party of Americans was seen, he wrote in high 
spirits for more troops, and constructed strong intrench- 

ments. Burgoyne sent him orders to maintain his 
am. post; and, at eight o’clock on the fifteenth, Brey- 

mann, 2 Brunswick lieutenant-colonel, marched with 
two Brunswick battalions and two cannon, in a constant 
rain, through thick woods, to his support. 

‘The supplicatory letter from Vermont to the New Hamp- 
shire committee of safety reached Exeter just after the 
session of the legislature; but its members came together 
again on the seventeenth of July, promptly resolved to eo 
operate “with the troops of the new state,” and ordered 
Stark, with a brigade of militia, “to stop the progress of 
the enemy on their western frontier.” 

Uprising at the call, the men of New Hampshire flew to 
his standard, which he set up at Charlestown on the Con- 
necticut River. Taking no heed of Schuyler’s orders to 
join the retreating army, for which disobedience that gen- 
eral brought upon him the censure of congress, and haying 
consulted with Seth Warner of Vermont, Stark made his 
bivouac on the fourteenth of August at the distance of a 
mile from the post of Baum, to whom he vainly offered 
battle. The regiment of Warner came down from Man- 
chester during the rain of the fifteenth ; and troops arrived 
from the westernmost county of Massachusetts. 

When the sun rose on the sixteenth, Stark concerted 
with his officers the plan for the day, Seeing small bands 
of men, in shirtsleeves and carrying fowling-pieces without 
bayonets, steal behind his camp, Baum mistook them for 
friendly country people placing themselves where he could 
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protect them; and so five hundred men under Nichols 
and Herrick united in his rear. While his attention was 
arrested by a feint, two hundred more posted themselves 
on his right; and Stark, with two or three hundred, took 
the front. At three o’clock Baum was attacked on every 
side, The Indians dashed between two detachments, and 
fled, leaving their grand chief and other warriors on the field. 
New England sharpshooters ran up within eight yards of the 
loaded cannon, to pick off the cannoneers. When, after 
about two hours, the firing of the Brunswickers slackened 
from scarcity of powder, the Americans scaled the breast- 
work and fought them hand to hand. Baum ordered his 
infantry with the bayonet, his dragoons with their sabres, 
to force a way; but in the attempt he fell mortally wounded, 
and his veteran troops surrendered. 

Just then the battalions of Breymann, having taken thirty 
hours to march twenty-four miles, came in sight. Warner 
now first brought up his regiment, of one hundred and fifty 
men, into action; and with their aid Stark began a new 
attack, using the cannon just taken, The fight raged till 
sanset, when Breymann, abandoning his artillery and most 
of his wounded men, ordered a retreat. The pursuit contin- 
ued till night: those who escaped owed their safety to 
the darkness, During the day less than thirty of the am, 
Americans were killed,and about forty were wounded ; 
the loss of their enemy was estimated at full twice as many, 
besides at least six hundred and ninety-two prisoners, of 
whom more than four hundred were Germans. 

This victory, one of the most brilliant and eventful of 
the war, was achieved spontaneously by the hnsbandmen of 
Now Hampshire, Vermont, and Western Massachusetts. 
Stark only confirms the reports of German officers when he 
writes: “Had our people been Alexanders or Charleses of 
Sweden, they could not have behaved better.” 

At the news of Breymann’s retreat, the general ordered 
his army under arms; and at the head of the forty-seventh 
regiment he forded the Battenkill, to meet the worn-out 
fngitives. The loss of troops was irreparable. Many of 
the Canadians deserted; the Indians of the remote nations 
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began to leave in disgust. For supplies, Burgoyne was 
thrown back upon shipments from England, painfully for- 
warded from Quebec by way of Lake Champlain and 
17. Lake George to the Hudson River. Before he could 
move forward, he must, with small means of trans- 
portation, bring together stores for thirty days, and drag 
nearly two hundred boats over two long carrying-places. 

Burgoyne’s campaign had proceeded as foreshadowed by 
Washington ; yet the anxious care of congress concentred 
itself there, On the first of August, it relieved Schuyler 
from command by a vote to which there was no negative; 
and on the fourth eleven states elected Gates his successor. 
Before he assumed the command, Fort Stanwix was safe 
and the victory of Bennington achieved ; yet it hastened to 
vote him all the powers and all the aid which Schuyler in 
his moods of despondency had entreated. Touched by the 
ringing appeals of Washington, thousands of the men of 
Massachusetts, even from the counties of Middlesex and 
Essex, were in motion towards Saratoga, Congress, over+ 
riding Washington’s advice, gave Schuyler’s successor ple 
nary power to make requisitions for additional numbers 
of militia on New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Washington had eulled from his troops five hundred rifle: 
men, and formed them under Morgan into the best corps of 
skirmishers that had ever been attached to an army; con- 
gress directed them to be sent immediately to assist Gates 
against the Indians; and Washington obeyed so promptly 
that the order might seem to have been anticipated. 

‘As for Schuyler, he soon learned to “justify congress for 
depriving him of the command, convinced,” such are his 
own words in a letter to a friend, “ that it was their duty 
to sacrifice the feelings of an individual to the safety of the 
states, when the people who only could defend the country 
refused to serve under him,” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SIR WILLIAM HOWE TAKES PHILADELPHTA, 
Avcust—SrEpremBer 26, 1777, 


Te favor lavished on the new chief of the northern 
department raised a doubt whether Washington re- 
tained authority over him, till congress declared 
that “they never intended to supersede or circum- 
scribe his powers” but, partly from an unwillingness to 
own their mistakes, partly from the pride of authority, not 
unmixed with jealousy of his manifest superior popularity, 
they did not scruple to slight his advice and to neglect his 
wants. Thongh forewarned by him of the hopeless confu- 
sion that would ensue, they remodelled the commissary 
department in the midst of the campaign on a system which 
had neither unity nor subordination, and which no compe- 
tent men would undertake to execute, Washington had 
endeavored to form the heart of his army of national troops, 
raised and officered directly by the United States: con 
after giving their formal consent, thwarted the scheme by 
their frowns. The general “used every means in his power 
to destroy all kinds of state distinction in the army, and to 
have every part and parcel of it considered as continental :” 
congress, fast yielding to a system of politics founded on 
the paramount sovereignty of the several states, more and 
more reserved to their separate constituencies the business 
of recruiting and the appointment of all but general offi- 
cers; and, as these followed different modes in their levies 
and their appointments, there was no unity in the camp, 
Political considerations had controlled the nomination of 
officers, of whom nearly all were inexperienced, many un- 
teachable, and some of untried courage; bat congress had 


am. 
Auge 


wn vig encagh to drop the incapable, amd im the fre 
waility expected that every one of them would be employed. 

The eemfasion waa make worse by the mamerous com 
nm, missions to foreign adventurers, who thronged to the 

eummander in chiel with extravagant pretensions, and 
made the army “a just representation of = great chaos” 
“The wearisome wrangles between military offcers scram- 
ling for rank” drew members of congress into eabals. A 
rencting “apirit of reformation” was at first equally undis- 
cerning; Kalb and Lafayette, arriving at Philadelphia near 
the end of July, met a rude repulse. When it was told 
that Lafayette desired no more than leave to risk his life 
in the came of liberty without pension or allowance, con- 
row gave him the rank of major-general; but the offers of 
Kath, the ablest European officer who had come over, 
master of the English language, and familiar with the 
eountry, were declined, 

At this critical moment, the army of Washington was 
urlovously weakened by Sullivan. That officer, who was 
stationed with his division at Hanover in New Jersey, that 
ho might move rapidly to the Hudson or to Philadelphia, 
planned the surprise of some Jersey loyalists encamped 
‘on Staten Island, Ogden, with a company under Freling- 
huysen and two regiments, landed from three boats to the 
wouth of Mroshkills; and, though a man-of-war in New York 
Bay firod alarm-cannon, he captured more than eighty men, 
drove the fugitives to intrenchments near Prince’s Bay, and 
roturned scnsonably with his prisoners. Sullivan, who at 
two In the afternoon of the twenty-first of August left Man- 
over with one thousand picked men, during the following 
night crossed from Elizabethport to Staten Island. Before 
day he divided his force, sending one part of it in the 
direction of what is now New Brighton, and leading the 
other towards Freshkills, On his march, he dragged. off 
eight-and-twenty tory civilians, picked up as many more 
ftragylora, and searched the houses of Quakers, where he 
found papers, which, when transmitted to congress, eansed 
the exile of a few Pennsylvanians to Virginia; bat be 
“missod the opportunity of reaping decided advantages.” 


in 
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‘Time was lost in renniting his corps; and, when British and 
German regiments came near, his rear-guard was left behind 
to be captured. By this ill-timed and ill-conducted 
expedition, Sullivan lost about two hundred of his a7. 
very best troops, and so fatigued those who escaped 

that he could not obey the orders which met him on his 
return, to join Washington with all speed. 

Leaving more than seven regiments in Rhode Island, and 
about six thousand men under Sir Henry Clinton at New 
York, Howe began on the fifth of July to embark the main 
body of his army for a joint expedition with the naval foree 
against Philadelphia. “The troops, alike foot and cavalry, 
waited on shipboard in the stifling heat till the twenty-third, 
for their indolent general. The fleet of nearly three hun- 
dred sail spent seven days in beating from Sandy Hook to 
the capes of Delaware. On the report that the river was 
obstructed, it went for the Chesapeake, laveering against 
the stiff southerly winds of the season. August was half 
gone when it tarned Cape Charles; then, ascending the 
bay, and passing Annapolis, of which the little guard hang 
out its banner, on the twenty-fifth, after a voyage of thirty- 
three days, it anchored in Elk River, six miles below Elk- 
town and fifty-four miles from Philadelphia. 

Expressing the strange judgments and opinions of many 
of his colleagues, John Adams could write: * We shall 
rake and scrape enough to do Howe’s business; the conti- 
nental army under Washington is more numerous by several 
thousands than Howe's whole force; the enemy give out 
that they are eighteen thousand strong, but we know better, 
and that they have not ten thousand. Washington is very 
prudent; I should put more to risk, were I in his shoes; 
but perhaps he is right. Gansevoort has proved that it is 
possible to hold a post, and Stark that it is practicable even 
to attack lines and posts, with militia. I wish the conti- 
nental army would prove that any thing can be done, I 
am weary with so much insipidity; I am sick of Fabian 
systems. My toast is, a short and yiolent war.” Now at 
that time the army of Howe, in excellent health, counted at 
the lowest statements seventeen thousand one hundred and 
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sixty-seven men, beside the corps of engineers; or, accord- 
ing to returns in the British department of state, nineteen 
thousand five hundred effective men, and the officers 
a7. amounted to at least one fifth as many more. Offi- 
cers and men were soldiers by profession, selected 
from the best of, the British empire and of the warlike race 
of Hesse, and perfectly equipped. 

Congress gave itself the air of efficiency by calling out 
the militia of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey; but New Jersey had to watch the force on the 
Hudson ; the slaveholders on the Maryland eastern shore 
and in the southern county of Delaware were disaffected ; 
the new government in Pennsylvania, which possessed no 
store of arms and had relaxed its preparations in the con- 
fidence that the danger was.past, was hateful to a great 
majority of the inhabitants, and continued to be split by 
selfish factions even in the presence of the enemy, The 
number of Pennsylvania militia with Washington did not 
exceed twelve hundred, and did not increase beyond twenty- 
five hundred; Mifflin, the quartermaster-general, thongh a 
Pennsylvanian, rendered no service whatever. There was 
no hope of a rising of the people around; and the really 
effective men under Washington, including militia, yolun- 
teers, and the division of Sullivan, were but about eleven 
thousand five hundred. 

Congress never exacted more from Washington, and 
never gave him less support ; but he indulged in no com- 
plaint. His army reflected his patriotism, and the presence 
of enthusiasts from Europe proved to him the good-will of 
other nations. The young Marquis de Lafayette, received 
into his family as a volunteer without command, risked life 
for the rights of man, The Marquis de la Rouerie, at home 
a sufferer from a misplaced love, called in America Colonel 
Armand, commanded an independent corps of such recruits 
as could not speak English. Pulaski, whose eager zeal had 
wrought no good for his own country, exiled from Poland, 
now gave himself to the New World, 

On the twenty-fourth of August, Washington led his 
troops, decorated with sprays of green, through the erowded 
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streets of Philadelphia, to overawe the disaffected ; the next 
day he reached Wilmington just as the British anchored in 
the Elk with the purpose of marching upon Philadelphia by 
an easy inland route through an open country which had no 
difficult passes, no rivers but fordable ones, and was inhab- 
ited chiefly by royalists and Quakers. Until Sullivan, after 
more than a week, brought up his division, the American 
army, which advanced to the highlands beyond Wilming- 
ton, was not more than half as numerous as the British; 
but Howe from the waste of horses by his long voyage was 
compelled to wait till others could be seized or purchased. 

On the third of September, the two divisions under Corn- 
wallis and Knyphausen began the march towards Philadel- 
phia; by Washington's order, Maxwell and the light troops, 
composed of drafts of one hundred men from each brigade, 
occupied Iron Hill, and, after a sharp skirmish in the woods 
with a body of German yagers who were supported by 
light infantry, withdrew slowly and in perfect order. For 
two days longer Howe waited, that he might transfer his 
wounded men to the hospital-ship of the fleet, and purchase 
still more means of transportation. Four miles from him, 
‘Washington took post behind Red Clay Creek, and invited 
an attack; encouraging his troops by speeches, by his own 
bearing, and by spirited general orders. On the eighth, 
Howe sent a strong column in front of the Americans to 
feign an attack, while his main army halted at Milltown. 
The British and Germans were rejoicing over the march so 
wisely planned, and, as it was believed, so secretly exe- 
cuted, and went to rest in full confidence of turning Wash- 
ington’s right on the morrow, and so cutting him off 
from the road to Lancaster. But at dawn on the 1m. 
ninth the American army was not to be seen. Wash- 
ington divined his enemy’s purpose, and by a masterly and 
really secret movement took post on the high grounds above 
Chad’s ford on the north side of the Brandywine, directly 
in Howe’s path. 

Inferior in numbers and in arms, yet bent on earnest 
work, Washington disembarrassed his troops of their bag- 
gage and sent it forward to Chester. A battery of cannon 
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with a good parapet guarded the ford. The American left, 
resting on a thick, continuous forest along the Brandywine, 
which below Chad’s ford becomes a rapid encumbered by 

rocks and shut in by abrupt, high banks, was suffi- 
um. ciently defended by Armstrong and the Pennsyl- 

vania militia, On the right, the river was hidden by 
thick woods and the unevenness of the country; to Sullivan, 
the first in rank after the general, was assigned the duty of 
taking “every necessary precaution for the security of that 
flank;” and the six brigades of his command, consisting of 
the divisions of Stirling, and of Stephen, and his own, were 
stationed in echelons along the river. 

On the tenth, the two divisions of the British, led re- 
spectively by Knyphausen and Cornwallis, formed a june- 
tion at Kennet Square, At five the next morning, more 
than half of Howe’s forces, leaving all their baggage even 
to their knapsacks behind them, and led by trusty guides, 
marched under the general and Cornwallis up the Great 
Valley road to cross the Brandywine at its forks. About 
ten o'clock, Knyphausen with his colama, coming upon the 
river at Chad’s ford, seven miles lower down, halted and 
began a long cannonade, manifesting no purpose of forcing 
the passage, Washington had “certain” information of 
the movement of Howe; and therefore resolved to strike 
at once at the division in his front, which was less than 
half of the British army, and was encumbered with the 
baggage of the whole, If nothing more were done, aserious 
damage to its means of transportation would change the 
aspect of the campaign. As Washington rode up and down 
his lines, the loud shouts of his men witnessed their love 
and confidence, and as he spoke to them in earnest and 
cheering words they clamored for battle. Sending word to 
Sullivan to cross the Brandywine at a higher ford, and thus 
prevent the hasty return of the body with Howe and Corn- 
wallis, while at the same time he would threaten the left 
flank of Knyphausen, Washington put his troops in motion. 
Greene with the advance was at the river's edge and about 
to begin the attack, when a message came from Sullivan, 
announcing that he had disobeyed his orders, that the 
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“information on which these orders were founded must be 
wrong.” 

‘The information on which Washington acted was 177. 
precisely correct; he had made the best possible 
arrangement for an attack; but the failure of Sullivan over- 
threw the design, which for success required swiftness of 
execution, After the loss of two hours, word was brought 
that the division of Cornwallis had passed the forks, and was 
coming down with the intent to turn the American right, 
On the instant Sullivan was ordered to confront the advance. 
Lord Stirling and Stephen posted their troops in two lines 
on 2 rounded eminence south-west of Birmingham meeting- 
house ; while Sullivan, who should have gone to their right, _ 
marched his division far beyond their extreme left, leaving 
a gap of a half-mile between them, so that he could render 
no service, and was exposed to be cut off. The other gen- 
eral officers, whom he “rode on to consult,” explained to 
him the faaltiness of his position, by which the right of his 
wing was unprotected. Upon this, he undertook to march 
his division from a half-mile beyond the left to his proper 
place on the right. The British troops, which beheld 
this movement as they lay at rest for a full hour after their 
long march in the hot day, were led to the attack before 
he could form his line. His division, badly conducted, fled 
without their artillery, and could not be rallied. Their 
flight exposed the flank of Stirling and Stephen. These 
two divisions, only half as numerous as their assailants, in 
spite of the “unofficerlike behavior” of Stephen, fought in 
good earnest, using their artillery from a distance, their 
muskets only when their enemy Was within forty paces; 
but under the charge of the Hessians and British grena- 
diers, who vied with each other in fury as they ran forward 
with the bayonet, the American line continued to break 
from the right. Conway’s brigade resisted well; Sullivan, 
40 worthless as a general, showed personal courage ; Lafay- 
ette, present as a volunteer, though wounded in the leg, 
while rallying the fugitives, bound up the wound as he 
could, and kept the field till the close of the battle. The 
third Virginia regiment, commanded by Marshall and sta- 
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tioned apart in a wood, held out till both its flanks were 
turned and half its officers and one third its men were 
killed or wounded. 

Howe seemed likely to get in the rear of the continental 
army and complete its overthrow. But at the sound of the 
cannon on the right, Washington, taking with him Greene 
and the two brigades of Muhlenberg and Weedon, which lay 
nearest the scene of action, marched swiftly to the support 
of the wing that had been confided to Sullivan, and in 
about forty minutes met them in full retreat, His approach 
checked the pursuit. Cautiously making a new disposition 
of his forces, Howe again pushed forward, driving the party 
with Greene till they came upon a strong position, chosen 
by Washington, which completely commanded the road, 
and which a regiment of Virginians under Stevens and 
another of Pennsylvanians under Stewart were able to hold 
till nightfall. 

In the heat of the engagement, the division with Knyp-. 
hausen crossed the Brandywine in one body at Chad's 
ford. The left wing of the Americans, under the command 
of Wayne, defended their intrenchments against an attack 
in front; but when, near the close of the day, a strong 
detachment threatened their rear, they made a well-ordered 
retreat, and were not pursued. 

‘The battle seemed to be over. Night was falling, when 
two battalions of British grenadiers under Meadow and 
Monckton received orders to occupy a cluster of houses on a 
hill beyond Dilworth. They marched carelessly, the officers 
with sheathed swords. At fifty paces from the first house 
they were surprised by a deadly fire from Maxwell's corps, 

which lay in ambush to cover the American retreat. 
im. The British officers sent for help, but were nearly 

routed before General Agnew could bring relief. 
The Americans then withdrew, and darkness ended the 
contest. 

At midnight, Washington from Chester seized the first 
moment of respite to report to congress his defeat, making 
no excuses, casting blame on no one, not even alluding to 
the disparity of forces, but closing with cheering words, 
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His losses, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were about 
one thousand, less rather than more, Except the severely 
wounded, few prisoners were taken. A howitzer and ten 
cannon, among them two Hessian field-pieces captured at 
‘Trenton, were left on the field. Several of the French 
officers behaved with great gallantry: Mauduit Du- xm. 
plessis ; Lewis de Fleury, whose horse was shot under 

him and whose merit congress recognised by vote; La 
fayette, oi whom Washington said to the surgeon: * Take 
care of him as though he were my son.” Pulaski the Pole, 
who on that day showed the daring of adventure rather 
than the qualities of a commander, was created a brigadier 
of cavalry, 

The loss of the British army in killed and wounded was 
at least five hundred and seventy-nine, of whom fifty-eight 
were officers, Of the Hessian officers Ewald and Wreden 
received from the elector a military order. Howe showed 
his usual courage, pressing fearlessly through fire of mus- 
ketry and cannon. His plan was with his right to employ 
Washington’s left wing, while he should in person turn the 
American right wing, hurl it down upon the Brandywine, 
and crush the whole army between his own two divisions. 
In this he failed, He won the field of battle; but nightfall, 
the want of cavalry, and the extreme fatigue of his army 
forbade pursuit. 

When Congress heard of the defeat at the Brandywine, 
it directed Putnam to send forward fifteen hundred conti- 
nental troops with all possible expedition, and summoned 
continental troops and militia from Maryland and Virginia. 
It desired the militia of New Jersey to lend their aid, but 
they were kept at home by a triple raid of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton for cattle. The assembly of Pennsylvania did little, 
for it was rent by faction; and it chose this moment to 
supersede nearly all its delegates in congress by new 
appointments, The people along Howe's route adhered to 
the king or were passive. Negro slaves uttered prayers 
for his success, for the opinion among them was “general, 
that, if the British power should be victorious, all the negro 
slaves would become free.” 
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Washington, who had marched from Chester to German- 
town, after having supplied his men with provisions and 
forty rounds of cartridge, recrossed the Schuylkill to con- 
front once more the army of Howe, who had been 
arm. detained near the Brandywine till he could send his 
wounded to Wilmington. The two chiefs, equally 
eager for battle, marched toward Goshen. On the sixteenth, 
Donop and his yagers, who pressed forward too rapidly, were 
encountered by Wayne, and narrowly escaped being cut off; 
but, before the battle became general, a furious rain set in, 
which continued all the next night; and the American army, 
from the poor quality of their accoutrements, had their eart- 
ridges drenched, so that Washington was obliged to retire 
to replenish his ammunition. 

It was next the purpose of the British to turn Washing 
ton’s right, so as to cut off his connections and shut him up 
between the rivers; but he took care to hold the roads to 
the south as well as to the north and west. Late on the 
eighteenth, Alexander Hamilton, who was ordered to Phil- 
adelphia to secure military stores in public and in private 
warehouses, gave congress a false alarm; and its members, 
now few in number, rose from their beds and fled in the 
night to meet at Lancaster, 

When, on the nineteenth, Washington's army passed 
through the Schuylkill at Parker's ford, Wayne, who was 
left with a large body of troops to fall upon any detached 
party of Howe's army, or to destroy its baggage, wrote 
chidingly to Washington: “There never was, there never 
will be, a finer opportunity of giving the enemy # fatal 
blow; Howe knows nothing of my situation; Thave taken 
every precaution to prevent any intelligence getting to him, 
at the same time keeping a watchful eye on his front, flanks, 
and rear.” On the night following the twentieth, Wayne 
had called up his men to make a junction with Maxwell, 
just as Major-general Grey of the British army, with three 
regiments, broke in upon them by surprise, and, using the 
bayonet only, killed, wounded, or took at least three hun- 
dred. Darkness and Wayne's presence of mind saved his 
cannon and the rest of his troops. 
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The loss was heavy to bear, and opened the way to 
Philadelphia. John Adams blamed Washington without 
stint for having crossed to the eastern side of the Schuyl- 
Kill: “It isa very injudicious mancuvre. If he had sent 
one brigade of his regular troops to have headed the 
militia, he might have cut to pieces Howe’s army in 1m 
attempting to cross any of the fords. Howe will not 
attempt it. He will wait for his fleet in Delaware River. 
O Heaven, grant us one great soul! One leading mind 
would extricate the best cause from that ruin which seems to 
await it.” 

While John Adams was writing, Howe moved down the 
yalley, and encamped along the Schuylkill from Valley 
Forge to French Creek. There were many fords on the 
rapid river, which in those days flowed at its will. On the 
twenty-second, a small party of Howe’s army forced the pas- 
sage at Gordon’s ford, ‘The following night and morning, 
the main body of the British army crossed at Fatland ford 
near Valley Forge, and encamped with its left to the Schuyl- 
kill. Congress disguised its impotence by voting Wash- 
ington power to change officers under brigadiers, and by 
inviting him to support his army upon the country around 
him. He was too weak to risk a battle; nor could he by 
swift marches hang on his enemy’s rear, for more than & 
thousand of his men were barefoot. Rejoined by Wayne, 
and strengthened by a thousand Marylanders under Small- 
wood, he sent a peremptory order to Putnam, who was 
wildly planning attacks on Staten Island, Paulus Hook, 
New York, and Long Island, to forward a detachment of 
twenty-five hundred men “with the least possible delay,” 
and to draw his remaining forces together, so that with aid 
from the militia of New York and Connecticut “ the passes 
in the Highlands might be perfectly secure.” Knowing the 
very great relative superiority of the northern army in num- 
bers, he requested Gates to return the corps of Morgan, 
being resolved, if he could but be properly seconded, to 
force the army of Howe to retreat or capitulate before 
winter. 

On the twenty-fifth, that army encamped at Germantown; 
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and the next morning Cornwallis, with the grenadiers, took 
possession of Philadelphia. 
The course of the campaign decided the result at the 
north. Howe was to have taken Philadelphia in time to 
send aid to Burgoyne; but Washington, though he 
nm. had bared himself of his best troops, had with an 
inferior force detained him thirty days on s march 
of fifty-four miles, and it was now too late for him to fulfil 
his instructions. 


END OF VOLUME FIVE. 
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